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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 
than ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take 
it along-—‘twill quickly remove play-stains and make 
the vacation child presentable. Grass-stains and the 
‘‘smear’’ of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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" Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
" removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 
r keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness | 


- often caused by wind and weather—constant 
4 use proves it ‘“ Matchless for the complexion” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST, 
“All rights secured.” 
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What’s the Matter with 
New England ? 


The story of what Mr. Frank Putnam found in his investigation 
of political, industrial, and social conditions in the State of Maine, 
published in the July number of the New England Magazine, called 
forth a storm of comment,— protest, denunciation, denial, acqui- 
escence, encomium. Many leading Maine papers devoted columns of 
editorial to it. 

The denunciation was to be expected. Mr. Putnam’s plain talk 
about certain well-known conditions was bound to cause hysteria on 
the part of those who profit by those conditions. 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


On the other hand, the plain people of Maine, who themselves 
know a thing or two about what is going on in their State, have had a 
chance to see those things summed up in print, and thousands of them 
have read the article with praise for its fairness. One prominent 
editor writes : 


“T want to express to you my sincere appreciation of the way in 
which you have set forth these matters concerning conditions within the 
State, a manner which is entirely fair and which lays no blame upon any 
persons except those by whom it is so richly deserved.” 


The New Hampshire article is in this issue. Like the Maine 
article, it finds some things to censure and much to praise, and will no 
doubt cause as great a hubbub of mingled approval and indignation. 
Now comes the astonisher of the series as thus far worked out. On 
the map Vermont and New Hampshire lie side by side. So far as other 
conditions are concerned, they are as far apart as the poles. Here is the 
title of the Vermont story, which will appear in the September issue. 


Vermont, Thrifty and Incorruptible, a 
Model State 


Vermonters should read this article and send it to their friends. 
Like its two predecessors, it is a plain statement of actual conditions ; 
for Mr. Putnam is as straightforward as he found Vermont to be, and 
“paints the thing as he sees it for the God of things as they are.” 

















The September New England 
WILL CONTAIN 





Vermont, Thrifty and Incorruptible, a Model State. By 
Frank Putnam 


Profusely illustrated. Whatever is the matter with other parts of New England, 
Vermont is all right, and Mr. Putnam’s breezy, vigorous story of the State’s present-day 
condition is good reading, backed up with some excellent pictures. 


Up Popocatepetl. By George F. Paul 


The beautifully illustrated story of an ascent of Mexico’s great mountain. 


Nineteenth Century Boston Journalism. By E. H. Clement 


In this instalment of his autobiography, Mr. Clement takes up the beginnings of 
Boston’s transportation and lighting problems and the newspaper war waged over them 
a quarter of a century ago, with pictures of the magnates of those days. 


Letters of a Wellesley Girl. By ‘‘H. B. Adams ’”’ 


Whoever “ H. B. Adams” may be, there is no doubt that these letters were writ- 
ten by a very real girl from a very real Wellesley. They tell the story of life at the 
famous college as it is lived by high-spirited, romantic, modern maidens, full of fun, 
satire, and sentiment. In this number are “The Arrival” and “Clarice’s Vengeance.” 
Twelve others follow in succeeding numbers. 


Dreams in Jeopardy. By Jeanette Marks 

A quaintly humorous and imaginative tale of two Welsh lovers in their native 
Wales, and the part that a wig played in their love-story. 
A Gay Deceiver. By Mabel S. Merrill 


A gay-hearted, butterfly maiden, whose follies are the despair of her lover and his 
aunt, deceives them to their own good and proves her worth in unique fashion. 


¢ 


Old King Spruce. By Holman’ F. Day 


The eighth instalment of this intensely interesting series brings the two woods 
crews face to face for a skirmish in which Larry More, woods poet, as champion of the 
Enchanted Crew, faces Colin MacLeod with the single-stick and conquers not only the 
big boss but Pulaski Britt himself in a notable encounter. 


“ Books as I See Them,” by Kate Sanborn, and the usual departments go to make 


up the balance of a most interesting number. 
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Beautiful Home Decorations 


easily and economically obtained by the most 


inexperienced. Unlimited decorative possibilities. 


**OUR FAVORITE” GOLD ENAMEL (Washable) — Rich and 
durable as realgold. Withstands wear and tear, handling and washing 
without tarnishing. For Furniture, Frames, Lamp and Gas Fixtures, 
etc. Highest class gilding enamel. Inexpensive; easily applied. 

‘*SAPOLIN ENAMELS,”? For decorating ‘the brilliant white and 
colors. A beautiful china gloss surface for Furniture, Metal Beds and 
any other article. 

**SAPOLIN’? BATH TUB ENAMEL. In White, Rose, Ivory 
and Nile Green. Withstands hot water. Porcelain finish, which wiil 
not comeoff. For sale at all up-to-date dealers. Avoid imitations. 


Successfully used in this climate for over 20 years. 
GERSTENDORFER BROS., New York, U.S. A. 


Also makers of JAPANESE GOLD PAINT, “‘SAPOLIN " FLOOR 
STAINS, **SAPOLIN” ALUMINUM ENAMEL, Etc. 
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Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


St. Louis, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
2803 Locust St. Columbus, O., 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Omaha, Neb., 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providence, R. 1 

G Re ids. Mich. Nach Gernay NOE BION a Pe Toronto, Oat, Can 
265 So ~ Ciiee dom. Buffalo, N N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


““We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.” If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER’S ‘iss’ CHOCOLATE 
SWISS MILK 

(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 
distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. There’s 
no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 
cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. The proof is in the eating. 


; LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TRANSATLANTIC ‘TALES 


A Fiction Magazine of Translations 


REDUCED TO 15 CENTS 


@ The publishers announce the above change, commencing with the August number. The 
reasons for it are simple — in the two years of its life Transatlantic Tales has proved the 
existence of a large and increasing demand for the best stories of all countries. America is 
rapidly throwing off the provincialism which has been so marked a feature of her early devel- 
opment. Every year more people are going abroad ; every year the gap between the old 
world and the new is narrowed. 


@ The publication of Transatlantic Tales marked another step in this new comradeship. The 
reading public of this country were beginning to realize as never before what a host of charm- 
ing, fascinating stories are every year written in languages other than our own. At 25 cents 
Transatlantic Tales was, within certain limits, a pronounced success. But to meet the demand 


more completely, we have decided to put a price on this magazine which will place it within 
reach of all. 


@ With this new price, its policy and the quality of its stories will remain unchanged. As 
always, each number will be complete in itself, and will be filled with good stories by the 
greatest contemporary writers of Europe. No pains or expense will be spared to give to its 
readers the choicest selections from the world’s best literature. 


Read the August issue, out July 20th. It contains 


The Road— complete novelette from the German of Hélene 
von Krause 
The Queen’s Necklace — another adventure of Arsene Lupin 
A Most Agreeable Man — from the German of Hans Arnold 
The Chameleon — from the Russian of Anton Chekhov 
The Heart of Mimi— from the Italian of Matilde Serao 
and sixteen other good stories 








@ Buy a copy at.any news-stand. Remember the new price: 


15 Cents — $1.50 a Year 







ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO. 452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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In Writing Papers 


there are innumerable grades below the standard of WHITING 
PAPERS—but not any grade above them. 

When you ask for WHITING PAPERS, therefore, you 
ask for the best papers manufactured in America, the only 
American papers honored by the Grand Prix of a Paris 
Exposition. 

WHITING PAPERS are manufactured to meet all 


social and business requirements. In each division they repre- 
sent the highest mark of paper perfection. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, 
contains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, 
forms of invitations, etc. It will give us pleasure to send you 
a copy on request. 

The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
NEW ENGLAND? 


NEW 


HAMPSHIRE: A STUDY IN 


INDUSTRIAL VASSALAGE, 


POLITICAL MEDIAVALISM, AND THE ARISTOCRATIC 
IDEAL IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


SEW HAMPSHIRE is 
lz} burdened with an army 
i\\j of superfluous tax-eating 
\ politicians. She is ruled 
5)| by alien corporations, 
=| which use or devour her 
a] natural resources, em- 
i h ber inhabitants at low wages, and take 
the profits out of the State. Her educa- 
tional system is now, as always in the past, 
shaped more to facilitate the progress of a 
few through college and university than to 
help the children of the rank and file to get 
a sound school preparation for useful ca- 
reers and good citizenship. Like Maine, 
she has lost and is still losing, because of 
these conditions, thousands of the ablest of 
her native sons and daughters of the old 
stock, who seek fairer fortunes in other 
States, and is replacing them with a poor 
grade of immigrants from other countries, 
who lower the average of political morality 
and general intelligence and who are rather 
a burden upon than a pillar of support for 
the State. 

Let us consider these and other proposi- 
tions more at length. 





I 


New Hampshire as Massachusetts’ 
Vassal 


In the good old days when knighthood 
was in flower and everybody took his stout 
ale straight without losing social standing, an 
overlord required of his vassal States as many 
fighting men as they could send him with- 
out endangering the source of supply. In 
these days of the higher civilization, when 
wars are few and peace is so much a matter 
of course that everybody has time to reg- 
ulate everybody else’s personal conduct, 
the overlord takes his tribute in dollars in- 
stead of in men. Dollars do the fighting 
now. 

In the olden times New Hampshire would 
have been required, if she had borne the 
same relation to Massachusetts that she 
now bears, to send each year a regiment or 
two of husky soldiers for duty under the 
sign of the sacred cod. To-day, under the 
new system, New Hampshire is required 
merely to send to Massachusetts the greater 
part of the surplus earnings of her mills and 
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Bird’s-eye view of Manchester 


railroads. To be sure; there is still some 
tribute levied and paid in human flesh; 
for the great cotton-mills and shoe-shops 
draw within their doors thousands of women 
and children, citizens of New Hampshire 
even though born under another flag; and 
the extra-normal mortality among these 
women and children is not less, possibly 
it is greater, than would be the mortality 
among an equal number of fighting men 
under the old order. 

You cannot learn how many children 
or how many women are employed in the 
mills and factories of Manchester. No- 
body knows —for publication. In 190s, 
when the latest school enumeration was 
taken, there were close to 11,600 boys and 
girls in Manchester between the ages of 
five and sixteen. Six thousand of these 
were in the public schools, and 4,700 in the 
parochial schools — a total of 10,700. That 
left nine hundred children between five and 
sixteen unaccounted for in the schools. 
Some of these were under eight years of age, 
as compulsory education does not take hold 
of the child until its ninth year begins. Say 
four hundred —a most liberal estimate — 
were in this age period, and you have five 
hundred children between five and sixteen 
pretty certainly employed in gainful labor 


in the city of seventy thousand inhabitants. 
(I perceive that I erred in assuming, at the 
outset, that the new system takes money 
instead of men; it takes both: under any rea- 
sonable system of vassalage, the city of Man- 
chester, with seventy thousand inhabitants, 
could scarcely be called upon to supply more 
than five hundred men — half a regiment.) 
Some too-critical folk might say it would be 
more to New Hampshire’s credit if she 
sent men instead of little boys and girls, 
but it is a reporter’s business to show the 
situation as he finds it. You will have to do 
your own moralizing. 


The Slaughter of the Innocents 


There is, by the way, another levy of 
child-life taken by the Massachusetts own- 
ers of the Manchester cotton-mills. I find 
this interesting bit of testimony in the rec- 
ords of the Health Department. It ap- 
pears therein that the average death-rate 
of Manchester is one hundred a week. It 
appears that nearly one-half of these deaths 
are of children under five years of age. It 
further appears that eighty per cent of these 
deaths among infants desolated the homes 
of that half of the city’s population which 
is of foreign birth or descent. At least the 
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A glimpse-of-the cotton-mill section of Manchester 


burials were in their cemeteries, and it is 
well known that most of the women work- 
ing in the city’s mills and factories are not of 
the old Yankee stock. How many hundreds 
or thousands‘of these mill women are wives 
and mothers I was not able to learn. If 
any one in authority, public or private, has 
ever thought it worth while to determine 
their number, he has kept his secret well. 
The only fact obtainable that affords any 
light upon it is the death-rate among the 
infants. 

You are to understand that New Hamp- 
shire folks of the native stock do not send 
their wives and children, whether under or 
over sixteen years of age, to work in the 
mills, if they can avoid it—and most of 
them can. The mill population is recruited 
chiefly from foreign countries — the French- 
Canadian provinces send most of them; 
others come in from Ireland, Greece, Ar- 
menia, and the Slavic countries. This ac- 
counts also for the fact that the parochial 
schools have almost as many pupils as the 
public schools. 

It is the custom, in hundreds of such 
families, for both father and mother to 
work in the mills or factories. This situa- 
tion would provide the best possible field of 
Tesearch to be carefully studied by some of 


those advanced persons who argue that the 
average child suffers from too much loving 
care during infancy. With fatherand mother 
both going to the mill at 6 A.m., little brother 
going to school at 8.30, and little sister 
barely big enough to tie her shoes, the out- 
look for baby brother is one of glorious and 
unlimited freedom from adult meddling. 
Baby brother is usually confided to the care 
of a nurse, frequently an old woman, living 
by her trade, and doing all the business she 
can. She often has charge of three or four 
babes from different families — one such 
nurse, I was told, had the care of six in- 
fants, none of them over two months old. 
Give each baby a bottle to suck at, don’t be 
too careful either about the cleanliness of 
the bottle or of the milk it contains, and 
you have the explanation of that unspeak- 
ably pathetic little line of figures appearing 
in the annual mortality reports of New 
Hampshire factory towns. 

Obviously, it is no business of the State 
or the city to protect babies. Of course, the 
State might forbid the mill employment of 
mothers of children less than a year old; 
and for the matter of that, the operators of 
the mills might refuse them employment. 
But they don’t, as we have seen, in either 
case. 
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Is This the Spectacle of Woman in 
Revolt ? 


There is some sentiment against the em- 
ployment of the mothers of ‘young children 
in the mills, but no one has yet suggested 
that it should be forbidden by law. Wise 
women of the old stock perceive the canni- 
balistic nature of the employment, and wax 
indignant when the subject is brought up — 
indignant at the mill mothers, not at the 
mill operators or the indifferent legislators 
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en ought to be at home caring for their chil- 
dren. But they won’t stay home. They will 
go into the mills at any cost. Their wages 
they fritter away, most of them, on poor lit- 
tle foolish luxuries of dress and articles of 
adornment for the homes they have deserted, 
They don’t cook. They haven’t time, 
Their families live for the most part on ba- 
ker’s bread and other cooked foods bought 
in the markets. The system is extravagant, 
The children are neglected. There is a 
grave tendency to loose morals. It all means 

















Typical “quarters” of the Manchester cotton-mill workers; one of many streets of boarding-houses 
and tenements owned by the Amoskeag Corporation 


who sanction the murderous custom with 
silence. ‘These women don’t have to go 
into the mills,” said one, herself a big- 
brained, big-hearted, widely read, and 
thoughtful mother of a fine family of young 
Americans. “They could just as well stay 
at home and manage their homes on their 
husband’s earnings. They would be just as 
well off financially and much better off 
every other way than they are now when 
husband and wife both work in the mills. 
The men get good wages, they are provided 
with tenements at low prices, and the wom- 


bad health — mental, moral, and _physi- 
cal.” 

Is this the spectacle of woman in revolt? 
Is man’s niggardliness to his womankind, 
through long generations, at last being re- 
venged upon his own head? Is the mill 
husband of this generation eating store grub, 
and making a wry face over it, by way of 
paying off the long scores of his stingy male 
forebears? If it be true that the mill wives 
actually prefer wage work outside their 
homes,— and the testimony points that way 
strongly,— then we must seek the cause of 
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Former Governor Frank West Rollins, founder 
of the Old-Home-Week movement 


that preference in one of two ways: either 
the husband’s wages are insufficient to sup- 
port a home, or the wife has made up her 
mind to taste the long-deferred sweets of 
earning and spending her own money, what- 
ever happens to the home. Now the aver- 
age wages of the men in the cotton-mills, 
counting all grades, is a trifle over $8.50 
weekly. The mill corporations provide 
houses and tenements and lodging-houses 
for most of their employees; one corporation, 
the Amoskeag, owns fifteen hundred tene- 
ments. Rents are cheap. Perhaps a woman 
who is a good manager could make ends 
meet for a small family on her husband’s 
eight-fifty per. A long line of her female an- 
cestors did it on less. She, it appears, has 
made up her mind either that it can’t be 
done or that it isn’t worth doing. So she 
gets her name on the mill pay-roll and takes 
down her weekly average of seven-fifty. 
The Saturday half-holiday offers her oppor- 
tunity to spend it. She does n’t have to ask 

















Governor Charles M. Floyd, a prosperous mer- 
chant of Manchester 


her husband for the price of a hat when 
she wants one. More often, probably, the 
nature of the sexes being what it is, 
he is the borrower and the spender. 
But she has the privilege of hand- 
ling the money, anyway, and by that 
much is she in advance of her mothers. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian philoso- 
pher, somewhere suggests that the human 
race tends toward the bee-hive social organ- 
ization, in which the female is practically 
the whole works — queen, army, and pro- 
letariat — and the male is merely an inci- 
dental factor. One of several modern tend- 
encies that seem to lend color to the Belgi- 
an’s proposition is located in cotton-mill 
districts such as this one at Manches- 
ter. 


A Mile and a Half of Cotton-mills 


The cotton-mills of Manchester, stretch- 
ing a mile and a half along the Merrimac 
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General Franklin Pierce in the uniform which 
he wore during the war with Mexico 


River, employ about. 20,000 hands. The 
Amoskeag corporation owns all but one of 
the mills, and rents water-power to that one. 
The Amoskeag mills are good mills. Their 
work-people are paid wages as high as the 
industry offers anywhere. The stockholders 
draw liberal dividends. There are few labor 
troubles in these mills. Organizations of 
laborers in the mills are few and not too war- 
like. The corporation owns and keeps in re- 
pair several streets, which are lined with its 
mill and tenement properties. Its influence 
is, naturally enough, powerful in shaping 
municipal policies, but it cannot fairly be 
said to “own the town.” It does not, in fact, 
own one-half of the town. It is capitalized 
for $6,000,000 and pays to the city $159,000 
a year in taxes. Smaller corporations, in 
visible plant and annual turn-over, are often 
enough capitalized for half a dozen times as 
much as the Amoskeag. Its employees get 
their wages on time, and it does not issue 
trading-checks good only at company stores. 





Franklin Pierce as President, from a portrait 
in the Capitol at Concord 


It pays off in real money. Considering that 
it is not a philanthropy, but a business, run 
for profit, it measures up very well with the 
standard of its time and class. If any re- 
forms are to be made in the personnel of its 
employees, these will have to originate out- 
side the mills. It is hard to get workers 
enough to keep the mills going at top notch, 
and if women and children within the legal 
age limits ask for work they will continue to 
get it until the laws of the State are changed 
to forbid their employment under the pres- 
ent conditions. 

A Southern man who walked through 
the mill-tenement section with me said: 
“These ‘quarters’ are undoubtedly better 
than the slave quarters of the old Southern 
plantations — solider, I mean, though I 
doubt if they house as cheery a population 
as those old quarters did. But where is 
the Big House —the residence of the 
owner ?”’ 

The Big House, we were informed in due 
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President Franklin Pierce leaving the Eagle Inn, Concord, to take his office at Washington. From an 
old print now hung in the lobby of the Eagle Hotel, Concord 


season, is in Boston. There most of the 
levied dollars go at dividend time. New 
Hampshire supplies the water-power and 
the human labor; the South supplies the raw 
cotton; Boston supplies the capital and the 
brains and takes the surplus. Sometimes 
there is n’t any surplus — the octopus can- 
not bring back a diamond in every tentacle. 
The principal cotton-mills of Dover, fi- 
nanced in Boston, have not made anybody 
rich. For one thing, ‘the supply of children 
is so small there that the Dover mills are 
obliged to hire men to do work that is 
“ by boys and girls in most cotton- 
mills. 

The mill conditions of Manchester are 
repeated, in varying degrees, in Nashua and 
the other cotton towns of the State. Peo- 
ple who are poor must get food somehow, 
and if they find it necessary to go themselves 
and to send their minor sons and daughters 
and their wives bearing young children into 
the mills to toil through six ten-hour days 
every week, they will not be restrained by 
what well-intentioned but impractical sug- 
gestions may be offered by outsiders. 


II 
The Rule of the Railroad 


New Hampshire’s railroad earnings, like 
her mill dividends, are taken principally by 
Boston and other Massachusetts owners. 
And not only are most of the profits of the 
State’s public highways lost to the State, but 
the control of the public highways also is 
held and exercised ruthlessly and corruptly 
by non-residents. The true capital of New 
Hampshire is the North Union Railroad 
Station in the city of Boston. No matter 
who sits in the Governor’s office at Concord, 
the real Governor of New Hampshire is the 
president of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Conditions past and present are summed 
up by former Senator Chandler as follows: 


Once 


1. There was no consolidation of railroads 
without the prior consent in each case of the Leg- 
islature. 

2. There was free and active competition for 
business among the railroads of the State. 

3. There was a possibility of new roads being 
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The home of Mary Baker G. Eddy, founder of Christian Science, at Concord. 


Mrs, Eddy is 


to-day the most widely discussed native of New Hampshire 


built even against the opposition of the old 
roads. 

4. There was no watering of railroad-stock nor 
dividends upon money not paid into the railroad 
treasuries. 

5. The railroad commissioners fixed the rates 
for fares and freights, for the protection of the 
people. 

6. Lobbying expenditures were discouraged, 
and 

7. Free passes, to influence the conduct of offi- 
cials or citizens, were unlawful. 


Now 


1. All the railroads, whether within or without 
the State, may consolidate into one corporation, 
and one great railroad company embraces sub- 
stantially all our State lines as a part of irresistibly 
powerful lines outside the State. 

2. All railroad competition is abolished. 

3- No new railroads can be built unless the 
Supreme Court decides that the public good re- 
quires them, which it never does. 

4. Millions of watered railroad-stock have been 
issued and the people are taxed to pay dividends 
thereon. 

5. The power of the railroad commissioners to 
fix rates and fares has been practically destroyed. 

6. The expenditure of vast sums of money in 
controlling Legislatures has been encouraged by 
repealing a wise law limiting such expenditure; 
and 


7. The right of the railroad managers to give 
free passes not only to paupers, but to legislators, 
public officials, and all others, and to give them to 
one man and withhold them from another, ac- 
cording to their pleasure or caprice, has been af- 
firmed by a law passed for the express purpose of 
deluging the Legislature with free passes when 
railroad legislation is pending; all this stupendous 
revolution having been accomplished through laws 
carried through the Legislature of New Hampshire 
by the pressure of railroad power scandalously and 
often corruptly exerted.* 


This statement of conditions with refer- 
ence to New Hampshire railroads, which an 
examination of the records convinces me is 
correct in every detail, reveals New Hamp- 
shire as a vassal State even more surely than 
doés the non-resident. ownership of her chief 


* The Legislature of this year passed an act limiting the free- 
pass evil to some extent. Rail were forbidden to issue 
passes to delegates to political conventions in New Hamp- 
shire, the Governor was authorized to make a contract with 
the railroad for the free carriage of State officers and em- 
ployees and members of the Legislature, and: State officers and 
members of the Legislature were forbidden to get, for them- 
selves or any one else, any free transportation other than that 
to be contracted for by the Governor. A penalty of not less 
than $100 and not more than $1,000 is provided for each in- 
fraction of this law. The act does not apply to railroad offi- 
cials, employees or their families or agents, surgeons, attor- 
neys-at-law, or witnesses attending any investigation or trial 
in which they may be interested. The Governor has made a 
contract with the railroad for free mileage for State officials 
and employees at a rate of one cent a mile. 
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Frank S. Streeter, late attorney for the Boston 
& Maine in New Hampshire, now chief 
counsel for Mrs. Eddy, and said to 
be slated by the railroad to 
succeed Senator Gallinger 


manufacturing industries. Nor is the worst 
set down in Senator Chandler’s quoted 
summary of the facts regarding the rail- 
roads. 


How the State Lost an Equity of 
$2,000,000 


The State, in granting the charter of the 
Concord Railroad (now a part of the Bos- 
ton & Maine under lease), expressly re- 
served the right to take over the road after 
a period of years on certain conditions set 
down in the charter. The State, should it 
ever decide to take the railroad, was to pay 
the owners the first cost, $1,500,000, and 
arrears of dividends up to ten per cent. In 
1889 a special commission appointed by the 
Governor by direction of the Legislature 


John M. Mitchell, New Hampshire’s Democratic 
boss, who succeeds Frank Streeter as attorney 
for the Boston & Maine in New Hampshire 


of 1897 to learn the amount of the State’s 
equity in the Concord road reported that 
the arrears of ten per cent dividends amount- 
ed to $659,497.69. This, added to the first 
cost of the road, made the sum of $2,159,- 
497-69, which the State would then have to 
pay the owners if the State took over the 
property. The value of the road at that 
time was conservatively estimated at $4,- 
200,000. The State’s equity was therefore 
more than $2,000,000. The late Austin 
Corbin, then president of the Long Island 
Railroad and a native of New Hampshire, 
desiring not only to make a profitable in- 
vestment but also to help the State get its 
due from the Concord Railroad, offered 
to pay the State a million dollars for its 
equity in the Concord road. The State’s 
equity had been acknowledged by all par- 
ties concerned for fifty years. No one had 
disputed it. The Legislature had expressly 
reserved this and all other rights in every 
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Governor Benning Wentworth (1742), the first 
Governor after the separation from Mas- 
sachusetts, who became rich through the 
acquisition of much public land. From 
a portrait in the State Capitol 


amendment made to the railroad laws of the 
State after the time of the granting of the char- 
ter of the Concord road. The only later is- 
sue raised by the attorneys for the railroad 
was an impudent demand that the State 
should pay compound interest on the arrears 
of ten per cent dividends. In making this 
demand the road’s lawyers ignored the fact 
that it has always been the universal judg- 
ment of courts everywhere that the State 
in contracting with citizens is holden to no 
obligations other than those expressly stip- 
ulated; and in this case the charter of the 
Concord road contained no single word re- 
lating to the payment of interest upon ar- 
rears of dividends. 

Yet when the Legislature found itself 
forced to take some action upon the subject 
and required the State Supreme Court to 
give an opinion upon the State’s interest 














General B. F. Butler, a native of New Hamp- 
shire, who, like Webster, won his chief fame 
in the service of Massachusetts and 
the nation. From a portrait 
in the State Capitol 


in the Concord road, the court, after hear- 
ing legal arguments by the lawyers for Mr. 
Corbin and for the road, gave an over-night 
decision that the State had no equity in the 
Concord road — that its right to take over 
the property had been revoked by the gen- 
eral railroad act of 1844. Ex-Senator Will- 
iam E. Chandler, the foremost public man 
of, New Hampshire, mercilessly analyzed this 
decision, and reached the conclusion, which 
he published in the Concord Monitor, that— 

“The opinion of the judges, taking $2,- 
000,000 away from the people of New 
Hampshire, is sheer robbery unless (1) the 
general railroad law of 1844 repealed the 
17th section of the Concord Railroad Charter, 
and (2) was itself repealed as to existing 
rights by the General Statutes of 1867. Either 
proposition is a bald, naked untruth.” 

Mr. Chandler proceeded in a series of 
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Governor Woodbury Langdon (1784), from a 
portrait in the State Capitol 


brilliant articles to dissect the court and its 
decision, demonstrating clearly enough to 
the lay mind, not fogged with iegal techni- 
calities, that the Legislature, in every amend- 
ment to the railroad laws passed after the 
granting of the Concord road’s charter, had 
in express terms reserved to all parties con- 
cerned whatever rights they possessed — 
that no such rights had been extinguished. 

The court did not hale Mr. Chandler up 
for contempt, though his contempt was ex- 
pressed, repeatedly, in unmistakable terms. 
On the contrary, Mr. Chandler haled the 
court before the bar of public opinion for 
contempt, and at this distance, reading his 
indictment and the court’s long, labored, 
and misty explanation of its decision, it 
would appear that he made out his case 
absolutely. 

Another singular feature of this extraor- 
dinary decision is that it was not based up- 
on any suggestion offered by the lawyers for 














General John A. Dix, from a portrait in the 
State Capitol 


either party. The State’s right in the Con- 
cord road was not challenged in the argu- 
ment of the attorneys for the road who con- 
tested the Corbin offer. Their whole argu- 
ment bore upon the road’s right to claim 
the payment of compound interest upon the 
arrears of the ten per cent dividends, and 
upon a denial of the State’s right to sell its 
equity to a third party. They believed that 
if these absurd and impertinent contentions 
could be sustained, the State would find its 
equity worthless and would abandon its 
pretensions. The court’s decision went far 
beyond the arguments of the lawyers, and 
swept away the people’s absolute and un- 
disputed equity of more than $2,000,000 
upon assumptions which Senator Chandler 
declared so flimsy and far-fetched that they 
left him no alternative but to believe that 
the court had deliberately betrayed the State 
into the railroad’s hands. 

The net result of this decision, and of 
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Summit House and cog railway at the top of Mount Washington 


legislation from time to time dictated by 
the railroad bosses of the Legislature, has 
been to leave New Hampshire’s steel high- 
ways absolutely under control of non-res- 
ident owners, whose official headquarters 
are, as before stated, in the North Union 
Station in Boston. 


Pernicious Activity of the Railroad 
Machine 


Nor is this the worst that is to be reported 
of the railroad situation in New Hampshire. 
It would be bad enough for the people of 
the State to know that through legislative 
and judicial actions the control of their com- 
mercial highways had passed out of their 
own hands into the hands of non-residents 
interested solely in getting the largest divi- 
dends the traffic of the State can be made to 
pay. This would be bad enough, but the 
situation has been made much worse by the 
growing disposition of the railroad to inter- 
fere in the politics of the State down to the 
smallest detail. Not the least important 
public officer can be elected in State, county, 
city, or township without either whipping 


or surrendering to the political agents of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. The corrupt 
and corrupting organization formed to get 
possession of the State’s railroads has grown 
by what it fed upon until to-day it must 
needs thrust its fingers into every detail of 
politics, however local and however remote 
from any possible railroad interest. The 
beggar on horseback is riding the horse to 
death — and riding, in my opinion, to a dis- 
astrous fall. 


The Lincoln Republican Movement 


The Lincoln .Republican movement, 
headed by Winston Churchill in 1906, 
though defeated by the purchase of dele- 
gates’ proxies in the Republican State Con- 
vention, gave proof that the people as a 
whole are uncorrupted and can be led to 
victory over the compact but small army of 
corporation grafters. The spirit of that 
movement will be heard from again and 
again until New Hampshire once more 
takes her old proud place in the ranks of the 
free States. 

Senators Burnham and Gallinger and 
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Looking south from Mount Washington, Lake of the Clouds in the middle foreground 


Representatives Sulloway and Currier hold 
their offices by permission of the railroad. 
Frank Streeter, boss of the Republican 
party in the State and until recently attor- 
ney for the Boston & Maine, is said to be 
slated by the railroad to succeed Senator 
Gallinger. Mr. Streeter was succeeded as 
the attorney for the railroad by John M. 
Mitchell, the boss of the Democratic party 
of the State. This spectacle — of the lead- 
ers of the two great political parties openly 
serving the great corporation that has for 
years ruled New Hampshire and debauched 
her politics —is more eloquent than any 
words could possibly be in its revelation 
of the State’s need of political regenera- 
tion. 

The program of political reforms pro- 
posed by Mr. Churchill and the Lincoln 
Republicans was, in brief, as follows: 

I. Laws (1) for prohibiting the giving of free 
railroad transportation under any device of passes, 
mileage-books, or special contracts, to delegates 
to political conventions, governmental officials, or 
any other person not properly entitled thereto; (2) 
for the election of railroad commissioners by the 


people; and (3) for the ascertainment of the true 
value of the property of the railroads and of the 


other public-service companies within the State 
which shall furnish a just basis for taxation. 

II. A corrupt practices act for securing honest 
elections which shall prohibit political contribu- 
tions by corporations and require publicity of cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures by committees, 
candidates, and individuals. 

III. A law suppressing the evils of lobbying by 
requiring the public registration of attorneys and 
agents, and the publication of their fees, and of all 
other expenditures made to secure or defeat legisla- 
tion. 

IV. A primary election law which shall permit 
the members of all political parties to nominate 
candidates for office by direct vote. 

V. A law creating a commission to revise the 
tax laws of the State and to report to the Legisla- 
ture what amendments of these laws are now nec- 
essary and proper to equalize the burdens of tax- 
ation. 

VI. A stringent enforcement of the conditions 
attached to liquor licenses in towns and cities 
where licenses exist, and a like rigid enforcement 
of the provisions of the prohibitory law in all 
towns and cities adopting the prohibitory system. 

VII. The enforcement of the present law 
against gambling, including book-making, at the 
Salem race-track and elsewhere, and the passage 
of such additional laws as may be necessary. 


Aside from the halting and half-way step 
toward abolishing the free-pass evil, the 
Legislature of 1907 showed in other meas- 
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Daniel Webster, a little-known portrait owned by 
the New Hampshire Historical Society 


ures that it felt the influence of the Churchill 
campaign. A law was passed forbidding 
the transfer of proxies by delegates to polit- 
ical conventions. This law will prevent such 
scenes as discredited the last Republican 
State Convention. It requires conventions 
choosing delegates to the State Conventions 
to choose an alternate for each delegate and 
to file a list of the names of delegates and 
alternates with the Secretary of State, so 
that every one concerned may know exactly 
who is entitled to sit in the State Conven- 
tions. It will not hereafter be possible for 
venal delegates, who dare not themselves 
vote for a candidate obnoxious to their con- 
stituents, to sell or otherwise transfer their 
seats in the conventions to other men who 
will vote for the obnoxious candidate. 


The Reform Movement Is Not Dead 


A leader of the Churchill movement said: 
“The caucuses for members of the House 





John P. Hale, first anti-slavery senator of 
the United States. From a portrait in 
the State Capitol 


of Representatives took place about two 
weeks after the gubernatorial convention last 
year, and our so-called reform forces did 
not have a chance to make a fight for the 
Legislature which has just closed. Mr. 
Churchill was able to cover only a small part 
of the State in his campaign last summer. 
The result of that campaign gave him 157 
initial delegates at the convention. As there 
are two delegates for every representative 
ia the House, we expected to have about 
seventy-eight representatives for reform in 
the last House. Asa matter of fact, we had 
about sixty, eighteen of the towns having 
sent Democratic representatives. The re- 
form force, therefore, was about sixty, out 
of two hundred sixty-odd Republican rep- 
resentatives. The Senate was, as usual, en- 
tirely machine. The result was that the 
machine made the most of their opportunity, 
as we expected, riding down and oblitera- 


‘ting most of the measures which we had in- 
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The old Jackson House, near Portsmouth, built in - 1664, still standing 


serted in the Republican platform, and ma- 
king a concession only on the pass question. 
The machine and their organs are naturally 
embracing this opportunity to proclaim that 
reform is dead. As a matter of fact, it is 
very much alive, but quiet for once. The 
sixty Republican members of whom I spoke 
were loyal toa man, and towards the end of 
the session carried other unexpected strength 
with them in the House. We shall make our 
fight next summer, and, I hope, many sum- 
mers thereafter, if necessary. 

“As a matter of fact, we have obtained 
about as much as could be hoped for in a 
year. Two years ago it was impossible, as 
I know by experience, to get an anti-pass 
bill out of the Railroad Committee. This 
year, to everybody’s astonishment, the 
House almost passed a direct primary bill, 
missing by a very narrow margin, and 
passed the pure food bill, which the Senate 
killed. The machine is entirely wiped out 
in some places, and leaders like Jim French, 
who used to have everything their own way, 
are discredited. The trouble is at present 
that there are perhaps too many brands 
of reform, and which is the best of these can 


only be seen by the survival of the fittest. 
These things will work out of themselves, 
I hope.” 


Ill 
What the State Really Needs 


The Churchill movement proposed a 
very good program of patchwork repairs — 
as much, perhaps, as the people of New 
Hampshire are ready to consider at this 
time. But, passing from what is immedi- 
ately possible and “practical,” what New 
Hampshire —and every other State — 
really needs is to bring her governmental 
machinery into harmony with the genius of 
this age. Our State governments are a sur- 
vival from a day when there were no daily 
newspapers and few journals of any kind; 
no railroads or telephones or telegraphs or 
any means of quickly and widely diffusing 
information; of a day, in short, when it was 
necessary to send representatives from dis- 
tricts to the State capital in order that each 
might inform his associates upon the needs, 
to them unknown, of his particular district. 
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The world meantime has gone forward. 
Business in all of its many divisions has been 
reorganized to take advantage of the new 
means of collecting and diffusing informa- 
tion quickly and widely. Only the govern- 
ments of our cities and states have stood 
still. They have patched the original ma- 
chine until it will stand no more patching. 
City and State now alike imperatively need 
new machinery of government. 

New Hampshire has a Legislature com- 
posed of 417 members,— 393 representa- 


junketing’on free passes up and down the 
State, taking an interest in legislation only 
when something concerning his own district 
is uppermost, or when he scents an oppor- 
tunity to add to his State pay by collecting 
a bit of “honest graft.” The Legislature of 
New Hampshire is almost as bad as a stand- 
ing army. It comprises one thousandth of 
the whole population of the State, or one 
man in every three hundred. 

What New Hampshire ought to do is to 
abolish her Legislature, wipe out legislative 














Hotel Wentworth, Newcastle, where the Russo-Japanese Peace Conference was held, now owned 
by Boston capitalists 


tives and twenty-four senators,— the largest 
legislative body in the world, with the single 
exception of the British House of Commons. 
Legislative places pay $200 a session, and 
are so lightly esteemed (in the lower house) 
that they are used to pay off all sorts of po- 
litical debts. When the machine is under 
obligations to a man and does n’t dare to 
put him into an office of any dignity or re- 
sponsibility, it puts him into the House. 
There he is one of the idle and useless mem- 
bers who spend their days playing seven-up 
or pitch in the Capitol basement, or in 


districts, put the State’s business into the 
hands of a commission of five men to be 
elected by the whole State for two or four 
year terms, give these men absolute control 
of administering the State’s affairs through 
competent departmental executives to be 
by them chosen, and then hold them to ac- 
count for results. The people should reserve 
to themselves the power of direct legislation, 
through the initiative and referendum and 
the recall. With a government thus simpli- 
fied, and with responsibility thus fixed upon 
a small body of men, all of them constantly 
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working in the full blaze of publicity, New 
Hampshire or any other State could get its 
business done better than it is now or ever 
has been done, and at a small fraction of its 
present cost. The Texas cities that have 
tried this form of government, even though 
they have not incorporated the initiative and 
referendum and the recall in their new con- 
stitutions, have learned to regard their old 
governmental system as a happily discarded 
relic of past ages. They would no more 
return to the old method than the great 
industrial corporations would return to 
the wasteful competitive methods which 
they have discarded. The suggestion that 
the new system was undemocratic has 
been proved fallacious; the claim that it 
would be vastly cheaper and better than the 
old system has been magnificently vindi- 
cated. 


Railroad Rule Not Wholly Bad 


A just review of the legislative situation 
in New Hampshire compels the admission 
that railroad domination has not been an 
unmixed curse. French of Moultonborough, 
railroad boss in the House, for example, has 
undoubtedly done many things which he 
should not have done and could not have- 
done if he had set his duty to his State above 
his obligation to his railroad master. But 
it is equally true that he and men of his 
kind have prevented a vast amount of waste- 
ful and silly expenditure of the people’s 
money, proposed by the locust army of 
nameless greedy legislators eager to make 
a showing at home. There is indeed more 
truth than poetry in the remark of a railroad 
partisan that, but for the railroad’s firm 
grip on the Legislature, ‘that herd of wild 
asses would bankrupt the State within five 
years.” Twenty years ago New Hampshire 
had a bonded debt of over $2,000,000. This 
has been whittled down to about $600,000. 
The bosses who have ruled the Legislature 
in the railroad’s service have not entirely 
failed in their stewardship of the State’s 
affairs. 

If all the useless members could be elimi- 
nated, and the Legislature (if it be still de- 
sired to call the State’s administrative com- 
mission a Legislature) limited only to those 
members who now actually manage the 
business, or a like number of other men, we 
should have pretty nearly what I urge as the 
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desirable condition,— a council or commis- 
sion of from five to a dozen men. But they 
would then be operating in the open. We 
should not then be “unable to see the forest 
for the trees.” We should be able in every 
instance to fix personal responsibility for 
every legislative action. There would un- 
questionably, under such a system, be less 
inducement to members to betray the State, 
because there would be infinitely less chance 
for them to evade responsibility for such 
betrayal. 

No such commission of five men would 
ever have dared to assume responsibility 
for the sale of the Presidential Range of the 
White Mountains, with the most of Pitts- 
burg township (the northernmost and largest 
township in the State) thrown in for good 
measure, for the paltry sum of $25,000. 
Yet that is what was done only forty years 
ago with more than three hundred legisla- 
tors looking on. A few shrewd private in- 
dividuals, working upon their agents in con- 
trol of the Legislature, thus bought for a 
song property that even then was worth 
many times what they paid for it, and which 
has for years yielded to them or their suc- 
cessors an annual revenue far greater than 
the original purchase price. It is the con- 
stant occurrence of such transactions as this 
one, in the history of our States, that im- 
peaches the cumbrous and inefficient sys- 
tem under which their affairs are adminis- 
tered. 


The Blessings of ‘Political Aptitude”’ 


It is argued by supporters of the present 
legislative system in New Hampshire that 
it keeps alive in every part of the State an 
active and intelligent interest in the State’s 
business; that it develops a political apti- 
tude in thousands of citizens that would 
otherwise be lacking, since every young 
man of normal energy and capacity may 
reasonably hope at some time in his life to 
represent his district in the Legislature. 

What has actually taken place, however, 
apart from this entertaining theory, is that 
thousands, under the constant and conspic- 
uous tuition of the agents of the dominant 
corporations, have acquired a “political 
aptitude” and political tendencies adverse 
to good government. The buying of votes 
has increased, by common report, to an 
alarming extent, and hundreds of young 
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men who might otherwise have made re- 
spectable and useful careers in agriculture, 
business, and the professions have lost these 
better chances in the pursuit, not of honor, 
but:of petty profit in petty politics. 


Getting Back to the Town-meeting 
Idea 


New England has given to younger States 
many admirable gifts. It is doubtful if 
she ever gave them any more valuable than 
the principle of the town meeting. With 
the increase of population it was thought 
necessary to abandon, in practice, in the 
larger communities of New England, this 
most democratic. of governmental -systems. 
It has lately been demonstrated, in New 
Zealand and in some of the Western States 
of the American Union, that there is a sim- 
ple method of restoring the town-meeting 
idea in practice as in principle, either in 
large cities or in States. Maine, of all the 
New England States, is the first to take a 
step toward adopting this new usage of an 
old practice. When Maine’s Legislature, 
in March of this year, adopted a resolution 
submitting a constitutional amendment for 
direct legislation, it restored to the people 
of that State, in so far as concerns statute 
laws, their rightful power to legislate for the 
whole State under the town-meeting princi- 
ple. Should the electors of Maine in 1908 
approve the proposed amendment, they will 
thereafter have power to make new laws 
direct, and to revise, reject, or approve the 
measures adopted by their Legislature, 
which will then be dethroned from its pres- 
ent self-constituted station above the people, 
its creators, and will be reduced to the rank 
of the Board of Selectmen in the town meet- 
ing — the precise rank which, for the gen- 
eral welfare, it ought to hold. And when 
the people have thus taken back into their 
own hands the making of laws, what need 
have they of a Board of Selectmen consist- 
ing of from two to four hundred members? 
None whatever. Five men, chosen from 
the State at large, for their proved capacity 
in practical affairs, paid adequate salaries, 
and required to attend to the public busi- 
ness constantly throughout the year, would 
bring State business up to somewhere near 
the degree of efficiency attained by the best 
of the big corporations. 
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There was a-time when, there being no 
public press in the present sense, public 
opinion upon matters of State policy was 
guided by legislative oratory. No man will 
pretend that this is now the case. Questions 
of public policy are invariably determined 
by the public upon information obtained 
from the press. All that remains for State 
administrators to do is wisely to manage 
the public’s institutions and to execute the 
public’s will as expressed at the polls. It is 
notorious that most Legislatures nowadays 
devote no small share of their best energies 
not to expressing, but to defeating, the will 
of the people as registered at the polls. This 
has long been true of New Hampshire. Its 
net result has been the creation of a political 
machine which is abhorrent to most of the 
State’s intelligent citizens and which will 
be overthrown the first time that capable 
leadership marshals against the 3,000 rail- 
road pass-holders and their adherents the 
133,000 unsubsidized voters who pay fares 
when they travel. 


IV 
The Resources of the State 


The revenues of the people of New Hamp- 
shire are got mainly from manufactures, in- 
cluding, outside of the chief cities, the exten- 
sive lumbering and wood-pulp operations 
in the north. Summer residents and visi- 
tors are said to bring into the State each year 
from seven to ten millions of dollars, which 
is shared by nearly all of the towns of the 
State, so widely has nature diffused the 
charms of seashore, lake, mountain, river, 
and forest which make New Hampshire one 
of the most picturesquely beautiful of the 
American States. Secretary Bachelder, of 
the State Board of Agriculture, tells me 
there are 32,000 farms in the State, yielding 
an annual revenue of (approximately) $7,- 
00,000. The apple crop of the State is 
worth $1,500,000 yearly. During the last 
fifty years nearly one fourth of the total area 
of New Hampshire has reverted from culti- 
vated farm land to woodland and pasture. 
But this natural forest growth is of little or 
no value for anything except fuel. The 
magnificent forests of pine and spruce are 
rapidly passing, and nearly all of the tracts 
of any value are owned by lumber and pa- 
per-pulp companies, few of which make any 
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New Hampshire battle-flags, brought home from Southern fields and now preserved in the State 
Capitol at Concord 


attempt at reforesting their holdings. The 
State Forestry Commission has reported 
that the cutting of woodlands has not re- 
sulted in. any appreciable diminution of 
rainfall, but it has resulted in spring floods 
rushing down from the mountains to en- 
danger life and property along the lower 
reaches of the rivers. 

It seems to me that the State government 
could make no better industrial investment 
than by taking a thorough survey to deter- 
mine what lands are best adapted to forestry 
and what others are best adapted to agri- 
culture, and then promoting and guiding 
the scientific reforesting of lands now aban- 
doned to worthless wild growth. A brave 
effort is being made to educate the people 
in the value of scientific forestry by the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Durham. This school, the nucleus of a 
future State university, owes far more to the 
gift of a single far-seeing citizen than it 
does to the State. It was long an appanage 
of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, but is 
now located on a rich farm at Durham, and 
is training 211 of the youth of the State to 
be wealth-producers. The sciences of agri- 


culture, forestry, horticulture, and engineer- 
ing in various branches are studied by 199 
young men, and a dozen young women 
share the advantages of the institution —a 
number that will be largely increased when 
suitable dormitories are provided. 


Making Two Blades Grow Where One 
Grew Before 


Guided by President Gibbs, I viewed 
the work of the school, from chapel to cattle- 
pens. After Dartmouth and Exeter, with 
their sturdy old-fashioned insistence. upon 
bookish scholasticism, it was pleasant at 
Durham to get down to the earth once more, 
among common things. It was pleasant to 
see young men learning how to make two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before; to see them partaking in experi- 
ments calculated to improve the breed of 
New Hampshire sheep and cattle and swine; 
to enter into their work looking toward the 
reforesting of waste places; to share, even 
remotely, their enthusiasm in the engineer- 
ing branches with their potencies for greater 
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The boys of St. Paul’s School, Concord, playing hockey on the finest winter playground in the State 


development of the State’s natural resources 
in a score of ways. 

Benjamin Thompson, of Durham, dy- 
ing in 1890, left his estate to this school. 
His will required the State to hold and in- 
vest the funds at interest until 1910, when 
the income will become available for school 
uses. The property will at that time amount 
to nearly $700,000, and will afford an an- 
nual income of more than $30,000. As the 
school proves its usefulness, the Legisla- 
ture grows more liberal in its treatment. 

New Hampshire is proud of her famous 
statesmen and soldiers — of Daniel Web- 


ster, most magnificent among American | 


orators; of John P. Hale, first anti-slavery 
senator of the United States; of John Stark, 
— Molly’s man,— victor of Bennington and 
hero of a hundred warlike exploits; of John 
Sullivan, warrior and governor; of the Went- 
worths and Langdons, the Sanborns and 
Gilmans, and the other fine, free-handed 
old aristocrats, their contemporaries. But it 
is my belief that with the long pas- 
sage of time New Hampshire will feel 
greater pride in none of her great men 
than in grim, close-fisted old Ben Thomp- 


son, who toiled and saved through a long 
life to leave his money for the practical ed- 
ucation of the sons and daughters of the 
State. He was no waster; he could make a 
dollar do more work than most men. But 
neither was he any part of a miser, hoard- 
ing gold for its own sake. He built a monu- 
ment that will grow more impressive with 
the years, and will do a beneficent work as 
long as the State endures. The income from 
his savings, spent by men who love their 
work, will enlarge and conserve the real 
wealth of the State. Young men taught 
through his generosity will go out into the 
State to show how idle lands can be made 
productive, how the products of the land 
can be made more valuable. These young 
men will not be content to wait upon the 
slow processes of nature to reclothe barren 
hillsides and rocky pastures with trees; they 
will know how to plant and cultivate forest 
crops, and all other crops, better than their 
fathers. This is a true public school; what 
it lacks in traditions it makes up in useful- 
ness to those who most need its help. Per- 
haps the most significant story I heard at 
Durham was that of the farm-hand, earm- 
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ing $20 a month, who came up for the ten 
weeks’ winter term for working farmers, 
learned how to manage a creamery, and 
went away to a job at $50 a month for the 
next season. I think this story would’give 
special pleasure to Ben Thompson if he 
could hear it. 

Eighty per cent of the land of New Hamp- 
shire is untilled. Much of it is unfit for agri- 
culture, but almost 
every acre of it can 


has given it rank with the foremost schools 
of less than university grade. Here eleven 
hundred young men enjoy a course which 
is as far beyond that of Daniel Webster’s 
day in the school as Harvard is beyond the 
better high schools of this day. The State 
contributes $20,000 a year to the support of 
Dartmouth, regarding this sum as a reason- 
able repayment of the State’s obligation to 
the school for the 
education of its 





be mide to produce 
forest wealth profi- 
tably, if scientifi- 
cally managed. The 
State college is put- 
ting into the hands 
of New Hamp- 
shire’s farmers brief, 
concise bulletins 
telling them how 
this work can best 
be done. The stu- 
dents of forestry at 
Durham are learn- 
ing how to do the 
work by doing it. 


Vv 
The Aristocratic 
Ideal in Edu- 
cation 


One of the best as- 
sets of New Hamp- 
shire is her list of 
private schools and 
colleges. When her 





sons. The cost of 
teaching a pupil at 
Dartmouth is $260 
a year; the tuition 
charged is $125 a 
year. There are 
233 students from 
New Hampshire. 
The others come up 
from nearly every 
State in the Union. 
California sends 
five, and Illinois 
sixty-seven. Mas- 
sachusetts leads all 
other States at 
Dartmouth with 
five hundred stu- 
dents, so that Dart- 
mouth, although 
situated in New 
Hampshire, may al- 
most be counted as 
one of the Bay 
State’s educational 
institutions. Secre- 
tary Hopkins told 
me that the 233 








public-school sys- 
tem reaches the de- 
gree of excellence 
attained by Dart- 
mouth, Exeter, and 
St. Paul’s she will have an educational sys- 
tem to be really proud of. Dartmouth is 
not only one of the most flourishing col- 
leges in America, it is also one of the 
loveliest college .communities anywhere 
to be seen. He must be a world-weary 
old chap who, on seeing this school, does 
not wish for a moment that he might be a 
boy again, to be able to share the evident 
pride and joy of the sturdy youngsters here 
enrolled. President Tucker, seventeen years 
ago, found it a middle-century college and 


President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, whose 
recent resignation, owing to ill-health, 
has caused universal regret 


New Hampshire 
students now at 
Dartmouth College 
are ninety per cent 
of all the New 
Hampshire men doing collegiate work any- 
where. 

There has been some criticism of the 
Legislature’s action in voting money for the 
support of this private school. To some ex- 
tent it has been made the basis of a claim for 
publie aid of parochial schools. There are 
others who feel that the State should use its 
funds exclusively to build up its own college 
at Durham, and others still who, though 
they share the gencral admiration of the 
work that Dartmouth is doing, object on 
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principle to the use of public funds in any 
private school. It is said that a recent Gov- 
ernor, resenting the efforts made by some 
Dartmouth graduates to prevent his nomi- 
nation, tried to defeat the biennial appropri- 
ation for the school, but quit when he be- 
came convinced that the Legislature would 
pass the appropriation bill over his threat- 
ened veto. Dartmouth men do not defend 
the appropriation on principle, and the col- 
lege would refuse to accept the State’s 
money should it ever be made the basis of 
a serious attack. As matters stand, the 
school has been the great educational insti- 
tution of the State for nearly one hundred 
and forty years. New Hampshire is proud 
of it, and Dartmouth men are numerous 
enough and strong enough to see to it that 
the State makes what they regard as a just 
return for the benefits which the school con- 
fers upon the State. 


The Great Preparatory Schools 


Phillips Exeter Academy at Exeter main- 
tains its fame as a preparatory school of the 
highest rank. Frank Sanborn, in his his- 
tory of New Hampshire, says the Exeter 
boys of this day are sent through a severer 
course of study than were the Dartmouth 
boys of Webster’s time. Like Dartmouth, 
Exeter Academy is set in surroundings of 
peculiar natural loveliness. Secretary Tufts 
told me that it had been decided to limit 
the number of students at Exeter to five 
hundred. The growth toward this limit has 
been rapid in recent years, and the school 
has expanded to meet the demands made 
upon it; but the administrators have decided 
that they cannot safely admit more than 
five hundred students, since the relation of 
the school to its pupils is both professional 
and parental, and it would not be possible 
to exercise the kind and degree of super- 
vision attempted over a larger body of 
boys. 

Doing practically the same grade of work 
as Exeter, St. Paul’s School, at Concord, 
with four hundred students, is the favored 
preparatory school of the rich families of 
New York and Philadelphia. Its equip- 
ment is in keeping with the wealth of its 
patrons, but its graduates, naturally enough, 
have not the sam- reputation for thorough- 
ness and energy that has been gained by the 
graduates of the more democratic Exeter. 
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Progress of the Public-school System 


The public-school system of New Hamp. 
shire, like that of Maine, is weak at its roots, 
The wages of most of the teachers in the 
rural and village schools are pitifully small, 
so that only a most uncommon and self- 
sacrificing loyalty to the work, or a marked 
unfitness for any other occupation, can ex- 
plain the continuance of any one in this 
employment. State School Superintendent 
George Morrison has tabulated wages cur- 
rent in New Hampshire in industries em- 
ploying women and which are competitive 
with teaching, as follows: 


Occupation 
Trained nurses 
Compositors (women) 
Proof-readers (women) 
Stenographers 
Shoeshop girls 


Salary per week 


$17.76 (average) 
$16.73 (average) 
$10 to $15 

$9.50 (average) 
$8.80 (average 
J for 1906 for ay- 
dep year of 


Teachers (below high school, 
31.46 weeks) 


The lowest district average for teachers 
is $3.50 per week for a school year of twen- 
ty-four weeks; and the highest district 
average, $13.61, for a school year of thirty- 
eight weeks. Mr. Morrison adds: 


In the comparison cited above, it might be 
urged that the number of competing callings are so 
small in comparison with that of the teacher that 
there is less real competition than might otherwise 
be supposed. There appear to have been 2,126 
positions in the lower schools during 1906 calling 
for teachers. A moment’s reflection will, I think, 
assure the reader that the aggregate number of 
positions to be filled in the above cited occupations, 
not to mention others which are also in competi- 
tion, must far exceed the number of positions in 
the elementary schools. Attention is particularly 
called to the fact that the other occupations are 
open the year round, while the teacher can work 
at teaching but thirty-eight weeks in the year at 
utmost. 

No figures are cited for men teachers in either 
tte elementary or high schools. The call for men 
teachers is in competition with business, engincer- 
ing, the law, and medicine, and the disparity if 
quoted would manifestly be even greater than 
what we have seen. 

The remedy of course is in part better salaries 
for teachers. The cities have from time to time 
increased their salary schedules until some of them 
succeed fairly well in securing and retaining until 
marriage the services of competent women. ‘The 
rural sections and the country towns do not and 
in most cases cannot. 

The plain duty of the State is to throw enough 
money into the poorer towns to level up their sal- 
aries to an approximate equivalency of city sal- 
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aries, to require them to use State aid for better- 
ment of salaries alone, and to forbid them to em- 
ploy teachers below a certain prescribed mini- 
mum of education and preparation. 


Yet Mr. Morrison in his annual report 
reaches some very optimistic conclusions. 
He says: 


It is my deliberate judgment that . there 
is an evident improvement constantly going on. 

The changed character of the program brings in 
values that make for spiritual uplift. The pro- 
gram o{ twenty-five — not to say fifty or sixty — 

ars ayo, while it was in many places taught with 
commendable rigorousness, made for commercial 


the world’s masterpieces of art, clean inside and 
out, with properly constructed and properly con- 
trolled sanitaries. 


Rural Schools the Prey of Petty Politics 


The rural schools of the State share these 
enlightening influences of modern growth 
to but a limited extent. Most of them suffer 
from lack of funds and the before-mentioned 
“political aptitude.” This highly devel- 
oped political aptitude has resulted in ma- 
king a large portion of the rural schools the 














Birthplace of Horace Greeley, Amherst New Hampshire 


sharpness or mere cunning. The queen of the 
schoolroom sciences was arithmetic, and the crown 
of arithmetic was dollars and cents. To-day, the 
literature, the history, the drawing and art of the 
best elementary schools bring to bear upon the 
pupil examples of noble life and the vision of good- 
ness, and these subjects are the centre and the at- 
mosphere of the school life in schools enrolling at 
least one-half, and perhaps somewhat more, of 
the total membership. 

The architecture and appointments of the 
schoolhouse in an increasing number of instances 
have exerted an uplifting influence. There is a 
vast difference in moral influence between the 
old-time schoolhouse with its chill atmosphere, 
unsightly walls, and vile out-houses, and the well- 
equipped building, often a noble architectural 
effort, with abundant heat and sunlight, cheerfully 
tinted walls hung with excellent reproductions of 


prey of petty politicians, so that teachers 
are more likely to be chosen for political pull 
than for proficiency. Superintendent Mor- 
rison has no supervisory power over rural 
schools. He can only advise — and he does 
it. He urges the concentration of neighbor- 
ing small and poverty-stricken schools into 
central township schools. He would have 
his State generally adopt this plan by which 
other States, notably some of those in the 
West, have raised the standard of their ru- 
ral schools. There the “little red school- 
house” of song and oratory, with one 
teacher, one room, and twenty grades, has 
of late been giving way to the township cen- 
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A corner of the Senate Chamber at Concord, showing the walls covered with fine portraits of the 


State’s distinguished sons 


tre graded school, properly built, heated, 
and lighted, and supplied with a staff suffi- 
cient for doing grade work as it ought to be 
_done. The Western district school in which 
I once artfully conciliated sulky youths big 
enough to break me in two, at the same time 
guiding five-year-old babes through the 
mysteries of their “letters,” was long ago 
closed, and the children of my former pupils 
now ride in comfortable public conveyances 
to a fine graded schoolat the township centre. 
These people have felt and responded to the 
general movement of their time, and would 
not for worlds go back to the old, discarded 
system. To some extent this process of con- 
centration has been effected in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Superintendent Morrison, with an enlight- 
ened perception of the supreme importance 
of the public-school system at its founda- 
tion, urges the extension of the new system. 
He finds that, owing again to “political ap- 
titude” so carefully nurtured, the carrying 
of the children to and from these central 
schools has been made a political asset. “In 
general,” he says, “three methods are in use 


by school boards. In one the board em- 
ploys a man and team to carry the children 
of a certain section to school. If a compe- 
tent man and suitable vehicle are engaged, 
there is commonly little trouble. Some 
districts use roomy and comfortable barges, 
in charge of reliable men, and in this way 
two or more schools may often be conveyed 
to a third in comfort and safety. I can see 
no good reason why a district should not 
own one or more specially constructed car- 
riages, convertible into sleighs for the winter, 
capable of being closed in by curtains and 
heated by portable stoves. Trouble under 
*this arrangement is commonly caused by 
the employment of unreliable drivers and 
inadequate vehicles, the latter insufficient in 
size, without protection from the weather, 
and often rickety and perhaps unsafe. Sec- 
ondly, the board makes a trade with the in- 
dividual parent to carry his children at so 
much per week. Sometimes this works well, 
but more often it is a prolific source of graft. 
It not infrequently happens that this prac- 
tice begins in an effort on the part of the 
board to quiet a troublesome person by 
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what is practically a bribe to keep the peace, 
and ends by the payment of money without 
any service in return, the children walking 
to school or staying at home. Third, the 
board adopts a regular mileage rate out- 
side a certain limit. This seems to work in 
much the same way as the second method. 
Both methods are generating among the 
more ignorant classes a well-rooted belief 
that parents are entitled to compensation 
by the district for their children’s time in 
school.” 

Mr. Morrison sees no solution of the 
problem of the desultory and much neglected 
attendance of children upon the public 
schools in rural districts “ unless the State is 
willing to go to the length of organizing a 
complete transportation system for the 
whole State on lines somewhat the same as 
those on which the rural free delivery of mail 
is organized.” 


State Has No Public-school Fund 


New Hampshire, Mr. Morrison points 
out, is dependent upon direct local taxation 
for the support of public schools to an ex- 
tent scarcely equalled in any other State. 
Whereas the history of most other States 
shows that they early provided productive 
funds forthe partial support of public schools, 
often safeguarding such funds by constitu- 
tional provision, the only income derived 
from a State public-school fund proper with 
New Hampshire is that used for the sup- 
port of institutes, amounting to less than 
$2,400 annually. Other States reserved im- 
mense areas of productive public lands, the 
income of which was to be devoted to the 
support of public schools; New Hamp- 
shire’s was given to private schools, and 
even the areas thus bestowed for the most 
part no longer yield an income to education. 
Other States promptly invested all moneys 
received from the United States in their 
school funds, devoted the income from va- 
rious forms of State property to the State 
support of schools, decreed that fines im- 
posed upon the class who tend to break 
down society, the criminals, should be used 
in the work of the agency which upbuilds 
society, the public school, and the very ex- 
istence of such State funds attracted the be- 
quests of public-spirited and philanthropic 
testators. None of these provisions did the 
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early rulers of New Hampshire see fit to 
make. 

It is a curious fact in New Hampshire’s 
history that for more than a century after 
the foundation of the colony the control of 
its public affairs was in the hands of men 
quite as aristocratic by tradition and prac- 
tice as the rulers of even the Old Dominion. 
These men, a few families whose names 
occur again and again in the history of the 
colony and state, were not unnaturally more 
disposed to build up colleges for the educa- 
tion of their own sons than public schools 
for the education of the yeomanry. And in 
this way were public lands diverted to pri- 
vate schools that ought to have formed the 
nucleus of a State public-school fund. The 
other New England States have public- 
school funds ranging from $4,670,548 in 
Massachusetts to $255,451 in Rhode Island. 
The State school fund of Texas, the largest, 
is $33,664,993; of Illinois, second in size, 
$17,429,659. New York’s fund is eight 
and one-half millions; Wyoming’s, but 
$48,000. Between these figures range the 
State school funds of thirty-eight States. 
New Hampshire is conspicuous by her ab- 
sence from this roll of honor. 

This problem of inequality of educational 
opportunities offered the sons and daugh- 
ters of New Hampshire is one of the gravest 
her people have to meet. Mr. Morrison says 
truly: 

The public school is for the service of the State 
primarily. A long array of decisions of the courts 
of last resort, as well as deep conviction in the 
minds and hearts of our people, affirm this prin- 
ciple. It is politically unjust that one town should 
tax itself three or four times as much as another 
town in its effort to do its part of the State’s work. 
It is unjust to the individual and vitally destructive 
to all civic power to compel a child to put up with 
twenty weeks of school and no teaching worthy 
the name simply because he happens to be born 
into a town, no matter what its effort, which can 
provide for no better schools than that. The child 
is a citizen of the State before he is a citizen of his 
own town, and from his ignorance or inefficiency, 
or both, the State must increasingly suffer. A 
State system of public schools that follows exclu- 
sively the line of local self-government in matters 
of taxation just as surely provides for aristocratic 
education as does the State which leaves each cit- 
izen to educate his own children — the rich and 
cultivated to receive the best, the poor and igno- 
rant the worst. There can be no permanent revival 
of civic righteousness except upon the basis of a 
truly democratic education. There can be no per- 
manent abolishment oj special privileges except we 
begin at the bottom by providing equal opportunity 
in the education of the child. 
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Monadnock Lake and Mountain, Dublin, one of the richest and most beautiful summer towns of 
New Hampshire 


I shall recommend that the law-making body 
make a resolute advance in the matter of equaliza- 
tion. The honor of the State and the character of 
the next generation of citizens emphatically de- 
mand that present untoward conditions should be 
terminated as speedily as possible. 

In any case, whatever is done, conditions should 
be made providing that every town receiving State 
aid shall maintain its schools for at least thirty 
weeks in the year, and employ only teachers certif- 
icated as competent-by State authority. 


New Hampshire has but one normal 
school, graduating fifty-four students an- 
nually —a supply too small to equip all 
the schools of the State with teachers of the 
desired grade. Mr. Morrison asks for two 
new normal schools to meet this deficiency. 


Wide Gap between Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 


There is a wide gap between the primary 
and secondary schools in the local-option 
school system of New Hampshire. Man- 
chester, Concord, Nashua, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Keene, and Tilton have high schools 
well provided; but for at least one-half of 


the school-children of the State the transi- 
tion from primary to secondary schools is 
difficult or impossible. Mr. Morrison re- 
minds his people, in this connection, that 
“nothing is more fatal to true democracy 
than failure of true leadership. If you close 
the doors of opportunity to any child, you 
may be robbing society of a potential leader. 
If you close them to a large group of chil- 
dren, you certainly are robbing society of 
potential leadership.” He finds that “the 
attitude of the colleges toward the high 
schools has been wrong, and its influence 
pernicious, The exactions of many 
colleges have been such that well-nigh the 
whole effort of high schools has been direct- 
ed toward the college preparation of a few 
boys and girls, while slipshod work has been 
the portion of the majority whose intentions 
have not been toward college.” 

Thus the old aristocratic tendency per- 
sists, so that New Hampshire, priding her- 
self chiefly upon her alleged resemblance in 
fibre and institutions to Massachusetts, 
falls far short, in this most vital particular, 
of her ideal. 
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There is no doubt but the abuses cited by 
the State superintendent are awakening in- 
terest among the thoughtful citizens of the 
State, but it is doubtful whether a Legisla- 
ture that permits boys and girls of fourteen, 
whose education is limited to elementary 
reading and writing, to take up mill work 
for sixty hours a week as a permanent occu- 
pation will be strongly moved to the relief 
of the neglected children of the remoter 
farms. Indeed, the elements that now con- 
trol the government of New Hampshire, 
having nothing so much to fear as a rising 
public intelligence, may be said to have 
most potent reasons for hampering rather 
than enlarging the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children of the State. 


The Problem of the Parochial Schools 


Another feature of New Hampshire’s 
educational system that should have the 
State’s intelligent attention is the kind and 
degree of training of the thousands of chil- 
dren in parochial schools. City superintend- 
ents of education have nominal supervision 
of these schools, including authority to in- 
sure that the work shall be equal to that 
done in like grades in the public schools. 
But the law is a dead letter. This power is 
not exercised, because of the very superior 
“political aptitude” of the parents of the 


children in the parochial schools. More 
than one superintendent assured me that 
many of the parochial schools were far be- 
low the required degree of efficiency, but 
each declared he could not afford to invite 
war by laying any requirements upon their 
managers. 


The State as a Business Institution 


In her schools, as elsewhere throughout 
her overmanned and underpaid govern- 
ment, New Hampshire suffers from a too- 
conservative adherence to outworn methods 
and from the debasing political practices of 
the alien corporation that owns and oper- 
ates her public steam and electric highways 
and dominates her government in every 
branch. From the little lonely farms that 
nestle in northern valleys southward to the 
overcrowded “quarters” of the mill cities, 
evidences multiply that the State of New 
Hampshire, as a business institution, needs 
modernizing. It needs to overthrow the cor- 
rupt control of alien corporations. It needs 
to take an intelligent survey of its resources, 
with a view to getting the best and the most 
out of them for its people. It needs, per- 
haps most of all, to develop a complete and 
efficient public free-school system, from 
primary to university, so that every child 
born in the State may be fitted to render to 
the State a full account of its talents. 
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By HOLMAN F. DAY 


VII. 


e) jp] OHN BARRETT, millionaire, 

a /j realized rather vaguely that he 

es @ had left something on the bald 

"A poll of Jerusalem Knob. It 

eSA was after he had grasped 

ree Wade’s hand, both of them stand- 

ing shelterless under the skies, the God- 
sent rains beating into their faces. 

John Barrett, millionaire, stumbling 
weariedly to shelter,at the foot of Jerusa- 
lem Knob, having left something in that 
upper vastness where soul forgot the petty 
things, realized — vaguely again — that he 
had found what he had left. The Honorable 
Pulaski D. Britt seemed to pass it to him 
in a hand-clasp. 

On Jerusalem, John Barrett had left 
much of his insolence, more of his selfish- 
ness, and all of his vindictiveness. Dwight 
Wade, generous in his own triumph, had 
shamed the baser feelings out of him. And 
yet that new poise of a sincerer manliness 
seemed to be charmed away suddenly by 
the mere touch of Pulaski Britt’s big hand. 
That hand represented the brutal tyranny 
of the barons of the woods. It was thrust out 
in welcome over the threshold of the wan- 
gan camp, and Britt hauled in his fellow- 
baron with boisterous greeting. 

“Tt’s been hell for all of us, John. but I 
reckon you’ve been in the hottest corner of 
it, if what they tell me is ‘rue. I didn’t 
have time to ask for any details, not with 
that infernal fire on my hands, but it is n’t 
the first time that fools have been poked up 
in these woods to pay off old grudges 
against timberland owners. I’ve hit back 
hard a few times myself. This time we’ll 
hit hard enough to teach ’em a lesson that 
will stick awhile.” He put his head out of 
the door and yelled an order to the cook. 

“It —it may not be best to push things 
too hard,” faltered Barrett, spreading his 
wet, blue hands to the blaze of the Frank- 
lin. ‘Things have come up that —” 
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THE MEN FOR ENCHANTED 


“They’ve tried the same bluff on me,” 
blustered the host. ‘They loaded old Lane 
up with threats of what he’d do. Ii’s all 
conspiracy and blackmail. There’s more 
behind it than we realize now. But we'll 
dig ’em out, Barrett. We’ve got to smash 
the whole thing now or they’ll have us on 
the run. I did n’t suppose Barnum Withee 
was the kind of man to work out a grudge 
the way he did, but it shows us the danger 
in bein’ too easy with any of ’em. Old Lane 
is only crazy. It’s this Wade we want to 
bang the hardest. I’ll tell you what I be- 
lieve, John. I’ll bet cents to sawlogs he’s 
been hired to come up here and start a re- 
bellion. There are interests in this State 
that will do it. By Judas, in twenty-four 
hours J’/l show ’em!”’ 

That tacit partnership of honorable rep- 
aration bound by hand-clasp on Jerusalem 
had not the elements to make it endure in 
Pulaski Britt’s domains, with Pulaski Britt 
to sound the rallying-call of greed and tyr- 
anny. That earlier partnership, sealed by 
the arms of Old King Spruce, had never 
been dissolved, and Barrett was once more 
“‘Stumpage John,” cold and hard and cal- 
culating. 

“Look here, Pulaski,” he blurted, in sud- 
den confidence, ‘“‘there’s a little more to 
this than you understand just now. I’m in 
a devil of a position. I—I—~” he hesi- 
tated, staring into the fire and finning his 
hands slowly in the steam that rose from 
his sodden garments. 

“T have n’t done just right, I suppose, 
but there are reasons why, that a man like 
you will understand. I just left that Wade 
fellow up on the top of Jerusalem. We’ve 
had a talk. He didn’t understand very 
well.” 

“Did he offer to trade something for the 
sake of gettin’ that daughter of yours that 
he’s in love with?”? demanded Britt, ma- 
liciously. 
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“J don’t know,” confessed the other. 
“J’m under obligations to him, Pulaski. 
He cut me loose from a tree to-day in Pogey 
Notch. In another ten minutes the fire 
would have got to me.” 

“Great Jehosaphat,” exploded the host. 
“Tried to kill you! A timber grudge carried 
that far!’”? He stamped about the little 
camp. His face wrinkled with both appre- 
hension and fury. He had a sudden, vivid 
mind-picture of his own reign of tyranny, 
and realized that if John Barrett had been 
attacked Pulaski Britt had more reason to 
fear. ‘It’s a call for a lynchin’, John,” he 
said, hoarsely. “And I’ve got a crew that 
will do it.” 

“Tt was Lane that tied me — the fire- 
station warden,” Barrett went on. 

“And Withee turned you over to him, 
knowin’ he’d do it,” stormed the baron. 
“His men blabbed it that Lane had taken 
you. Withee, Wade — we'll clean out the 
whole coop of ’em!”’ 

But John Barrett did not seem to warm 
up to this plan of vengeance. He still kept 
his eyes on the fire. His shoulders were 
hunched forward with something of ab- 
jectness in their droop. 

“You have n’t got some whisky handy, 
have you, Pulaski?” he asked, plaintively. 
“I don’t feel well. I’ve had an awful night 
and day.” . 

Britt brought the liquor from a cupboard, 
cursing soulfully and urging vengeance. 
But after Barrett drank from the pannikin 
he leaned his face to the blaze again and 
broke upon the Honorable Pulaski’s vicious 
monologue. 

“I’ve told the thing wrong end first — 
but there are some things easier to say than 
others. It was Linus Lane who tied me to 
that tree and left me to die there, but —”’ 
Barrett rolled his head sideways and gave 
Britt a queer glance from his eye-corners — 
“did you ever see my daughter Lyde, Pu- 
laski?”” 

Britt blinked as though trying to under- 
stand this sudden shifting of topic and 
wagged slow nod of assent. 

“Have you ever seen that girl of the Skeet 
settlement — the one that does n’t belong 
to them?” Barrett half choked over the 
question. 

“Have I seen her?” roared the Honora- 
ble Pulaski, no longer paying attention to 
incongruity of questions. ‘Why, that’s the 
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draggle-tailed lightnin’-bug that set this fire 
that we’ve been fightin’ for forty-eight hours 
and that this rain stopped from bein’ a fifty- 
thousand-acre crown-fire! Have I seen her? 
I was there when she set it, and only the 
grace o’ God and that Wade’s fist saved her 
from bein’ shot, and shot by me!” 

Barrett did not look up from the fire. 

“Then you’ve seen both those girls, you 
say? I have n’t seen this one in the woods, 
here. But this Wade told me to-day that 
they very much resemble each other. He 
has heard some gossip and is making threats. 
He seems to think I ought to take the girl 
and care for her.” 

Britt began bitter diatribe, in which he 
was coupling the name of Wade and the 
girl as examples of all that is inimical to 
timber interests and timber owners —but 
checked himself suddenly as soon as his 
native perspicacity mastered his passion. 
A light burst upon his mind. A flicker in 
his eyes revealed that much. He strode 
back and forth behind Barrett’s stool and 
gazed down upon the stumpage-king’s bent 
back. 

“Look here, John,” he demanded, bluff- 
ly, at last, “was there any truth in that 
story that was limpin’ round in these woods 
about you almost twenty years ago? There 
was a woman in it — somebody’s wife. I’ve 
forgotten who.” 

“Tt was Lane’s wife,’’ admitted Barrett, 
finding confession good for the soul of one 
who stood bitterly in need of practical ad- 
vice — and Pulaski Britt was nothing if not 
practical. “I was up here prospecting and 
she was bound to follow me up to camp, 
and I was infernal fool enough to let her. 
And when it came time for me to go out of 
the woods I could n’t take her — you can 
see that for yourself! I thought I had pro- 
vided for her —I would have done it but 
she dropped out of sight, and I could n’t go 
hunting around and stirring up gossip. 
Same way about the child.” 

“Young one has had a nice, genteel 
bringin’-up,”’ remarked the Honorable Pu- 
laski, sarcastically. Hard though his na- 
ture was, there was the sincerity of the 
woods in him, and he felt sudden contempt 
for this man who had uprooted for one brief 
sniff of its perfume a woods’ blossom that he 
could not wear. 

“T did n’t realize it until Lane told me at 
Withee’s camp. I had hoped she had fallen 
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into good hands. It’s a devil of a position 
to be in,” he mourned, returning to his prior 
lament. 

“Well,” remarked Britt, inexorably, “ you 
can’t exactly complain because you are now 
gettin’ only a little of what Lane and the 
girl have been gettin’ a whole lot of all these 
years. It ain’t any use to whine to me, John. 
I don’t pity you much. I’ve been hard with 
men, but, by Cephas, I’ve never been soft 
with women. It don’t pay.” 

“It seems as though you ought to be will- 
ing to advise me a little,” pleaded Barrett. 
“I’m ready to do what I can for the girl, 
now that I’ve found out about her. But 
Lane insisted on me taking her out with me 
and declaring her to the world as my daugh- 
ter. And when I refused he tied me to the 
tree.” 

“Oh, ho! It was n’t just for old revenge, 
then?” queried Pulaski, his expression in- 
dicating a more charitable view of “Lad- 
der” Lane’s assault on the vested timber 
interests as represented by Stumpage John 
Barrett. 

In his turn, Barrett got up and paced the 
floor. “Such a thing would kill my chances 
of being the next Governor of this State, 
and you and the whole timber crowd have 
got a lot at stake there.” 

“Well, I’ve got to admit, havin’ played 
politics myself somewhat,” said Britt, uncon- 
solingly, “that a quiet little frost of scandal 
will nip off a budding leaf that a wind like 
that outside would n’t start.” 

He tapped his knuckle against the frame 
of the chattering window. In the hush of 
their voices they heard the wind outside 
volleying through the trees and roaring 
high overhead among the black clouds. 
Night had fallen. The crew had long be- 
fore finished supper, and the cook had 
twice summoned the inattentive two in the 
wangan to a second table spread more 
sumptuously. 

“And what kind of a trade is it your 
friend Wade wants to make with you?” 
inquired Britt. ‘Takin’ the thing by and 
large, you must be in for a prime hold-up 
in that quarter. If he should say, ‘Your 
daughter or your life — political life!’ I 
reckon you’d have to change your’ mind 
about his qualifications as a son-in-law, 
would n’t you?” He eyed Barrett keenly 
and heard his oaths with relish. ‘‘ You see,” 
persisted the host, “that though old Lane is 
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probably out of this for good after his at” 
tempt on your life, and while you can han. 
dle Barn Withee and the rest of these woods? ” 
cattle in one way or another, this Wade” 
chap is sittin’ across from you with about | 
every trump in the deck under his thumb, 7 
What does he say he wants?” a 

“He doesn’t say,” muttered Barrett, 7 
“He has n’t asked for anything. He’s think 7 
ing it over.” 1 

“Tableau of the cat and the mouse, and | 
him the cat!’ suggested the Honorable Pu. 7 
laski, with manifest intent to irritate. “J 7 
should have most thought you would haye 7 
thrown your arms around his neck after ~ 
your rescue and yelled in his ear, ‘My = 
daughter is yours, noble young man! Take © 
her and my money, and live happy ever © 
after!’ These fellows that write novels ale 4 
ways have ’em do that sort of thing — and 7 
the novel-writers ought to know!” a 

“There’s no novel about this thing!” re- © 
torted Barrett, angrily. ‘My girl knows 
whom she is expected to marry — and she'll © 
marry him when the time comes. And it 
won’t be a college dude without one dollarte 7 
rub against another. I’m in a devil of a po” 
sition, I say again, Pulaski, but do you 7 
think for one minute that I’m going te let 7 
that Wade make a slip-noose of this thing 7 
and hang me up with my heels kicking air? © 
I'll either choke him with thousand-dollar ~ 
bills, or — or — ” j 

He glared at Britt and forebore to finish | 
the sentence. 

The door opened just then and Tommy ~ 
Eye, teamster, poked in his grizzled head. 

“Cook has lost his voice hollerin’ ‘ Beans? ~ 
gents,” he reported, and Britt whirled on 7 
his heel and led the way out. 

“After supper, after supper, John!” he 7 
snapped, testily, when the other repeated ~ 
his plea for advice. ‘‘We’ll come back here 
and find a plan blossoming in our cigar } 
smoke.” They hurried away to the cook- 7 
camp, bending against the rush of the wind, — 
“Put some wood on that fire, Tommy,” = 
Britt called over his shoulder. 3 

With the scent of the inebriate for such © 
things, Tommy had sniffed whisky when 7 
he opened the camp door; his drunkard’s | 
eye caressed the bottle that the Honorable 
Pulaski had forgotten to replace in the cup- 
board. He stood dusting from his sleeves 


the bark litter of the wood he had brought 


and softly suffled the moisture at the cor 
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ms of his mouth as he gazed. One wild 
mpulse suggested that he take the bottle 
sd run away into the woods. 
“No,” said Tommy aloud, in order that 
s voice might brace his determination. 
Tt would be stealin’, and, bless God, Tom- 
py Eye never stole when he was sober. I 
y have stole when I was drunk and 
did n’t know it, but I never stole when I 
was sober.”” He paused. “I wish I was n’t 
sober,” he sighed. He took up the bottle, 
furned it in his grimy hands, gustfully 
studied the streakings of its oil on the glass, 
nd at last sniffed at the open mouth. “‘Ah- 
h-h, rich men have the best, and they 
Ihave plenty. Some people don’t think it is 
ong to steal from rich men. Ido. But if 
he was here he’d probably say, ‘Tommy, 
jyou have brought the wood — you have 
mended the fire. It is a cold night, and 
"sure the wind is awful! Tommy, take one 
‘drink with me and work the harder for 
Plaski Britt on the morrer.’” 
' He took the bottle away from his nose, 
"stared at the window’s black outline, lis- 
tened to the clackering frame, and muttered, 
‘again sighing, “‘Sureand them wor-rds don’t 
‘sound just like the wor-rds that P’laski 
Britt would say, but in a night like this it 
Fis n’t always easy to hear aright. I would n’t 
) steal — but I’ll dream I heard him say 
Yem. ‘One drink, Tommy,’ I hear him 
: $a Ned 
y He set the bottle to his lips, tipped it, 
‘closed his eyes, and drank until at last, 
“breathless and choking, he felt the bottle 
“suck dry. 
' “Bless the saints!” he gasped; “it was 
one drink he said, and sure with my eyes 
| shut I could n’t see how big was the drink.” 


He felt the thrill of the mighty potation from . 


head to toes. His meek spirit became ex- 
| alted. “If I should go out now,” he mum- 
| bled, “he would say that I stole it. But I 
' will stay here with the bottle in my hand 
| just as it was when I took the one drink. I 
| will show him. And after all, it is not the 
» much he can do to me — now!” He rubbed 
» consolatory palm over his glowing stomach. 
| He stood there, beginning to rock slowly 
' from heel to toe, until he heard voices and 
| footsteps. The preoccupied barons had 
| hot lingered over their repast. “No, I’ll 
| not run away. I’ll not steal,” muttered 
| Tommy Eye, “but —but I’ll just crawl 
» under the bunk, here, to think over the 
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snatch of aspeech I’ll make him. And a bit 


later I’ll feel more like bein’ kicked.”’ 


From the safe gloom of his covert he 
noted that they had brought back with 
them the boss, Colin MacLeod. Britt 
turned down the wooden button over the 
latch of the door and gave his guests 
cigars. 

They smoked in silence for a while, and 
then Britt spat with a sort of snap of deci- 
sion into the open fire and spoke. 

“MacLeod, a while ago, when we were 
talkin’ about Rodburd Ide’s girl, Nina, I 
told you that I would n’t interfere in your 
woman affairs again — or you told me not 
to interfere — I forget just which!”” There 
was a little touch of grim irony in his tones 
—irony that he promptly discarded as he 
went on. “About that Ide girl — you ought 
to know that you can’t catch her — after 
what has happened. I know something 
about women myself. The girl never took 
to you. If she had cared anything about 
you she would have run to you and cried 
over you when you were lying there in the 
road where Dwight Wade tossed you. 
That’s woman when she’s in love with a 
man. Don’t break in on what I’m sayin’! 
This is n’t any session of cheap men sittin’ 
down to gossip over love questions. It may 
sound like it, but it’s straight business. You 
can’t get that girl, Isay. Don’t be a fool any 
longer. But there’s a girl that you have 
courted and a girl that thinks a lot of you, 
because I heard her say so one night on 
Jerusalem Knob. You ought to marry that 

irl.” 
. The Honorable Pulaski again checked 
retort by sharp command. 

“That girl is n’t of the blood of the Skeets 
and Bushees, and you know it. She is a 
pretty girl, and once she is away from that 
gang and dressed in good clothes she will 
make a wife that you’ll be proud of. Now 
what do you say, Colin? Will you marry 
that girl?” 

MacLeod stared from the face of his 
employer to the face of John Barrett, the 
latter displaying decidedly more interest 
than his questioner. Then he stood up and 
dashed his cigar angrily into the fire. Blood 
flamed on his high cheek-bones and his gray 
eyes glittered. 

“What has marryin’ got to do with my 
job, or what have you got to do with my 
marryin’ ?”? he demanded, indignantly. 
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The Honorable Pulaski continued bland 
and conciliating. 

“ Keep onall yourclothes, Colin, my boy,” 
he counselled. ‘Don’t say anything to me 
that you’ll be sorry for after I’ve shown you 
that I’m only doin’ you a friendly turn. 
But I’ve found out a mighty interesting 
thing about this girl— Kate Arden, they 
call her. As a friend of yours I’m givin’ 
you the tip. It would be too bad to have a 
girl with a nice tidy little sum of money 
comin’ to her slip past you when all you 
have to do is to reach and take her.” 

The boss’s face was surly. 

“You must have been talkin’ with some 
one in Barn Withee’s crew,” he sug- 
gested. 

“And what does Withee’s crew say?” de- 
manded Britt, with heat. 

“Tt was n’t a sewin’-circle I was attend- 
in’ out on that fire-line,” retorted MacLeod, 
with just as much vigor. “There was some- 
thin’ bein’ talked, but I didn’t stop to 
listen.” 

“Look here, MacLeod,” cried his em- 
ployer. Britt came close to him and clutched 
the belt of his wool jacket. “There are 
some nasty liars in these woods just now. 
There are some of them that will go to 
State prison for attempted blackmail. You 
just tell ’em that much when they try to 
talk to you. You know who your friends 
are! Stay loyal to ’em. You are too bright 
a man not to realize which is your own side. 
I know you well enough to believe that all 
the lunatics and slanderers this side of Cas- 
tonia could n’t turn you against your friends. 
And you’ve got no two better friends than 
John Barrett and I.” 

“T’m not gainsayin’ it, Mr. Britt. But 
what has joinin’ this matrimonial agency of 
yours got to do with your friendship or my 
work ?” 

“T’ve found out, Colin, that this girl has 
got money comin’ to her from her folks. She 
does n’t know about it yet. No one else 
knows about it, except us here. She never 
belonged to the Skeets and Bushees. She 
was stolen. This money has been waitin’ 
for her. Barrett and I are bank men, and 
things like this come to our attention when 
no one else outside would hear of it. There’s 
— there’s —” Britt paused and slid a look 
at Barrett from under an eyebrow cocked 
inquiringly. Barrett slyly spread ten fingers. 
“There’s ten thousand dollars comin’ to her 


in clean cash, Colin. Now what do you 
think of that?” 

“T think it’s a ratty kind of a story,” 
said MacLeod, bluntly. 

Britt’s temper flared. 

“Don’t you accuse me of lyin’,” he roared, 
“The girl has got the money comin’, I say,” 

“Maybe it 7s comin’,” replied the boss, 
doggedly; “‘but has she got any name com- 
in’? Has she got any folks comin’? Has 
she got anything comin’ except somebody's 
hush-money ?” 

The woodsman’s keen sniffing of the trail 
discomposed the Honorable Pulaski for a 
moment. But after a husky clearing of his 
throat he returned to the work in hand, 

“Folks, you fool! You can’t dig folks up 
out of a cemetery. If her folks had been 
alive they’d have hunted up their girl years 
ago. They were good folks. You needn't 
worry about that. There’s no need now to 
bother the girl about her folks or the money, 
She would n’t know how to handle it if she 
had it in her own hands. It needs a man to 
care for her and the cash. We don’t want 
a cheap hyena to fool her and get it. You’re 
the man, Colin. Marry her, and the ten 
thousand will be put into your fist the day 
the knot is tied.” 

“It sounds snide and I won’t do it,” 
growled MacLeod, seeming to bristle in his 
obstinacy. “Not if she was Queen of She- 

” 

“Le’ him go, then!”” murmured a voice 
under the bunk. “Here’s a genplum puf- 
fick — ick — ly willin’.” 

The Honorable Pulaski turned to behold 
the simpering face of drunken Tommy Eye 
peering wistfully from his retirement. + 

“T’ll do it ch-cheaper, so ’elp me!” said 
Tommy, pounding down the empty bottle 
to mark emphasis. 

“Yank that drunken hog out o’ there, 
MacLeod!” roared Britt, after a preface of 
horrible oaths. And when Tommy stood 
before him, swaying limply in the boss’s 
clutch, he cuffed him repeatedly, first with 
one hand, then with the other. The smile 
on the man’s face became a sickly grimace, 
but he did not whimper.  ~ 

“*Spected kickin’,” he murmured, “Jus’ 
soon be cuffed.” He held up the empty 
bottle, that he still clung to desperately. 
“Want to ’splain ’bout one drink —” he 
began, but Britt wrenched the bottle from 
his hand, raised it as though to beat out 
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Tommy’s brains, and, relenting, smashed 
it into a corner. 

“So you’ve laid there and listened to our 
private business,” he gritted. ‘“You’ve 
heard more than is good for you, Eye.” 

“Did n’t hear nossin’,” protested Tommy. 
“Was thinkin’ up speech. Jus’ heard him 
say he would n’t marry — marry —” 

“Marry who?” 

“Queen o’ Sheby,’ says he, with all her 
di’monds. I’ll marry her. I’ll settle down 
wiz Queen 0’ Sheby.” 

“He’s too drunk to know anything,” said 
MacLeod. ‘“ Open the door, Mr. Britt, and 
I’ll toss him out.” 

And he flung the soggy Tommy out on the 
carpet of pine-needles with as little con- 
sideration as though he were a bag of 
shorts. 

He turned at the door and looked from 
Britt to Barrett. 

“You’ve put a big thing up to me, gents, 
and you’ve sprung it on me like a crack 
with a sled-stake. If I got dizzy and an- 
swered you short it was your own fault. 
Give me a night to sleep on it.” 

Outside he twisted his hand into the col- 
lar of Tommy Eye and started toward the 
main camp, dragging the inebriate. “TI’ll 
see that he keeps his mouth shut, gents,” he 
called back to them. 

“You need n’t worry, John,” announced 
Britt, closing the door and pulling out 
another cigar. “He’ll do it.” He waited 
for the sulphur to burn from the match, 
and lighted his tobacco, a smile of triumph 
wrinkling under his beard. 

“You don’t usually tackle Pulaski D. 
Britt for good practical advice without get- 
tin’ it,’ he went on. “The girl is crazy 
after MacLeod. And when she’s married 
to him and settled down here in these woods, 
where she belongs, the chap that wants to 
make her Exhibit A in a slander against 
John Barrett will find himself up against a 
mighty tough proposition. You see that, 
don’t you? Now the next thing is to get her 
out of the hands of that gang that want to 
use her against you.” 

He mused a moment. 

“All that we need to do is to send a man 
up to Jerusalem to-morrow and say that 
you’re all ready to start for outside and 
propose to take the girl along. If any one 
in this world has any rights over her, you 
have. They can’t refuse. And now we’ll 


go to bed, John, for if ever two men needed 
sleep, I reckon we’re the ones.” 

But it was not unbroken slumber that 
came to them. The big winds outside 
roared with the sound of a bursting ava- 
lanche. Over the camp the sawing limbs of 
the interlaced crowns squalled and groaned. 
There were deeper, further, and more mys- 
tic sounds, like mighty cellos. And when 
the great blow was at its height the wangan 
camp, built upon the roots of the splay- 
foot spruces, swayed with the writhing of 
the roots, creaked in its timbers, and seemed 
to toss like a craft on a crazy sea. There 
were near rackets in the woods like the de- 
tonations of heavy guns. Every now and 
then the earth shivered and thunderous ech- 
oes boomed down the forest aisles. 

“Do you hear ’em, John?” called Britt, 
at last. He had been long awake and had 
marked the restless stirrings of the other in 
the bunk below him. 

“T’ve been listening an hour,” said Bar- 
rett, despondently, “and it’s big stuff that’s 
coming down. Our fire loss was small 
change to what this means to us, Pulaski. 
Withee has devilled my lands until there 
is n’t a wind-break left.” 

A roar like the awful voice of a park of 
artillery throbbed past them on the volley- 
ing wind. 

“T feel as though it was kissing a thou- 
sand dollars good-by every time I hear one 
of those noises,” said Britt. ‘The devil can 
play jack-straws in the Umcolcus region 
after this night and find a new bunch for 
every day.” 

At last they looked out on the dawn dis- 
mally. The great gale had blown overhead 
and away, the rear-guard, laggard clouds 
chasing it, and the hard growth, stripped 
of every vestige of leaf, gave pathetic testi- 
mony to the bitterness of the conflict of the 
night. 

The two lumber-barons, staring anxiously 
up at the slopes of the black growth for 
signs of ravage, were confronted by Tom- 
my Eye, meek, repentant, and shaky. 

“Sure, the witherlicks and the swamp 
swogons did howl last night, gents, and 
they all did say as how Tommy Eye ought 
to be ashamed of the size of his drink. And 
I’ve come to you to get my kick.” He 
turned humbly. 

The Honorable Pulaski D. Britt ac- 
cepted the invitation with alacrity, and 
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dealt the kick with a vigor that fetched a 
squawk from the teamster. The timber- 
tyrant’s mood that morning welcomed such 
an opportunity as a surcharged cloud wel- 
comes a lightning-rod or a farmhouse 
chimney. But once the kick had been dealt 
the Honorable Pulaski felt less wire on the 
edge of his meat-ax temper. 

“And now I’ll take my discharge,” said 
Tommy. ‘“ MacLeod gave me an order on 
you for my pay.” 

Britt snatched the paper and tore it up. 

“Get into that hovel and look after your 
horses.” But when Tommy turned to go 
his employer called him back. “I’ve got 
another job for you just now, you snake- 
chaser. You need to chew fresh air, and 
you’ll find a lot of it on top of Jerusalem. 
I don’t know just how much you under- 
stood of our business in that wangan camp 
last night, Eye, and I don’t care. You know 
me well enough to understand that if you 
ever blab any of it I’ll have yourha’ slet out 
of you!” Tommy bowed under a furious 
glare. “It will depend on how well you do 
an errand for me now whether or not I feed 
you to bobcats. You get that, do you?” 

Again the teamster bowed his wistful as- 
sent. 

“T wish I had n’t let Sheriff Rodliff and 
his men leave,” remarked Britt to “Stump- 
age John,” eyeing Tommy with some dis- 
favor. ‘But perhaps this fool can do the 
trick better than a sheriff’s posse. Sending 
the posse might make talk and stir suspi- 
cions.” 

“The quieter it’s done the better,” sug- 
gested Barrett. “After my talk with Wade 
— which was pretty soft, as I remember it 
— it will seem natural for me to send after 
the girl — and by just such a messenger as 
this.” 

“So we’ll send the fool — you’re right!” 
affirmed Britt. ‘‘Tommy,” he directed, 
wagging thick finger under the man’s atten- 
tive nose, to mark his commands, “you 
hump up to that fire-station on Jerusalem 
as quick as leg-work will get you there, and 
there you’ll find a young girl. There ars 
not enough young girls up there so that 
you’ll make any mistake in the right 
one. You tell the one that’s in charge, or 
whoever claims to be in charge, that the 
girl has been sent for. You’ll probably 





find that fellow Dwight Wade takin’ the re- 
sponsibility. Tell him that it’s all right, 
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and that the gentleman he made the talk 
with is prepared to back up all promises, 
Bring the girl back with you.” 

“Girls was never much took with me, 
and I never was handy in makin’ up to 
girls,” protested Tommy, his face pucker- 
ing in alarm. “She prob’ly won’t come, and 
then I’ll git kicked again.” 

“You'll get kicked again dam sudden 
if you don’t do as I tell you, and do it quick 
and do it right,” roared Britt, starting off 
the camp platform. And Tommy, cowed 
by his tyrant, stood not upon the order of 
his going. He was trotting with a dog- 
waddle when he disappeared up the Jeru- 
salem trail. 

“He ought to be back by noon,” said 
Britt. “In the meantime we’ll eat breakfast 
and then cruise for blow-downs. And I’m 
thinkin’ it is n’t goin’ to be a very humorous 
forenoon for timber-land owners.” 

Nor was it. They came back out of 
wastes of splintered devastation, blocked 
ram-downs, choked twitch-roads, and hid- 
eous snarl of cross-piled timber. 

Tommy Eye, returned emissary, was 
seated on the edge of the wangan platform 
with attitude and countenance of alarmed 
expectancy, and by his side was old Chris- 
topher Straight, the guide who had accom- 
panied Dwight Wade from Castonia set- 
tlement. 

“TI done it—I said as you said for me 
to say,” Tommy began, eagerly, ‘‘and Mr. 
Straight, here, will tell you the same. I 
said it first to old Noah, up there, and he 
was startin’ off with his animiles like as they 
done with the ark stranded, and he swore 
me up hill and down and —” 

“Shut up!” barked the Honorable Pu- 
laski, in a perfectly fiendish temper after 
the sights of that forenoon. “ Did you bring 
that girl? And if you did n’t, why not?” 

“T can tell you better, perhaps, Mr. Britt,” 
broke in old Christopher, calmly. “She has 
been left on Mr. Wade’s hands, and Mr. 
Wade feels that he ought to proceed care- 
fully in the matter. Warden Lane, who had 
assumed charge of her, seems to have ut- 
terly lost his wits. All last night — which 
was an awful night, gentlemen, on Jerusa- 
lem — he was out on the ledges raving and 
howling. I think that a matter that Mr. 
Barrett will understand was giving him hor- 
ror of conscience, if that’s the term to ap- 
ply. This mornin’ he seemed to be clean 
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out of his head. He knocked the saplin’s 
off hiscagesand let out the animals and they 
followed him off down into the woods —’”’ 

“Moose, bobcat, fisher-cat —” but Tom- 
my ceased his enumeration to dodge a vi- 
cious sweep of Britt’s palm. 

“He left the place apparently for good, 
for he took his rifle and his pack,” contin- 
ued the guide. “I thought the timber-own- 
ers might like to know that their fire-station 
isabandoned. As for the girl,”’ he hastened 
to add, “ Mr. Wade directed me to say for 
him that for reasons that Mr. Britt, here, 
would readily understand, he did n’t think 
she —” 

“Because she has lost her head over my 
boss, MacLeod, eh?” demanded Britt. 

“You saw yourself that the girl was n’t 
to be controlled easily when the young man 
was present,” said Christopher, mildly. 
“So he believes if there is business to be 
talked to her, and about her, it will be bet- 
ter to meet somewhere else.” 

“The blasted coward is afraid to come 
here with her, or let her come,” sneered the 
Honorable Pulaski. “Well, we’ll go up 
there; and we’ll take a few men along and 
find out who’s runnin’ this thing —a col- 
lege dude or the men who control these 
timber-lands.” Mr. Barrett would have ad- 
vised more conciliatory talk. But Mr. Britt 
was in a mood too generally unamiable 
“% day to heed prudence and wise coun- 
sel, 

“You’ll have only ‘your trouble for your 
trip,” remarked Straight. “This man, here, 
said that Mr. Barrett was all ready to leave 
the woods. Mr. Wade has left the top of the 
mountain with the girl and will meet Mr. 
Barrett to the south of Pogey Notch. You’ll 
not have to go out of your way, sir,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Well, where?” snapped Britt. 

“I’m here prepared to lead Mr. Barrett 
to the place, and I suggest that if he’s ready 
we’ll be on our way. You’ll probably want 
to fetch Lane’s at nightfall, sir.” 

This patent distrust of Pulaski Britt and 
his designs angered that gentleman quite 
beyond the power of his profanity to portray. 
But he knew Christopher Straight too well 
to attempt to bulldoze that hard-eyed old 
woodsman, 

“Ts this select assembly too good to have 
me come along ?”’ he inquired, his thick lips 
curling under his beard. ~ 


“T think Mr. Wade will be glad to have 
you there,” said Christopher, mildly. “He 
did n’t say anything to the contrary. He ex- 
pects Mr. Barrett to have some one to keep 
him company as far as the stage road, 
though he thought it probably would be a 
woodsman. But Mr. Wade gave particu- 
lar instructions about any crowd comin’ 
along, and he’ll not meet any one if your 
boss MacLeod is in the party. That’s 
straight talk. He’s had all the trouble with 
your boss that he cares for.” 

After a withering survey of Straight, 
which the old guide endured with much 
composure, Britt beckoned Barrett away 
with a jerk of his head, and the two strolled 
behind the horse-hovel. 

“There you have it, John,” he gritted, 
more ireful as a champion than the man 
who was implicated as unhappy principal. 
“It’s a put-up job. He’s goin’ to plaster 
the girl onto you. It’s his play! He’s goin’ 
to use it for all it’s worth.” 

“Tt will be better for me to take her out 
than to have him chase along after me with 
the girl and the story —if that’s the way 
he feels, and it’s plain that he means to 
make trouble,” said Barrett, moodily. “I 
can put her away somewhere in a board- 
ing-school and —” 

The Honorable Pulaski broke upon this 
doleful capitulation with contemptuous 
brusqueness. 

“You talk like a fool, John! Take that 
girl outside these woods and give her an ed- 
ucation? File her teeth so that she can set 
’em into your throat? You teach her to 
read and to write and to know things, and 
that’s what it will amount to in the end. 
The girl has got to stay here!” He em- 
braced the big woods in a vigorous gesture. 
“She belongs here! And the only way to 
keep her here is to put her in the hands of 
a man that —” 

Colin MacLeod had followed them to 
their retreat behind the hovel, and was 
standing at a little distance, looking at 
them. 

“Come here, Colin!” And Britt ad- 
vanced to meet him and clutched his arm, 
the arm that Dwight Wade had dislocated 
in that memorable battle at Castonia. “ Boy, 
if you are a coward, now is your time to 
own it. Old Straight has come down here 
to tell us that Wade has that girl in his 
hands. He knows what she’s worth. He 
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wants to meet Barrett and myself. You can 
guess why. He proposes to get hold of that 
money. He knows we control it. We can’t 
help ourselves if she elects to stay with 
him.” 

The able old liar of the Umcolcus knew 
his man as the harper knows his instru- 
ment. He felt the muscles ridge under his 
clutch. 

“He has sent word that he won’t have 
you at the meeting. Ask Straight! He’ll 
give you the message. The dude knows he 
would n’t stand the show of a snowball in 
Tophet with you there where the girl could 
see you. If you’re a coward, say so, and 
we’ll look further.” 

“By the gods, I’m no coward, and you 
know it!” shrilled the boss. 

“He’s licked you once and cut you out 
with one girl,” persisted Britt. ‘The whole 
Umcolcus knows that! When they find out 
that he’s got away with a girl that has been 
in love with you — and with ten thousand 
dollars in the bargain, why, boy, even Tom- 
my Eye will dare to put up his fists to you!” 

In MacLeod’s tumultuous mind it was no 
longer the softer passion’s selection between 
Nina Ide and Kate Arden; it was the hard, 
bitter passion of the primordial man — the 
instinct to grasp what a foe is coveting, for 
the sake of humiliating that foe. Again 
MacLeod felt himself thrust forth by cir- 
cumstances to be the champion of his kind. 
That man from the city was of the other 
sort. 

“Mr. Britt,” he choked, “let me at him 
once more!” 

“Oh, that will be all right!” said the 
baron; “but we are not arranging a prize- 
fight, MacLeod. Scraps are interestin’ 
enough when there isn’t more important 
business on hand. There happens to be 
business just now. The whole idea is, are 
you ready to marry the girl?” 

MacLeod had approached them that 
morning with the grim resolution to be de- 
fiant on that point. The flicker in his eyes 
now was the shadow of that resolution de- 
parting. 

“Tf it’s him against meagain,” hesnarled, 
“T’ll marry a quill-pig and ask no ques- 
tions.” 

“Not exactly cheerful talk to hear from 
a prospective bridegroom, marryin’ money 
and good looks,” commented the Honor- 
able Pulaski, drily, “but a promise is a 
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promise, MacLeod, and I never knew you 
to break one you made me. Shake!” 

By the way in which both Barrett and 
MacLeod turned inquiring gaze on him, the 
Umcolcus baron understood that he was 
tacitly elected autocrat of the situation, and 
he proceeded about his task with the brisk- 
ness characteristic of his habit of command, 

“John, you get your breakfast, bid us an 
affectionate farewell, and go along with old 
Straight. Go alone. Tell him you left all 
your duffel at Withee’s camp and don’t 
need any guide. I’ll look after the rest of 
it. Chris Straight can hide his dude and 
the girl, but he can’t pull up the ground 
behind him.” 

They set away promptly after the noon 
snack, the taciturn Christopher offering no 
comment on Mr. Barrett’s amiable compli- 
ance, and apparently blandly unsuspicious 
that the Honorable Pulaski concealed guile 
under a demeanor that had suddenly be- 
come pacific. Men who had made their 
warfare more by craft and less by brute 
strength would have been more wily. John 
Barrett and Pulaski Britt had always been 
too confident of their own power to think 
subterfuge necessary. Barrett, especially, 
as he strode along at the heels of old Chris- 
topher, was so well content with his own 
first essay in duplicity that his taking-down 
was correspondingly humiliating. They 
were resting, he and the old guide, after a 
tough scramble around a blow-down that 
they had encountered a mile or so from 
Britt’s camps. 

With a jerk of his chin Christopher indi- 
cated a far-off sound on the back-trail. 

“Pretty busy, that woodpecker is, Mr. 
Barrett!” 

“Stumpage John” assented, wondering 
at the same time how such an old woods- 
man could misinterpret that chip-chop. 
“The fool Indian ought to make allowance 
for a blow-down,” he reflected, angrily. 
“He’s following too close.” 

“In this world you expect cheap men to 
lie and cheat,” remarked Christopher, se- 
renely. ‘But you don’t hardly expect State 
senators and candidates for Governor to be 
of that sort.” 

“What the devil do you mean ?” demand- 
ed Barrett, with heat. 

“TI mean that Britt’s Indian, Newell 
Sockbeson, is followin’ us and makin’ a 
double-blaze for — well, I suppose it’s so 
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that Pulaski Britt and his men can chase 
usup. As to why, you probably know bet- 
ter’n I do, Mr. Barrett.” 

The timber-baron stared at this discon- 
certing old plain-speaker without finding 
fit words for reply. 

“Tt can hardly be that he’s goin’ to all 
that trouble simply to get the girl. Mr. Wade 
is ready to turn the girl over to you, Mr. 
Barrett. Why is it that men ain’t willin’ to 
play fair in this world? What does Pulaski 
Britt want to meddle in this thing for?” 

“T think you must be mistaken about the 
Indian following us,” paltered the million- 
aire. ‘‘You’re only guessin’ about that, 
Straight.” 

“When I see Pulaski Britt talk to an In- 
dian, when I see that Indian pack a lunch, 
take a camp-ax, and hide at the mouth of 
the trail, I don’t have to guess, Mr. Barrett. 
Some of us old fellows of the woods see a 
whole lot of things without seemin’ to take 
much notice.” He got up off the tree-trunk 
where he had been sitting and made ready 
to take the trail again, swinging his pack 
to his shoulders. 

“There would n’t have been any misun- 
derstanding if Wade had sent the girl back 
by the messenger,” protested Barrett. “And 
if he did n’t have something up his sleeve he 
would have done so. That girl is nothing 
tohim, and he’s meddling in affairs that are 
none of his business.” 

“You’d better save that talk and tell it 
to him,” said the old guide, grimly. “I’m 
goin’ to take you to where we arranged to 
meet, if every man that Britt can rake and 
scrape on his ten townships comes followin’ 
at my back. I’ve thought it over and the 
more witnesses there are to some things the 
better it is for all concerned — or the worse!” 

And reflecting on what these words might 
mean, and now a little dubious as to the sa- 
gacity of Pulaski Britt in handling delicate 
negotiations, “Stumpage John” plodded 
on with less content in his heart. 

Two miles further down the trail, at a 
locality that Barrett recognized as the old 
Durfy camps, Straight signalled by dis- 
charging his rifle, and Dwight Wade came 
into sight with the girl. Foolish Abe of the 
Skeets followed far behind like a sheepish 
dog that was uncertain whether to expect 
kick or caress. 

“You may as well know first as last that 
the whole pack is followin’ a little way be- 
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hind,” snorted old Christopher, in disgust. 
“Britt sent an Indian to sniff the trail and 
blaze the way. I did your errand, that’s all. 
You’ve got time to get away. You may 
want to keep on tryin’ to do business with 
a crowd that ain’t square. I don’t!” He 
turned and walked away, sat down and 
filled his pipe. 

“T had Straight explain to you why it was 
better to meet privately here,” declared 
Wade, with honest resentment glowing in 
his eyes. “But I’m not going to run. I have 
had hard work to induce this young woman 
to consider your proposition to educate her, 
Mr. Barrett.” He held her by the hand and 
spoke out with a candor that convinced the 
lumberman that here there was neither res- 
ervation nor complicity. The girl eyed him 
sulkily, without interest, the same as she 
gazed hatred at all outsiders. “I have told 
this young woman that you, as a timber- 
land owner, are sorry for all the troubles 
that the Skeets and Bushees have been 
through in years past and are anxious to 
make up in some way. I have explained 
your proposition to educate her in some 
good boarding-school. As she can neither 
read nor write now she hardly is prepared 
to appreciate what this means, Mr. Barrett, 
and she can’t express her thanks. But I’m 
sure that later she will have full sense of 
your kindness and generosity. The girl is 
untrained, and realizes it. I hope you’ll 
overlook any apparent lack of gratitude, 
Mr. Barrett. She will know how to express 
it some day.” 

John Barrett, looking into the face that 
was humble replica of the face of the daugh- 
ter that he loved and cherished in his city 
home, felt one throb of strange emotion, 
and then realized in all his selfish nature 
that affection is more a matter of habit and 
cultivation than an affair of instinct. After 
the one thrill his soul shrank from her. He 
had not expected the girl to be so like. He 
caught himself wishing that he had not made 
the compact with the inexorable Britt, and 
listened for the noise of the men-pack with 
shame and some regret. On the other hand, 
this girl, unkempt for all her beauty, inso- 
lent with the insolence of ignorance, staring 
at him from under knitted brows, was im- 
possible, he reflected, as an asset of a man 
with a reputation to preserve and an ambi- 
tion to fulfil. Instead of feeling the instinct 
of tenderness, he looked at this wild young 
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thing of the woods with uneasy fear in his 
shifting eyes. 

With honest resentment Wade noted the 
baron’s reluctance to endorse the proffer 
made in behalf of compromise. 

“You think I am a meddler, Mr. Barrett,” 
he said, coming close to the other, “but 
don’t think that I’m satisfying any petty 
personal grudge when I ask that you care 
for this poor girl! Perhaps you would have 
done so anyway, without my suggestion. I 
hope so.” 

“T think I could have arranged my own 
business without any outside help,” said 
Barrett, drily. He began to feel that he 
could extricate himself from the situation 
better if he prodded up his own resentment. 

‘Circumstances threw the girl in my way 
and her story into my ears, Mr. Barrett. 
I’ve been Don Quixote enough to see her 
through this thing. I’m sorry it happens 
to be you on the other side. I’m afraid you 
won’t give me credit for unselfishness.” 

“*T’ll allow you all the credit you deserve,” 
said “Stumpage John,” sullenly. “I under- 
stand, without your telling me, that you are 
gentleman enough to keep this matter be- 
hind your teeth on account of my family. I 
thank you Wade. I'll take charge of the 
girl from now on.” 

He looked back up the trail anxiously, 
and the young man’s gaze followed his. A 
man loafed into sight from among stubs 
blackened by fire. 

“There’s Newell Sockbeson,”’ remarked 
old Christopher. ‘I heard him makin’ his 
last blaze a few minutes ago.” 

“T don’t know just what your plan in 
this matter is, Mr. Barrett,” said Wade, 
the red in his cheeks. “I’ve been hoping 
that you trusted me to act the gentleman in 
this matter, even if I could n’t act the friend. 
Mr. Straight and myself stand here as wit- 
nesses that you have assumed charge of this 
girl.” He now spoke low. “But you 
have n’t told me that you endorse the little 
plan I adopted to relieve you from any ex- 
planations and to make the thing seem nat- 
ural to her.” 

Wade’s face indicated that he expected a 
frank promise. 

“Mr. Straight will go to the stage road 
with you,” added the young man. At this 
hint of espionage the face of Barrett dark- 
ened. “As a school-teacher, I know some- 

thing of the boarding-schools of the State, 
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and I’ll—” The timber-baron’s temper 
flamed at this plain intent to advise. 

“T’ve taken charge of the girl, Isay! Your 
responsibility ends. You were apologizing 
a moment ago for meddling. Now don’t 

9) ua 

“T did n’t apologize,” replied Wade, with 
decision. “And I don’t intend to. And my 
responsibility ends only when I know that 
this unfortunate creature is placed in a good 
school and is in a way to receive the ad- 
vantages that she has been robbed of all 
these years.” 

The hot retort from Barrett ended in his 
throat with a cluck. “The devil!” he 
blurted. 

Dwight Wade, whirling in his tracks to 
look down the trail to the south, reflected, 
with a little thrill in his breast, that he could 
not endorse that sentiment. Close at hand 
was Nina Ide, riding a horse with the grace 
of a boy — whose attire she had adopted 
with a woods’ girl’s scorn of conventions, 
Wade hurried to meet her, cap in his hand 
and eager questions on his lips. The color 
mounted to her face, and she shook out the 
folds of a poncho, looped across the saddle, 
and draped it over her knees. 

“No, it’s not strange, either,” she broke 
in to say. “Your partner —and that’s 
father — had to come up here on business, 
and I’ve come along with him, just as I al- 
ways do when he comes here in the partridge 
season.” She patted a gun-butt. “But I 
did n’t expect to find fire and smoke and 
lightning and rain and tornadoes up here, 
any more than I looked to see you at Pogey 
Notch when you were supposed to be ex- 
ploring for a winter’s operation on Enchant- 
ed. Now you will have to explain to your 
partner here!” And he turned from her 
smiling pout to shake Rodburd Ide’s hand. 

“Tt’s every man that can handle brush 
and mattock down to the head of a fire in 
time of trouble!” chirped the “mayor of 
Castonia.” He tipped back his head to 
beam amiably on his partner. ‘Did it get 
through onto us, Wade?” 

“The rain stopped it half way up Pogey.” 

“Then God was good to us! Is n’t that 
so, Mr. Barrett?” And the cheerful little 
man trotted along to grip the hand of 
“Stumpage John.” That gentleman glow- 
ered sullenly and seemed to explain his 
gloom by muttering about ‘“blow-downs” 
being worse than fires. 
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“Old Enchanted is all right,” said Ide. 
“There’s a thousand acres of black growth 
there, every tree standin’ with its arm about 
its brother. You must n’t let ’em devil you, 
Mr. Barrett.” 

i Mr. Barrett, his lowering gaze on Wade, 
agreed mentally. 

&.“Well, this is certainly a convention of 
the timber interests,” cried the brisk little 
autocrat of Castonia. He pointed up the 
trail to where the Honorable Pulaski D. 
Britt was advancing alone. 

Wade withdrew unobtrusively and stood 
beside Nina Ide, who frankly exhibited her 
pleasure at this attention. 

But at last even Rodburd Ide’s cheery 
consciousness became impressed by the fact 
that neither Britt nor Barrett seemed to rel- 
ish chat on timber topics. And he broke 
upon a constrained silence to suggest to 
Wade that they proceed — taking it for 
granted that now his partner’s way lay to 
the north, along with his own. 

“There’s —there’s —’”’ Wadestammered, 
and now for the first time Ide and his 
daughter marked the girl of the Skeet set- 
tlement leaning moodily against the side of 
the Durfy hovel, the unkempt Abe hover- 
ing apprehensively in the background. 

“Ah, ha!” piped Ide. ‘There are the 
remnants, eh? We met the rest of the col- 
ony hiperin’ out of the woods. They’ve 
gone to Little Lobster, girl, and the old 
woman is worryin’ about you.” 

Wade stared straight at Barrett. The 
timber-baron understood the challenge of 
the eyes. He was commanded to declare 
his intentions. In spite of himself, he 
scowled. It was a scowl of recalcitrancy. 
And the young man, angered by the pres- 
ence of Britt and the evident appearance of 
treachery, cast his bolt. 

“There is a piece of good fortune for this 
poor girl, Mr. Ide. Mr. Barrett proposes 
to educate her, and is about to take her 
with him out of the woods.” 

“She has been gettin’ a lot of attention 
lately,” blurted the Honorable Pulaski, 
with malice and derision. ‘For the past 
three or four days, Rodburd, your young 
partner, here, has been her steady company. 
They have just come strollin’ alone together 
down the Lovers’ Lane from Jerusalem 
Knob.” He fixed his keen eyes on the as- 
tonished face of Nina Ide. His narrow na- 
ture believed that, like other girls, she could 


be stirred to quick jealousy. And knowing 
her influence over her father, he foresaw 
trouble ahead for the partnership between 
Ide and Wade. “Seems to be in the air up 
this way now for the young men to gallivant 
through the woods with the Skeet girl. 
Wade, here, seems to have cut out Colin 
MacLeod.” Then the coarse old jester 
sneered into the indignant face that Wade 
turned to him. 

“Tt will be a good thing for her to go to 
school,” said Ide, a little puzzled by the 
evident antagonism of these men one to the 
other. “It will be kind of you, Mr. Bar- 
rett.” 

“Say, look here, Ide,” cried Britt, in his 
irritation suddenly deciding to play the 
strong hand with this young interloper, 
“your friend Wade, here, being a school- 
teacher, seems to have school on the brain. 
He also seems to be full of ready-made 
plans for men older and better than he is. 
From things that come to me he has picked 
up a lot of foolishness about these Skeets 
and Bushees and this girl since he’s been 
cruisin’ ’round these woods. Mr. Barrett 
and myself have made arrangements to take 
care of the rest of that pauper settlement, 
and the Skeets probably told you so when 
you met them.” 

Ide nodded acknowledgment. 

‘Well, we’ll look after the girl, too.” He 
walked up to Wade and snapped a finger 
under his nose, unable to resist his desire 
to bully. ““Now, young fellow, you’ve been 
stickin’ your nose pretty deep into other 
men’s business. Take it out, or I’ll twist it 
off your face. Any one would think that 
this girl matter was runnin’ the world in 
these parts. There’s been too much talk 
about what’s of no consequence. Go along 
with your partner. You’re on my land. 
Keep movin’.” 

But all of Dwight Wade’s stubborn ob- 
stinacy bulked in his breast; all his youth- 
ful chivalry flamed in his face. 

“T’ve no business to transact with you, 
Britt,” he cried. “It’s with you, Mr. Bar- 
rett, and you know what it is; and you keep 
the word that you’ve pledged through me 
to this girl or by the high and mighty God 
I’ll set you before the people of this State in 
your right colors — and you need n’t croak 
blackmail at me, for you can’t frighten me.” 

““J— I — don’t see that it’s any business 
of yours — of yours, Wade,” stammered the 
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pacificatory Ide, catching the courage of 
protest from the rather indignant face his 
daughter turned on the young man. 

“And I don’t see that it is the business of 
any of you,” stormed Kate Arden. She 
came close to the group of men and stood 
with brown hands propped on her hips, her 
head thrown back and the insolent stare of 
her black eyes seeking face after face. ‘Ill 
be passed about from hand to hand no 
longer. I don’t want any old purple-faced 
fool to send me to school.” Barrett winced. 
“And as for you,” she sneered, turning on 
Wade, “you attend to your own business 
until I ask you to help me in mine.” 

The Honorable Pulaski saw his oppor- 
tunity. 

“Colin MacLeod!” he bawled. 

And with a rush that betrayed his im- 
patience, the boss of the Busters came out 
of his hiding-place up the trail. 

The girl gave a sharp cry of joy at sight 
of him. 

But MacLeod, half-way to them, spied 
the girl on the horse and stopped as suddenly 
as he had started. Even at that distance 
they noted that his face worked with pit- 
eous embarrassment. 

“You’ve given in your promise, Mac- 
Leod. Don’t forget that,” roared Britt. 
“There’s the boy for you, my girl. He 
wants to marry you. Go with him!” 

“And ‘you’ll be a fool of a gir-rl if ye 
do!” squalled a voice. It was Tommy Eye, 
yelling from the top of the Durfy hovel, to 
which he had clambered unobserved. “I 
know I’m a drunk. I know I ain’t worth 
anything to anybody!” he gabbled. “But 
ye saved my life once, Mr. Wade, when I 
did n’t know it!” He flapped entreating 
hand at Wade, and that young man stepped 
in front of the furious Britt with such de- 
termination on his face that the woods’ ty- 
rant halted. “But ye’ll bea fool gir-rl, Isay! 
I was under the bunk last night when they 
planned it. He don’t love ye! I heard him 
say so. He called you names! Colin Mac- 
Leod, ye ain’t liar enough to stand out here 
and say ye did n’t.” 

MacLeod, his adoring eyes on Nina Ide, 
had no word to say. The features of Kate 
Arden, who stared-at him with heart in her 
eyes, twisted with the grimace that precedes 
bitter tears. This, then, was the girl of Cas- 
tonia with whom they had taunted her! 

“Tt’s only for grudge and money he’s 
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goin’ to marry you!” persisted Tommy, 
“‘May I rest forever in purgatory with no 
masses for my soul if that is n’t the 
truth.” 

With the instinct of the animal repulsed, 
the girl read more in the face of MacLeod 
than she understood in the declaration of 
Tommy Eye. 

She looked from face to face again, but 
the flame was gone from her eyes. There 
they stood, the silent, hostile, bitter phalanx 
from “outside”— oppressors and scorners. 
There she stood — alone! And she crum- 
pled down upon the ground,— the only 
mother she had ever known,— heart- 
broken, weary, lonely, sobbing child. 

Nina Ide reached her before the others 
moved from their tracks. Twice the girl 
fought her way out of her arms. Twice the 
sympathetic little mother-heart of the Cas- 
tonia beauty conquered the rebel and re- 
took her. And she held the tear-streaked 
face close to her shoulder and patted the 
grimy little fingers between which the tears 
were trickling. There was something inex- 
pressibly pathetic even in the unkemptness 
of the stricken girl, in her torn dress and the 
brown skin of face and hands, touched here 
and there by the stain of exposure to the 
blackened forest. And in her loneliness, 
feeling for the first time in her life real sym- 
pathy from one of her sex, sniffing with 
grateful nostrils the faint perfume that whis- 
pered of the refinement and the comfort 
that her heart had sought almost uncon- 
sciously and never found, at last the girl 
ceased her struggles and clung to this new 
friend. And Nina bent to her ear and mur- 
mured: 

“We will hate him together, poor little 
girl! He is not a good man to have a girl’s 
love.” 

“When the hysterics are all over,” re- 
marked the Honorable Pulaski, sarcasti- 
cally, “we'll take the young woman off 
your hands.” 

“You'll not take her off my hands,” re- 
torted Nina, with spirit. “She is going back 
home with me.” 

“You have n’t got any rights over her,” 
barked Britt. 

“Perhaps, then, Mr. Barrett is ready to 
stand forth and say what his rights are,” 
suggested Wade, with bitter hint of retali- 
ation in his tones. 

Barrett grew pale with anger and fear, 
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for he anticipated denunciation by this tem- 
pestuous young man. 

The Honorable Pulaski picked up the 
gage of battle with the alacrity that charac- 
terized his irascible nature. 

“For a dog-fight that girl will do as well 
for a bone as anything else,” he growled 
under his breath. And then he whirled on 
his heel and bellowed: 

“Wake up there, MacLeod! If you can’t 
make love to the girl you are goin’ to marry, 
I reckon you can at least fight a little to get 
her! Call in the crew!” 

He walked up to Ide. “Better call off 
your girl, Rod,” he advised, bluffly. “This 
isn’t any of her business, or yours either.” 

“T figure that a Skeet girl belongs as 
much to us as to you,” snapped the doughty 
little man from Castonia. ‘If my girl takes 
interest enough in her to invite her home, I 
think you’d better let her go.” 

“Well, I’ve got a crew of a hundred men 
posted back here a few rods in the woods to 
back me up in my belief that she stays right 
where she belongs.” His tone was offen- 
sive, and Rodburd Ide’s anger flared. 

“My business in here just now, Britt, is 
to bring a hundred men for our Enchanted 
operation. They’re down there by the 
brook eating lunch. I don’t want any trouble 
over this, but there is plainly a nasty reason 
back of this girl matter — and I won’t stand 
for any persecution of a helpless creature. 
My men back me in my belief that she goes 
back with my girl. Hillo, men for the En- 
chanted! Up this way in a hurry!” 

The look that Nina flashed at her father 
was inspiration for him. 

As his men came into sight over the bank 
the crew of Britt tramped toward them 
down the trail. 

“Nina,” said Ide, “you'll have to go back 
now. Chris Straight will go with you. Take 
the girl on the horse with you, and let Chris 
lead by the headstall. You'll go all safe. 
Hurry away from here — but after you get 
started, take your time to Lane’s. There’s 
no one going to get past down this trail to 
chase you and bother you.” 

There was determination in the voice of 
the little man, and his daughter kissed him 
at the same time that Dwight Wade was 
patting his shoulder. 

Wade ran along by the side of the horse 
for a little way, and when he turned, eager- 
ly kissed Nina Ide’s gloved hand. 
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“God bless you for a little saint!” he 
gasped. “‘You’ll understand this some day, 


perhaps.” 
“T understand that she is alone and needs 
a friend,” she responded — “just as you 


needed a friend when you were only Britt’s 
‘chaney man.’” She smiled archly at him 
and passed out of sight, old Christopher 
tugging at the bits of the horse. 

Wade went back in the forefront of the 
thronging crew of the men for Enchanted. 

“As I said, Britt, I don’t want trouble,” 
repeated Rodburd Ide, “‘but you’ll please 
remember that the lower corner of your 
Umcolcus township is here at Durfy’s camp. 
I reckon the men for the Enchanted will 
camp right here on the trail for a few hours. 
The man that tries to push past to annoy 
my daughter or her friend will get hurt.” 

“They are goin’ past just the same,” 
declared Britt, ferociously. 

“My God, Pulaski, think of conse- 
quences!” pleaded ‘“Stumpage John,”,; in 
low tones. “I’d be ruined by the story of 
what it was all about.” 

Britt glared at his associate, at Wade, 
Ide, and at last at Colin MacLeod, who was 
staring in the direction Nina Ide had taken. 

The tyrant snorted his disgust. 

“Take the combination of a gubernatorial 
candidacy, some fool women, crazy men, 
lovesick idiots and —” his eyes swept the 
scene in vain search for Tommy Eye — 
‘a pooch-mouthed blabber, and it’s enough 
to trig any decent, honest, sensible woods’ 
fight ever yarded down. Barrett, you’d 
better get home and get on your long-tailed 
coat and plug hat as soon as you can. You 
and your private —” he sneered the word — 
“business don’t seem to fit in up here.” 

He folded his arms and, with his men be- 
hind him, stood looking over the crew for 
the Enchanted, who, cheerfully and with- 
out question, stood blocking the way. 

“Tt may not happen just now,” he grunt- 
ed, “but it’s on my mind to say that some 
day these two gangs will get together when 
there is ’nt a Governor’s boom to step on, 
nor women to get mussed up.” 

And the gaze of fury that he bent on 
Dwight Wade was returned with interest. 

An imaginative man might have seen the 
new spirit of the woods facing the old spirit. 

But there was no imaginative man there 
— there were only men who chewed tobacco 
and wondered what it all meant. 
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By FRANK WEST ROLLINS 





7 ==) HE sun had long before sunk 

sr TH 7 behind the rows of giant pines 
SA K\ on the distant hills; the shad- 
Ee) \ ows had gradually crept over 
Vix See ie) =4 the deep black waters of the 
pond till the opposite shores looked dim 
and blurred, the stars swam deep in the 
watery depths, while the whippoorwills 
called to each other from shore to shore. 
The deep quiet of the night, which one finds 
only in the forest, had settled down, and 
the faintest suggestion of a breeze whispered 
among the pines. We were sitting around 
the embers of our camp-fire, smoking our 
pipes, and discussing everything, from fish- 
ing to politics. Some one spoke of the war. 

“That reminds me of Chantilly,” said 
the Captain. 

“Were you in the army?” I asked. 

“Fifty-eight Maine.” 

“Were you at the battle of Chantilly?” 

“Come along jest after.” 

“Indeed!” 

“E’er. Was out on picket duty. Come 
along jest after ther battle. Never see no 
sech sight. Most made me sick to my stum- 
mick. Dead by hundreds; and what made 
it worse, they’d tried to bury ’em but had n’t 
half done it, an’ legs an’ arms was stickin’ 
out er the ground, and sometimes a face 
jest covered with a little sand. We hed to 
bury ’em all over again. I tell ye ’t was 
awful! An’ jest to think er them poor fel- 
lers shot down in ther prime an’ thrown in- 
to er hole like so much carrion. There was 
Rebs as well as Yanks, an’ we buried ’em 
all alike. Some on ’em was mere boys, 
who’d hardly ever felt a razor; the down 
on ther cheeks as soft ez a gal’s hair.” 

“Tt must have been a terrible sight. The 
war caused untold misery.” 

“E’er.” (The Captain always said this 
with a deep indrawing of the breath, and 
used it as a term of agreement.) 

“TI suppose you saw some pretty hard 
service, Captain.” 

“Never see no fightin’; 
took part in no battle!” 
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that is, never 


“How was that?” 

“‘Wa’al, ye see we was nine-months men, 
and they kep’ us on guard duty down in 
Virginia near all the time. We had a mas- 
ter good time that winter. Ye see ther was 
a lot uv lumber-men in our regiment, an’ 
our camp lay near some woods, so we cut 
down timber and built big log barracks, 
The Government furnished boards for roofs 
an’ we chinked up the cracks with clay an’ 
built big fireplaces, so we was fine an’ com- 
fortable. I never hed no sech a time. You 
would n’t ’a’ tho’t there was a wa’ ’ithin a 
thousand miles.” 

“Your experience was rather unusual, 
Captain. You were very fortunate.” 

“E’er. But we came awful near gittin’ 
into a big one. Our nine months was about 
up, an’ the fellers was feelin’ awful good at 
the idee of gittin’ home safe; some on ’em 
was all packed up ready to go. Wa’al, sir, 
jest the night before our nine months was 
up, jest as though ’t was to-night and the 
time was up to-morrer, along comes an order 
fer us to start ter the front with three days’ 
rations. We’d known fer some days there 
was goin’ to be a big fight, but we did n’t 
think they’d put us in it, ez our time was 
most out. Wa’al, sir, you never see a lot of 
men feel so bad in your life; some cried, 
and ther was the greatest letter-writin’ ye 
ever see. ”T wa’n’t that they was afeard, 
though some was, but comin’ jest when 
they’d made up their minds fer home. Ef 
it had come a month earlier no one would 
hev grumbled, ’cause they expected it, but 
it kinder broke ther hearts with home in 
sight. 

“Ther wa’n’t no help fer it, so the boys 
got ready, packed ther kits, got three days’ 
rations in ther haversacks, an’ was settin’ 
round the fires, the sorrowfullest lot er men 
ye ever sot eyes on. Wa/’al, we sot there an’ 
sot, and looked in the fires, an’ thought an’ 
thought. All to once there was a great hul- 
labaloo out on the picket-line; there was 
cheerin’ and shoutin’, an’ we rushed out to 
see what was the matter. We had n’t gone 
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far fore we met the Colonel on his horse, all 
surrounded by the boys, hollerin’ like mad. 
Soon as he met the crowd uv us, he shouted: 

“*Pack yer kits, we’re goin’ home to- 
morrer.’ 

“Sech a night ez we hed! No sleep, I 
tell ye, an’ we could n’t get out er camp 
airly enuff in the mornin’. It seems the 
Colonel went over to headquarters an’ ex- 
plained about our bein’ nine-months men, 
an’ Hooker, he said, ‘Let ’em go!’ 

“Yer ought ter seen them fellers hustle 
that day. They kep’ the officers’ horses on 
a trot, an’ when a feller give out they put 
him in a baggage-waggin. At 3.30 we was 
at Arlington Heights an’ in camp, hevin’ 
marched thirty-two miles since sun-up. 
They was a used-up crowd, but happy.” 

“T suppose it was a great relief after the 
fear of the battle,” some one suggested. 

“Fer, but we wa’n’t out er the woods yit. 
Afore we could git our discharges an officer 
come ridin’ inter camp, an’ the regiment 
was drawn up on parade an’ he made a 
speech. He said Lee was makin’ a raid in- 
ter Pennsylvany and they was afeard he’d 
take Washington, an’ he asked how many 
uv the boys would volunteer ter stay an’ 
fight. Wa’al, about half agreed ter stay, 
and the rest was so all-fired homesick an’ 
scared they got their discharges an’ left that 
night. Those on us who stayed waited 
round, but they wa’n’t no fightin’ ter do an’ 
soon after we was discharged.” 

“Did many of your regiment reénlist ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Quite a good many, an’ some uv ’em 
took their $1,300 bounty an’ never left Port- 
land. I could ’a’ took $1,300 ef I wanted 
ter, but I didn’t. I intended ter reénlist, 
but father an’ mother was dead sot agin it. 
They said I’d ben out once an’ risked my 
life, an’ ’t would be runnin’ in the face uv 
Providence ter go agin, so I stayed.” 


The next day was overcast and a good 
day for fishing, so we started early for the 
fishing-ground. We anchored on a spot that 
looked likely and dropped our lines. The 
fish did not take hold very well, flat-sides 
being about all we caught for a while. 

“TI don’t hold much ter this er fresh- 
water fishin’,” grunted the Captain, con- 
temptuously; ‘‘they don’t take hold none.” 

“Have you followed fishing as a busi- 
ness ?”? 


“Fer; follered it nigh onto twenty year. 
Fished on the Georges, the Gran’ Banks, 
an’ all along.” 

“Tt’s a hard life, is it not?” 

“Middlin’! ’D rather be in State Prison 
than on the Gran’ Banks. But tother places 
ain’t so bad. ’T ain’t no picnic, nowhere.” 

“Do you fish with hand lines, over the 
side ?”’ 

“No, mostly with trawls. They’s long 
lines, with hooks every few feet, an’ you go 
out in a dory an’ set ’em an’ haul ’em, takin’ 
off the fish as yer haul the line in.” 

“What do you do if a fog comes on?” 

“Git back ter the vessel ef ye can, but if 
ye hev eny doubt about where she lays the 
safest way is ter lay still an’ wait fer the fog 
ter lift. Many a man gits lost every year.” 

“How long are they usually out on one of 
those trips, Captain ?”’ 

“Depends on whether they’s salt fishin’ 
or fresh, an’ on how the fish take hold.” 

“What do you mean by salt or fresh 
fishing ?” 

“Why, some boats carries out a big cargo 
uv ice an’ puts their fish on ice an’ keeps ’em 
fresh for market. Them trips is shorter, uv 
course. Other boats carries salt, an’ splits 
an’ salts their fish, an’ they kin stay ez long 
ez they choose.” 

“Do they feed their men well?” 

“Folks has cur’us idees about fishermen. 
They ain’t no one lives better. Why, they 
has pie three times a day ef they wants it. 
I tell yer, they lives fine!” 

“You must have some hair-breadth es- 
capes some times.” 

“F’er. I was out from Gloucester in the 
Samanthy once — but, say! this ain’t fishin’, 
an’ if we gabble on we sha’n’t get no fish.” 

“Never mind, Captain, we have all day 
before us; tell us about it.” 

“Wa’al,” and the Captain deliberately 
took out a big clasp-knife , cut a square inch 
of plug-tobacco, put it in his capacious 
mouth, wiped his knife on his breeches, and 
went on: 

“Ez I was er sayin’, I was in the Saman- 
thy, one uv the stanchest little hookers yer 
ever see, an’ we was a-fishin’ on the Banks. 
We was ridin’ out a gale in a fog thicker’n 
a bale er hay, with all our cable out, an’ 
doin’ it easy-like. ”"T was the second dog- 
watch, my watch below, an’ I was doin’ my 
purtiest in thet line, when I was ’woke sud- 
dint-like by a big scrablefication on deck. 
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I did n’t wait ter git on much close,— yer 
don’t in them latitoods,— but hustled on 
deck. ’T was darker’n Egypt an’ all the 
twelve plagues. I see somethin’ was wrong, 
fer all the men was shoutin’ an’ bellerin’ an’ 
runnin’ about. At first I tho’t we’d ben 
struck by a steamer, but I see thet could n’t 
be, fer we was goin’ through the water like 
wind through a tin horn. I could feel we 
was down by the head considder’ble by the 
slant uv the deck. What puzzled me was 
how we could be goin’ so tarnation fast an’ 
no sail to speak uv on her — nothin’ but a 
double-reefed fores’] we hed ben ridin’ tew. 
The water was pilin’ up over the bow, and 
ther was a wake behind us in ther black- 
ness like a side-wheel steamer. 

“Soon ez I could, I got up for’ard an’ 
asked the mate what all the cussed row was 
abeout. He pointed ahead, an’ said he 
guessed a steamer hed us in tow. I seen 
then what the trouble was. Some steamer 
hed fouled our cable with her rudder, an’ 
was towin’ us to Liverpool free gratis. 
*T was rather cur’us an’ unusual, an’ a dif- 
ferent way from what they usually treated 
us. They ginerally cut us in two, an’ some- 
times picked up the few thet was left an’ 
sometimes not. Wa’al, I wuz kinder amused 
ter git a free ride out er them steamers, an’ I 
tho’t how mad they’d be ef they knowed it, 
an’ I pictered ter my mind their faces when 
mornin’ come an’ they see what they was 
a-towin’. But, uv course, our Captain 
did n’t intend to go on that way long, an’ 
he give the order ter cut the cable. Before 
the man could swing his axe there was a 
smashin’ crash, like a house fallin’ off Bun- 
ker Hill Moniment, an’ I found myself flat 
on the deck. I got up quick ez I could, fer 
I tho’t we was bound for ‘Davy Jones’ 
Locker’ then, sure, an’ it did n’t seem so 
funny as it did. 

“Sech a sight as it was! The steamer 
hed towed us straight into another one uv 
the fishin’-fleet, the James Baker, an’ we 
hed crushed her like a eggshell. We wuz 
goin’ fast ourselves, an’ hit her head on, so 
we wa’n’t vitally hurt, though our head- 
gear an’ port-rail was carried away. When 
we struck the Baker it parted our cable an’ 
left us clear uv the steamer, so we lay beside 
the wreck an’ managed ter save some uv 
the crew, though five uv them was killed in 
ther bunks an’ never knowed what struck 
’em. I don’t suppose the steamer-folks ever 
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knowed a thing about it, or what a time they 
hed caused.” 

“That was a narrow escape. I should 
think after one of those accidents a man 
would not care to go to sea again.” 

“Ber, thet’s the way yer feel at the time, 
but yer soon fergits it. Ye see, we hes ter 
live, an’ thet’s our business. We hes to take 
the chances. Guess we ain’t goin’ to get 
much wind right away,” he exclaimed, as 
though to drop the subject, and he cast a 
weather eye around to the four points of 
the compass, and spat on the water. 

“How do you tell?” 

“Wa’al, when the rays uv the sun is all 
bunched up like that an’ comes down to ye 
narrer-like, yer don’t look fer much wind, 
but when it’s all spraddled out over the 
water, broad-like, look out for squalls. It’s 
gettin’ inter the Nothe.” 


We had built a sort of fireplace of stones, 
and placed a couple of flat pieces across the 
top for the coffee-pot and frying-pan to rest 
on, and the Captain generally liked to talk 
as he turned the potatoes in the sizzling 
pork fat. Besides, there was always an agree- 
able odor of coffee and pork which appealed 
to our senses, so we got in the habit of lying 
about while he cooked. The Captain sat 
on a flat rock with a fork in one hand, con- 
veniently near the fire, while we lay about 
on the grass and sniffed the delicious odors. 
How good they are out in camp! — partic- 
ularly on a chilly morning, when the air is 
crisp and the dew is glistening on every 
blade and leaf, and the gray mist is just 
rising off the water. 

“Them’s the old original brand uv early 
Rose pertaters,” pointing to some large ones 
ina pan. “ Growed ’em on my place.” 

“How did you happen to take to farming, 
Captain?” 

“Wa’al”’ (giving the potatoes a turn and 
Itfting up the coffee-pot lid), “it’s the nat- 
eral thing for a sailor to do. When ye’ve 
ben to sea fer years ye like to git inter com- 
munion with the soil, as it were. Then, I 
got a family uv children growin’ up, an’ I 
bo’t the old place cheap. It-makes a good 
home fer the woman an’ the children, an’ I 
manage to pick up a livin’ runnin’ the farm 
an’ doin’ an odd job like this.” 

“T notice you use oxen instead of horses. 
How is that?” 

“Ever. They’s cheaper to keep. They’s 
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very useful in winter, teamin’ an’ loggin’; 
an’ in the summer, when you don’t want 
‘em, you jest turn ’em out in the paster. 
They ain’t eatin’ their heds off like horses, 
an’ when yer take ’em up in ther fall they’s 
fat an’ worth more’n when you turned ’em 
out.” 

“But very few of the farmers use them 
now.” 

“They got to come to it. The trouble 
with our farmers now, they’s got ther idees 
up altogether too high. They want Brus- 
sels carpets an’ fancy tools, an’ wants to 
hire all ther work done. The women want 
piannys an’ organs an’ fal-lals, the boys 
they want box buggies an’ cigareets, an’ 
the gals turns up ther noses at the idee of 
milkin’ an’ talks of higher eddication an’ the 
rights uv women. You can’t dig piannys 
an’ fourteen-dollar bunnets an’ higher eddi- 
cation outer the hill farms uv New Eng- 
land these days. But ye can git a good fair 
livin’ an’ lay up suthin’, ef the whole family 
work an’ ye don’t hire. Use oxen ’stead of 
horses, raise what ye eat, an’ spend as lit- 
tle as possible. Ye’d be surprised to see 
how little money yer kin git along with ef ye 
hev ter. We farmers hes got ter git back tu 
our grandfather’s style uv livin’. E’er.” 


It was our first rainy day in camp and, 
after breakfast, we sat down in the tent with 
our little oil-stove going to keep the tent dry. 
Some read; some played cards. The Cap- 
tain and I were looking out across the pond, 
watching the downfall through the tent door. 
A good quid of tobacco solaced him, while 
my pipe put me at peace with the world. 
Our cook generally opened up his conversa- 
tion abruptly and, left to himself, would 
start a good subject, so I patiently waited 
to see what. the lead would be that day. 
Fifteen minutes passed and I could see the 
Captain was getting ready. 

“T dunno ez I hold much to religion,” he 
began, pursing up his lips and pulling his 
goatee, reflectively. I saw at once that our 
talk was to be on the subject of religion, 
and settled myself down for the work. 

“What is your idea about it, Captain?” 

“Wa’al, I’ve studied on it, an’ I’ve tho’t 
on it, an’ I’ve read abeout it. I’ve read the 
Bible through three times, an’ dod dast it! 
the more I think an’ read the less I know. 
You jest git yer mind fixed on one thing 
an’ then ye come across somethin’ that’s 


jest contr’ry, an’ if ye believe one ye can’t 
t’other. Ther picters they draw ain’t nateral. 
Ef I see a picter of a ship comin’ up agin the 
wind wing an’ wing I know it’s a lie. It’s 
agin natur. So it is with lots of stuff as is 
writ. I can’t believe a thing as my reason 
tells me is agin reason an’ nateral laws.” 

“But I suppose you have some belief in 
a hereafter, some idea of the Deity.” 

“T dunno, I ’spose there’s somethin’, but 
there don’t seem to be no certainty. There’s 
so many idees an’ beliefs. Ther Baptists 
thinks ye can’t git ter heavin ’thout bein’ 
soused, and the ’Piscopalians believe ye can 
squeeze in with a ordinary sprinklin’; the 
Catholics thinks the road’s ben blazed out 
by the Pope, an’ candles an’ money ’Il do 
the trick; the Unitarians think they can 
kinder slide in when the Lord ain’t lookin’; 
the Methodists believe they kin kick up sech 
a rumpus of hollerin’ an’ shoutin’ it’ll pass 
for religion an’ drown the voice er judgment; 
an’ there’s so many uv the Congregational- 
ists they expect to boost therselves in by 
sheer force an’ all pullin’ together.” 

“As near as I can make out, then, you are 
an Agnostic. That is to say, you don’t know 
but are simply waiting, open to conviction.” 

“Thet’s about it, sir. I don’t take much 
stock in doctrine, but I believe ef a man lives 
a square, honest life, accordin’ ter the Gold- 
en Rule, he’ll git inter Port, ef there is one.” 

“You wouldn’t do away with the 
churches, would you?” 

“No; they’s good fer the women an’ chil- 
dren, an’ it’s best to bring up children with 
some kind uv religion, don’t make much 
difference what. When they git growed up 
they kin do as they please, but it holds ’em 
back while they’s colts an’ full uv ginger an’ 
mischief.” 

“If it is good for children, why not for 
grown people, Captain?” 

“Wa’al, darn it! I s’pose it is. But it 
kinder seems meant for women an’ children. 
Why, women believes every word of it.” 

“Well, don’t they, as a rule, live better 
lives than men?” 

“Yes, a cussed sight! I dunno but ye’re 
right. The churches round our way is nearly 
all kep’ goin’ by the women. The men don’t 
go, or ef they does it’s to please their women 
folks an’ not ’cause they believes much in it. 
You’d be surprised, ef ye talked with men 
back in the country, to find how few really 
believed what they hears Sundays. Most er 
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the churches is runnin’ down an’ dyin’ out 
uv dry rot.” 

“What is the cause of it, do you think?” 

“Partly due to readin’ an’ thinkin’, an’ 
partly to ther ministers. Ye see, ther was a 
time when folks looked on the minister as a 
sort of supernateral bein’, sent by God to 
look after ’em; but either the men who go 
into it now is poor stuff or the people has 
found ’em out. Why, last fall, when old 
Junkins died, the ministers round our way 
was sick or gone off, so I druv to Wallace’s 
fer the minister there. After a good deal uv 
talk he come with me, but he was worryin’ 
all the way fer fear he would n’t git no fee. 
He says to me, ‘Whitehouse,’ he says,‘ my 
bizness is just like yours. I’m in it fer 
what I kin make, an’ I don’t like this charity 
bizness; it don’t pay!’ Wa’al, thet kinder 
sickened me uv the minister bizness, an’ 
then the Methodist minister over to our 
town skipped with Jim Green’s wife, an’ I 
see they was human, an’ thet ther wa’n’t 
nothin’ divine about ’em.” 

“Tt’s hardly fair to blame religion for the 
shortcomings of men of that character, is 
it?” 

“Prob’ly not; but I tell ye the thing as it 
come ter me, an’ it’s jest sech bizness ez 
that as has ripped up the churches in the 
country towns. E’er. 

“Speakin’ of old Junkins,” continued the 
Captain, “I had the all-firedest time to find 
a place to bury him. Ye see, he lived way 
off up on the side of the hills, an’ I pros- 
pected all over the ole farm to find a soot- 
able place, but I could n’t git down more’n 
two feet anywhere ’ithout strikin’ a ledge, 
an’ hed ter give it up. So we brought him 
down ter the village an’ put him in the grave- 
yard there. That’s the best diggin’ ye ever 
see, comes right out straight an’ even, jest 
like sugar; didn’t take me more’n two 
hours to dig it. Darn fine buryin’-land! 
E’er.” 


We were walking aimlessly about one 
evening, early, on the hills, just back of the 
camp, and chanced upon a little clearing. 
There was the cellar of a small house, 
though not a piece of board left as large as 
your hand. The front doorstone, eloquent 
with its worn edges, was still in place, and 
beside it grew an old lilac-bush. A hundred 
yards to the rear we found a little cemetery, 
»valled in roughly, and so overgrown with 
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blackberry-bushes as to be hardly distin- 
guishable. 

Stepping over the wall, we parted the 
vines from before the tip-tilted stones and 
read the inscriptions. 

“Here they be, the whole bilin’ uv ’em,” 
said Captain Whitehouse. “ Here’s the old 
gransir on the right here, died in 1805; 
prob’ly the one who settled here an’ made 
the clearin’ an’ built the place. Must ha’ 
ben a hard worker. Then here’s his wife, 
outlived him several years (they ginnerly 
do); died in 1815, "bout the time uv Water- 
loo. Next is one er the sons an’ his wife, 
Did n’t live long ez ther old man; wa’n’'t 
made uv sech tough stuff. An’ here’s a lot 
er gran’children dyin’ along all ages. Wa’al, 
here they be, sure enuff, all pocketed nice 
an’ tidy; all forgot—gransir, sons, an’ 
gran’children; place wiped out, family gone 
off the face uv the airth. Stones’ll soon be 
gone too.” 

“It’s a sad thought, Captain, when you 
think of it, is n’t it?” 

“F’er. But they hed ther day; they hed 
ther day, an’ it don’t make much difference 
when you’ve gone, leastways it all depends 
on what we was a-talkin’ of yesterday, ’bout 
the judgment an’ them things. Lord’Il find 
’em here ef he wants ’em, ef there is one. 

“Must ha’ ben great workers; look at the 
double stone walls all round the place; 
think er the work they did to make the place 
livable, an’ now it’s all gone back to scrub 
an’ timber, left ter the woodchucks an’ the 
rabbits, blackberries hidin’ their graves an’ 
ants underminin’ their doorsteps. Wa’al, 
they hed ther day. E’er.” 

We gazed in silence at the lonely clear- 
ing, the little cemetery telling its tale so 
plainly, so pathetically, so conclusively; at 
the lonely lilac-bush; at the spot where the 
barn had stood, where the cows had waited 
patiently to be milked, and where the sweet 
clover had filled the mows; then we looked 
up at the stars, just twinkling out, and lis- 
tened to the lonely call of a loon way down 
the lake, and, no doubt, the same question 
filled the Captain’s mind that knocked un- 
answerably at mine. The great why? 


We had finished our dinner and were ly- 
ing out digesting it, while the Captain was 
meditatively and impersonally feeding him- 
self, alternately with knife and fork, and 
evidently with no discrimination or pref- 
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CAPTAIN WHITEHOUSE 


erence. He seldom ate meat, holding it was 
bad and heated the blood. His favorite 
food was cucumbers, of which he ate a big 
bowlful sliced in vinegar at each meal. 

One of the party, the doctor, was saying 
something about fevers, and the Captain 
paused with a large slice of cucumber on 
his fork, and turned around reflectively. 

“That reminds me of when I was in the 
Navy, in ’65.” 

“Were you in the Navy, too, Captain?” 

“FE’er. Two year, long the last er the 
war. I was in the Anthony, a barque-rigged 
vessel, and we was lyin’ at Wilmington 
takin’ in a cargo er arms fer Charlestown. 
We hed jest got the vessel full; we hed gun- 
carriages an’ guns on deck, an’ the hold 
filled up chock with rifles an’ swords piled 
in jest like cord wood. We’d ben lyin’ there 
fer days an’ weeks, an’ the air was rotten 
from the rice-fields. It stunk like carrion. 
There was yaller fever ashore an’ we was 
mortal feard uv it, but as we was ter sail next 
day we tho’t we was goin’ to git away all 
right, no one bein’ sick; but that night two 
uv the crew was taken down, an’ the first 
mate. The officers did n’t tell us nuthin’, 
but we knew well enuff what it was, an’ we 
was scared terribul. None uv us expected 


- ever ter see home agin. The harbor docter 


come aboard, looked us over, hed a yaller 
flag hoisted, an’ ordered us down the coast 
ter a place,— I fergit the name, but it was 
the most God-forsakenest place yer ever 
see,— a little inlet surrounded by sand-hills 
an’ not a tree, nor bush, nor blade er grass, 
nor house in sight. There we lay an’ broiled 
in the sun fer forty days, the sap oozin’ out 
er the deck-planks, the foks’le like hell 
ablaze, an’ not enuff air to blow out the 
damn yaller rag at the mast-hed. Not a 
soul came anigh us all the time, an’ no won- 
der. We lost five more men, an’ all ex- 
pected to be took every minute. I tell ye, 
it’s worse then a battle, ’cause there ye’re 
doin’ somethin’, but here, ye jest lay down 
an’ wait an’ wait fer death ter come, an’ yer 
kin see it hoverin’ over yer day an’ night, 
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an’ smell its beastly breath blowin’ on yer 
neck. The surgeons they furnished us in 
them days was mostly a ’ornery lot. We hed 
a young feller jest out of the medical school. 
He’d never seen a case er mumps, much 
less yaller fever, an’ he hadn’t hed no prac- 
tice. He meant well enuff, but did n’t know 
nuthin’. I remember one day, ’bout dusk, 
the first mate, who was one uv the first taken, 
come draggin’ hisself along to the scuttle- 
butt fer water. He looked terribul. I tried 
to cheer him up a bit, but he looked at me 
with the tears runnin’ down his cheeks, an’ 
says, ‘Jake, for God’s sake, git me ashore. 
Can’t ye do it? I can’t die in this hell-hole. 
Fer the love of God, git me ashore!’ ‘I can’t 
do it, poor boy,’ sez I. ‘There ain’t no way, 
an’ what could ye do there?’ Wa/’al, he 
turned away, the tears droppin’ on the deck. 
I watched him pull hisself to his bunk; then, 
all of a suddin, he reached his arms over 
his hed, straightened up, give a groan, an’ 
fell forward on his face. I hurried to him, 
but ’t was all over. I see in a minit he was 
dead. I laid him straight in his bunk, an’ 
went fer the docter. He come an’ looked at 
him. ‘He’s dead,’ I says. ‘ Nonsense!’ says 
he. An’ it took him fifteen minits to find 
out I was right. *T was awful times! E’er. 
But we got away at last, an’ I tell ye the 
cool waters an’ green fields of the North 
smelt good to us who was left, sartain!”’ 


All things come to an end, and our camp- 
ing-trip was terminated with regret. We 
parted from the Captain at the bottom of 
the lake with hearty hand-clasps and mutual 
esteem. The last we saw of him he was 
walking beside his oxen, wielding the goad, 
while his bare-legged boys, who had come 
after him and his belongings, were seated 
in the back of the cart, their legs dangling 
in the wind. 

May he long till his rocky farm, and find 
kindly hands to dig his grave and gently 
lower his gaunt form to its last resting-place, 
and may the great problem be satisfac- 
torily solved for him. 











“SEEING BOSTON” 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


\|EEING Boston! The pleasant- 

| est, quickest, easiest, only way 
ww Ky to — PR of - Uni- 
PA) &°YA\\\ Verse e points of inter- 
SNP) est in historic Boston, the fa- 
mous Common, King’s Chapel, the Old 
South, Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill, all ex- 
plained in an interesting and entertaining 
lecture. You can’t afford to miss it! See- 
ing Boston!” 

As the man shouted through his mega- 
phone Mr. Waters stumbled breathlessly 
up the steps of the waiting automobile. 
He fell against the only occupant, a woman, 
before he finally found a place, gasping, “I 
beg your pardon, ma’am,” with a painful 
flush 









“Certainly,” she said, pleasantly, look- 
ing up from the itinerary she was carefully 
reading. 

Mr. Waters settled himself more com- 
fortably and took renewed courage. “I 
was afraid I would be late,” he explained, 
“and if I missed this trip I’d have to go 
home without seeing historic Boston. I’m 
only down for the day.” 

“Indeed,” politely. 

They were the only passengers, and the 
lecturer and chauffeur were chatting on 
the sidewalk, so that they were virtually 
alone. He looked at her thoughtfully, at 
her comely face that still held a thought of 
youth although there were wrinkles about 
the eyes and mouth and the hair under the 
prim black bonnet was gray. Then in a 
burst of confidence he exclaimed, “The 
truth is, I’ve eloped!” 

She looked at him in amazement, and 
then blushed a deep, painful red. Mr. 
Waters hastened to explain, “‘By myself, I 
assure you, quite alone!” 

She laughed until the tears came to her 
eyes. ‘It isn’t that, but,” she mimicked 
him gently, “but, the truth is, I’ve done the 
same thing.” 

“Well, I'll be—” he caught himself 
just in time. “Runaway? You have n’t?” 
And then as she nodded, they both laughed 
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again until the chauffeur, who had climbed 
into his place, smiled in sympathy. 

“Seeing Boston!” cried the lecturer again, 
and as though in answer to his call people 
came hurrying down Tremont Street and 
up Boylston. There were half a dozen 
school-teachers from Nebraska; a banker 
and his wife from a small town in Minne- 
sota; woman and three children from nobody 
knew where, because they did not tell; two 
prim New England spinsters in charge of a 
fresh-faced girl who grew scarlet as a couple 
of street-boys shouted in derision, ‘Rubber 
necks! Rubber necks!” a sprinkling of 
young and old men from everywhere, some 
of them seriously preparing to take notes 
and snap-shots, and others mounting the 
steps as gleefully as though they were ona 
roller coaster or water toboggan. It was 
the usual motley crowd that fills such a car 
on a pleasant day. 

“Do you really mean you’ve run away?” 
whispered Mr. Waters, drawing closer to 
Miss Eastman as the car rolled up the 
street and the lecturer called their attention 
to the Common that lay before them, bright 
and green in the June sun. 

““Hs-s-sh,” she rebuked. “We must 
listen to what he says.” 

“T wish,” Mr. Waters spoke a trifle im- 
patiently, “he would keep still. As though 
we did n’t know as much about the pond 
and the gilded dome of the State-house. 
Besides, he spoils it. This is n’t my Bos- 
ton.” He looked contemptuously at the 
throng moving up and down the street. “‘ My 
Boston is the town of Joe Warren and Jo- 
siah Quincy and Sam Adams. Perhaps I 
would have been better satisfied if I had 
stayed at home and dreamed about Knox’s 
book-store and Griffen’s wharf, instead of 
coming to this,” and he waved his hand 
scornfully at the stream of shoppers. 

She smiled indulgently. ‘You may find 
your Boston at the Old South. Mine lies 
across the Charles.” 

“Bunker Hill? Ah, yes. You do well to 
remind me of that. It is a great privilege 
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to be here, and ordinarily I would appre- 
ciate it as much as any one, but just now 
I’m more interested in the present than in 
‘the longest, crookedest street in New Eng- 
land,’” repeating the lecturer’s explanation. 
“J want to know more of this coincidence. 
Tell me, did you really run away as I have 
done?” 

She had no time to reply before the car 
drew up before the Old South and there was 
a craning of necks until the gentlemanly 
lecturer offered them a visit of five minutes 
in the church. The interior was cool and 
shadowy, and leaving the rest to follow the 
sexton and listen to his story Miss Eastman 
slipped into one of the old-fashioned pews 
and tried to recall the past. She was in- 
terrupted by a gentle touch on her shoulder, 
and Mr. Waters leaned over the back of 
the pew. 

“Don’t you just see your Joe Warren 
standing in the pulpit and reminding the 
people of the massacre in that great oration 
of his?” she asked, softly. 

“Never mind Joe Warren,” abruptly. 
“Let us talk of ourselves; we promise to be 
as interesting. It seems almost uncanny 
that we should both have run away to meet 
like this. I don’t mind telling you that I 
ran from a sister.” 

“So did I.” And they laughed again, like 
two school-children, rather than decorous 
middle-aged tourists. 

“Ora’s a good soul,” he said, almost 
apologetically, ‘‘and she’s been a good sis- 
ter, but there comes a time when goodness 
is more irritating than badness. She’s 
older than I am, and I guess she thinks I’m 
still a boy. She’s always managed for me; 
the only time I had my own way was after 
she married, but her husband died inside 
of a year and she came back to look after 
me. I guess it’s safe to say that we’ve got 
the neatest, cleanest house in Grant’s Cross- 
ing, but someway I don’t like to stay in it. 
I’ve got a nice little book-store and I’m 
more comfortable there than I am at the 
house. If you don’t want to hear what a 
book’s got to say you can shut the covers. 
“Women are different. It’s twenty years 
since Ora came back to me, and in those 
twenty years she would have saved me from 
breathing if she could. I think a lot of Ora, 
but there’s times, times, you know, when a 
man wants to do what pleases him ’stead of 
what some one else thinks he ought to do. 
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I’ve wanted to come to Boston for years, 
but Ora said it was a waste of money; that 
towns were all alike, just houses and peo- 
ple, and Grant’s Crossing had enough of 
both. It’s easier to do what Ora tells you 
than it is to explain why you don’t, so I’ve 
just drifted along like a coward, but pre- 
ferring peace to an argument every time. 
Ora’s sister-in-law fell down the cellar steps 
and broke her arm day before yesterday, 
and Ora went away for the first time since 
she came back twenty years ago. It was n’t 
until I was going to bed last night that I 
decided to come to Boston to-day. I guess 
a prisoner who’s been set free don’t always 
know what to do with his liberty, but as I 
was winding my watch I remembered that 
father gave it to me on my birthday, and 
that to-day would be my birthday, and—” 

She interrupted quickly: “It’s mine, 
too!” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!”’ 
And then they looked at each other and 
laughed again. 

Outside, the lecturer counted his party, 
and found two missing. With a muttered 
exclamation that lacked the suavity of his 
lecture, he ran into the church and inter- 
rupted Mr. Waters. 

“T said you could have five minutes,” 
bitterly. ‘You’ve taken ten.” 

“Have we?” Miss Eastman fluttered 
hurriedly to the door. ‘‘ My watch is slow.” 

“Rubber necks! Rubber necks!” greeted 
the children, joyously, as they rolled through 
Little Italy. 

“Poor little mites!” Miss Eastman for- ~ 
got to be embarrassed, as her pitying eyes 
noted the pallid faces. “I wish I could 
take them all back with me. I know I could 
put some flesh and color on them.” 

“I wanted to have half a dozen in the 
spring — fresh-air children, you know. The 
house is big and we’ve plenty of room, but 
Ora said she guessed we would n’t take 
troubles the Lord had spared us, and 
unless I wanted to send her to the cemetery 
or a lunatic asylum I’d not mention such a 
thing. When she put it that way I had n’t 
much choice, but I felt kind of guilty, for 
we’ve air and grass to spare at Grant’s 
Crossing.” 

“That was just like Martha. She’s my 
sister, and she says children and dogs take 
more grace than the mumps. There is n’t 
a better housekeeper in North Hancock 
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than Martha Eastman, but there’s been 
many a time when I’ve wished she was less 
of a housekeeper and more of a woman.” 

They were perfectly oblivious to the many 
historic places they were passing, although 
the lecturer seemed to speak directly to 
them. 

“Do you live at North Hancock ?” asked 
Mr. Waters, eagerly. “I’ve got a friend 
there, Dr. Kane, George Kane. Maybe 
you know him?” 

“T should say I did! He lives next door 
to our minister’s, and when Ptolemy, that’s 
our cat, was sick last winter, Martha asked 
him to prescribe for him. I should say I 
do know him.” 

“He’s a good man. I’m glad you’re 
friends. It seems a sort of introduction. 
Not that we need any,” he added, hurriedly. 

“Not when we’ve both run away,” she 
agreed, and his answering chuckle caused 
the lecturer to pause as he mentioned the 
number of trains that leave the Boston and 
Maine station every day. 

“Your Boston,” whispered Mr. Waters, 
in a subdued voice, as they crossed the 
Charles and left the spire of the old North 
Church behind them and glimpsed the 
monument in the distance. 

“T don’t care anything for the monument, 
but I do like to think of the men for whom 
it was put up. It represents a spirit that 
makes me feel proud and teary and want 
to do something and be somebody. A wom- 
an, if she lives in North Hancock with a 


_ Sister Martha, has a very narrow life,” 


wistfully. 

' “She doesn't have to. The men who 
fought at Bunker Hill were rebels, and a 
woman can have her freedom if she will 
fight for it. Ora would n’t hesitate.” 

“Nor Martha,” sadly; but there had been 
a note in his voice that said he did not ad- 
mire Ora nor Martha for their belligerent 
spirit, and she looked up with a smile. 

The lecturer gave them five minutes at 
the monument, and it was there that Miss 
Eastman found an opportunity to tell her 
new friend how she had wanted to come to 
Boston ever since her father brought her a 
pink calico dress from that New England 
metropolis when she was seven. 

“But, land, I did n’t think it would take 
me most forty years! Martha said it was all 
foolishness to travel when you had a com- 
fortable home and an easy conscience, and 
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Martha manages our house, just as Om 
does yours, I guess. But she was elected a 
delegate to the synod missionary meeting, 
and though she asked me to go with her | 
could see she was pleased to go alone. Be. 
fore she went she gave me a five-dollar bill 
for a birthday present. For twenty-two 
years she’s always given me a dozen hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs with my initial in 
the corner, but I guess she felt a little guilty 
going away to a missionary meeting and 
leaving me alone. I was sitting on the porch 
last night wondering what I’d spend the 
money for, when I heard Dollie Adams, 
who lives next door, and her beau talking 
about Boston, and it came on me like a 
flash —” 

“‘T said you could have five minutes,” 
interrupted the exasperated voice of the 
lecturer, and they fled before him. A boy 
hummed the “Lohengrin” bridal chorus 
under his breath, and the girl beside him 
turned fiercely. 

“How can you be so mean! I would n't 
be a boy for money!” 

“T would n’t have you;” promptly, with 
a look of admiration at her indignant face, 
‘not for money!” emphatically. 

Miss Eastman would not have recognized 
the nuptial air if she had heard it, but she 
did feel that she had attracted attention, 
and she registered a vow that she would not 
leave the car again during the ride. She 
did not have an opportunity, for the auto- 
mobile did not make another stop. 

“At two o’clock,”’ reminded the lecturer, 
as they returned to Tremont Street, “we 
will take a ride through the residence por- 
tion of Boston, out Commonwealth Avenue 
and Beacon Street, through Brookline, the 
richest city in the United States, where 
everybody is a millionaire, even the chim- 
ney’s have drafts, the birds bills, and the 
very frogs greenbacks. This afternoon, at 
two o’clock! You can get your tickets now.” 

“Will you go?” Mr. Waters spoke softly 
to Miss Eastman, whose cheeks were still 
deeply pink. 

“Mercy, no! I’ve just time to get some 
lunch and look in one or two stores, for 
pink gingham, and then get my train to go 
home and tell: Martha.” She held out her 
hand for her umbrella. “You’ve been real 
kind and pleasant, and I hope your sister 
won’t be too severe. I don’t care what 
Martha says, I’ve had my day. Good-by.” 
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He clung tightly to the umbrella, as 
though by so doing he could keep her with 
him. 

“You have n’t seen the last of me yet,” 
he said, boldly. ‘I want you to come and 
have lunch with me, at the Touraine. It’s 
our birthday, and we’ve both run away 
from our sisters, and we’re going home 
where we can’t do as we please, so I don’t 
see how you can refuse,”’ persuasively. 

She gravely considered the invitation and 
wondered what Martha would say if she 
could see her going up the steps of the Tou- 
raine to have lunch with a strange man. 
But he did not seem like a stranger. She 
felt more at home with him than she did 
with Martha. 

“Please come,” he begged. 

She defied Martha’s disapproving look, 
that she could feel, if not see. “I will. 
Martha’ll talk, anyway, and she might as 
well have something to talk about.” 

“T’ve heard that the Dutch room in the 
cellar was the stylish place.” He hesitated, 
as the hall man closed the door behind 
them. 

“Anywhere.” She was all in a flutter as 
she followed him to the elevator. “What a 
good man he was!” she thought, “and how 
he seemed to know just what to do and 
where to go! If he was my brother I 
would n’t nag at him. I’d be mighty proud,” 
she thought, and then remembered herself 
with a flush. 

The room was filled with the usual gay 
luncheon-parties, people up from the shore 
for a day in town, or other people on their 
way to the country. Mr. Waters and Miss 
Eastman hovered timidly in the doorway 
until a friendly waiter found them a corner 
table where they could be alone. 

“What will you have?” Mr. Waters tried 
to appear very much at ease, because he 
did not feel so. 

“Anything,” nervously; “a cup of tea 
and some bread and butter.” 

“Tea and bread,” scornfully. “What 
kind of a birthday dinner would that be? 
No, siree, we?re going to have lobster and 
ice-cream; that is, if you like lobster?” 

“T don’t often have a chance to know, 
living inland.” 

You’ll have some now, as soon as the 
waiter can bring it to you. Bring us some 
lobster,” he ordered, “‘with all of the trim- 
mings and coffee and ice-cream, the fanci- 
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est kind you’ve got in the kitchen. We 
can get plain vanilla at home — and cake,” 
he called, as the waiter went smilingly away. 
“T suppose,” he leaned across the table and 
spoke almost in a whisper, “‘I suppose you 
would n’t drink any of that liquid they call 
champagne?” 

“Mercy, no! It’s intoxicating.” She 
spoke as though horrified, but secretly 
she was a bit pleased; the very mention of 
champagne seemed to make him more a 
man of the world. 

“TI suppose not. I never tasted it, but 
from what I’ve read in the papers I judge 
it’s what people drink on momentous oc- 
casions, and if this is n’t a momentous oc- 
casion I’d like to know what is. I can’t 
get over it. To think ef your running away 
from Martha in North Hancock and me 
from Ora in Grant’s Crossing to meet on a 
‘Seeing Boston’ automobile. It was provi- 
dential.” There was almost a touch of awe 
in his voice, and his eyes were full of won- 
dering admiration as he gazed across the 
table. ‘I’m not a religious man, but it 
seems to me that Providence had some- 
thing in mind when he sent Ora to her sis- 
ter’s and Martha to the synod.” 

She colored deeply; it seemed to her that 
she had done nothing but blush all day, 
and to hide her confusion she pointed to a 
near-by table. 

“Look at those young people. Is there 
anything prettier than youth when it’s hav- 
ing a good time. It doesn’t seem as if I 
ever was young.” And she watched the 
college boys and girls almost enviously. 

‘*You’ve never grown old.”’ His voice was 
almost tender as he added, “‘ Your heart’s 
years younger now than that girl’s in pink.” 

“The idea!” But she was pleased and 
ate her lobster with a relish. 

“T’m going to the station with you,” he 
said, seizing the umbrella again when “the 
fanciest ice-cream in the kitchen” had been 
eaten. “I’ve got time; and even if I had n’t 
I’d go.” 

She did not try to cope with his master- 
ful manner, and followed him to the sub- 
way station across the street. They said 
little as they sat side by side, but every time 
she raised her eyes she met his glance bent 
on her with a look that caused her heart to 
beat faster. 

“Don’t be a fool at your age, Pamela 
Eastman,” she said to herself, sternly; but 
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she could not fail to be conscious of the in- 
terest he felt in her. She looked ten years 
younger than she did when Mr. Waters had 
found her in the automobile — and, indeed, 
so did he. In desperation she turned to the 
circular and read again the list of the places 
they had visited in the morning ride. 

“Old Granary Burying-ground, Benja- 
min Franklin’s birthplace, the Old Court- 
house. Why, I don’t remember one of 
them! Do you?” 

“TI don’t care to,” he smiled. 
other memories.” 

She did not ask him what they were as 
they went through the station to the train. 

“I’m coming to see you soon,” he said, 
still holding the umbrella, “as soon as I 
can, and perhaps,” slowly, “perhaps I can 
persuade you to run away again, and not 
alone — with me. Providence did n’t bring 
us together for nothing, and I think I know 
what was meant.” 

“Oh!” She dropped helplessly into a 
seat and stared at him until she could no 
longer meet the meaning in his eyes. The 
moving train roused her. “You'll be car- 
ried off,” she cried, in alarm. 


“T’ve 
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“TI don’t care. I can get a train across 
from North Hancock just as well. I guess 
I'll go on with you now — and meet Mar. 
tha.” 

“Oh!” she said again. 

He stooped until he could look into her 
face. “I’m a plain old fellow, dear,” gently; 
“but I’m good to those I care for, and I’m 
going to be mighty good to you, God help. 
ing me. You’ll put up with my queerness 
until you’ve helped me to be like other 
men?” 

““You’re not queer,” she flared, with more 
spirit than she had ever shown in all of her 
colorless life. ‘‘You’re the finest man I’ve 
ever met.” 

He slipped into the seat beside her. 
“Then I may go with you and meet Mar- 
tha?” 

She trembled at the touch of his fingers, 
“You have n’t left me any choice,” she 
said, as the streets of Boston ran past the 
car-windows; and then, because she believed 
him and because she had felt with him a 
content and happiness she had never felt 
before, she looked into his anxious face and 
answered, “Yes.” 





SONNET TO THE SONNET 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


Like one whose youth with many loves was blest, 
Do I the girl-names of my verse recall, 
As Rondeau, Ballad, Lied, and Madrigal; 

As eastern Rubai, Ghazel, and the rest 

Who, each in her turn, seemed the loveliest, 
Till, when you came, I found the charms of all 
Encompassed in your beauty prodigal, 

As bygone loves sleep in the true love’s breast. 


Their rhymes and rhythms that with the ear coquette, 

Their names that link with Mimi and Musette, 
(Sweet, wilful names for light-o’-loves of song!) 

Their fragile forms to charm a lover’s eye, 

How dear they were! I kissed and passed them by 
For you, my Sonnet, chaste, serene, and strong. 
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YEARS 


By HARRIET GAYLORD 


or Bel PENCER WYATT had been 

unaccountably nervous all the 
\ morning. Finally, he pushed 
the manuscript of his new nov- 
el aside in whimsical despair. 

“Ralston,” he said to his secretary, “ you 
or some one else will have to finish this work. 
I’ve been over that last page at least five 
times, and it is still so mincing that I’m 
sure my brain is taking a holiday. I think 
I’ll run out to Shinnecock and get a breath 
of sea air, Just work on the proof till I get 
back. There will probably be an impor- 
tant wire from London about the copyright; 
forward that and anything else of impor- 
tance to the Marshall’s. I shall come back 
by the early train Monday. And, O Rals- 
ton, how is Jim’s little girl?” 

“T did n’t ask him to-day, Mr. Wyatt.” 

“Just ring for him, won’t you?” 

“Jim,” he said, when the butler appeared, 
“how’s Nellie?” 

Excitement made Jim’s answer long in 
coming: 

“S-s-she’s a-a- r-right s-s-smart b-b-b- 
better this m-m-morning, th-thank you, 
sir.” 

“That’s good news, good news, Jim. 
Have your wife take her into the country 
for two weeks. You can get on without 
them, can’t you?” 

“O y-y-yes, sir, y-y-y-yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Ralston, write a cheque for 
fifty, please. There, Jim, there you are. 
Take them down to Huntington,” he said, 
as he wrote an address on his card. “That’s 
an old servant of ours, and she will give 
them great treatment. You’d better ar- 
range it here with Mary and Hiram so you 
can stay down there till Sunday night.” 

Jim’s face radiated a grin. 

“God b-b-bless you, sir; th-th-this will 
s-s-set her up f-f-fine.” 

“Very well, Jim. Tell Hiram to pack up 
my grip for a three days’ outing. I’ll be up- 
Stairs directly.” 

“Y-yes, sir! Th-th-thank you, sir!” 

For a few moments Wyatt busied himself 
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putting away papers and letters. Then he 
pushed back his chair and smiled happily 
at Ralston. 

“T tell you it will feel good to get away 
from the dirt and grime for a few days — 
good to get starched and ironed out.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Wyatt. Shall I see 
Cartwright for you?” 

“Please do, and bring him to terms.” 

He rose and held out his hand. 

“Just look after everything, won’t you? 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by. I hope you will have a fine 
outing and come back fit.” 

“Thank you. You shall have a turn at it 
soon.” 

- An hour later, grip in hand, Spencer Wy- 
att stood in the Long Island City Station, 
looking uncertainly at a ticket marked 
Amagansett. 

“‘* Puppets, best and worst, are we,’” he 
muttered. 

Why he had said, “ Amagansett”’ to the 
clerk he could n’t imagine. Shinnecock had 
certainly been in his mind up to the time 
he asked for the ticket, but now he knew it 
was Amagansett which was drawing him — 
not fashion and friends he wanted, but the 
sea. 

He wired Ralston of his change of plan 
and boarded the express. When they were 
off, he scanned the other passengers anx- 
iously, glad to find no one whom he knew 
— eager to escape, not only from dirt and 
grime and noise, but from people as well. 

Selecting a magazine, he plunged into an 
expert analysis of wireless telegraphy. He 
found it strangely interesting,strangely in 
the line of his thoughts. 

“Tf such sure results can be obtained in 
mechanical telegraphy, why not eventually 
in the realm of telepathy?” he thought. 
“We New Yorkers are so prone to retreat 
behind our material bulwarks of sky-scra- 
pers and dollars that we quite lose sight of 
the whole great domain of subconscious 
phenomena.” 

Then he laughed at himself: 
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“Pretty good, these thoughts of mine, for 
a man who has been the exponent of realism 
in the novel because he has found unre- 
lieved prose in life. Perhaps I’ll die an 
idealist yet.” 

After all, was Marconi’s great discovery 
any stranger than the irresistible force he 
had felt for the last few hours? He had 
tried to shake off its impulsion, but still 
something seemed to be calling, calling, 
and he felt he must obey. What did it 
mean ? 

A merry laugh interrupted his reverie. 
Looking up into his face was a little girl, a 
dainty creature, all gold curls, red cheeks, 
and white frills, who held up to him invi- 
tingly a peppermint-stick, half eaten and 
very moist. 

“Well! Well, sweetheart, where did you 
come from?” 

“De stork brought me.” 

“Did he? What for?” 

“Be my papa’s sunshine.” 

“You blessed baby!” he said, his heart 
tingling warm. “Come up here!” 

As he was about to lift her, he looked 
around, then asked: 

“Where’s your mother?” 

The child’s eyes grew very large and sol- 
emn. 

“Dod took her!’’ she said, pointing up- 
wards. “Dere’s papa, dough. Maggie dot 
left.” 

The baby pointed to a man farther for- 
ward, who, just at that moment, looked up 
from his novel, missing the child. 

He rose at once, and came back, laugh- 
ing. 
“Ts my little midget bothering you?” 
he asked. “Her nurse didn’t make the 
train, and I’m afraid I’m a poor substi- 
tute.” 

“Oh, let her stay with me. I’m longing 
for the society of a real lady with a pepper- 
mint-stick. Come here, Sunshine!” 

He lifted the big-eyed damsel to his lap. 

“You see you may go back to your novel, 
Papa. How long can I have her?” 

“Not very long, I fear. We leave at 
Quogue. You are very good to want my 
mite. She’s my best girl.” 

“T should think so! We shall get on 
famously, I’m sure.” 

“Bye, Papa,” called the child, looking 
up coquettishly, her face against Wyatt’s 
shoulder. 
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“T’m not wanted, I see,” said the man. 
“T shall have to solace myself with my 
book.” 

“No, Papa, I’m afraid you’re not,” 
smiled Wyatt from over the curls, with 
added amusement, when he saw that the 
man was deep in the last novel written by 
the hand now beginning to reek with pep- 
permint stickiness. “Good-by.” 

During the interview which followed, 
Wyatt and a fair maiden wandered hand in 
hand into the land of fairies and hobgob- 
lins. The great passion of his life was for 
children, whether amusing them in real life 
or creating them with his pen, so he was in 
his native element. The father returned 
only too soon, as they neared Quogue, to 
find no peppermint candy left, and Wyatt 
with sticky lips and hands, after the hugs 
and kisses of Miss Sunshine. 

“This is really most unusual,” said the 
man. “She does n’t ordinarily go to stran- 
ers,” 

“T shall have to see her again one of these 
days and pursue my conquest. Do you live 
in town?” 

“In the winter, yes. Here is my card. 
You must come and see me.” 

The name was that of a rising young lit- 
erary critic who had torn in shreds the 
dreary philosophy of the cynical novel now 
in his hand. It was a criticism which left 
little unsaid, and made the author secretly 
ashamed of his destructive work. 

Wyatt grasped his hand cordially. 

“T am glad to meet you. I have planned 
for a long time to give myself that pleasure. 
You can read my very damnatory name on 
the cover of that novel.” 

The man laughed undauntedly: 

“Are you really Mr. Wyatt? Here I am 
reading your book again, for the express 
purpose of making a new attack on your 
rotten views of life, and this time I can’t, 
for the life of me, get back of the ripping 
English you use. How do you do it? And 
how can you see things awry — you, of all 
men?”—as he pointed to the baby, so 
loath to leave the cynic’s arms. “And fur- 
ther, how shall I be able to attack the bosom 
friend of my daughter? You have placed 
me hors de combat.” 

“T’ll think about it and tell you when we 
meet. Do drop in to see me when you are 
in town.” 

“Can’t you stop off at Quogue ?”’ 
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“Sometime, perhaps, thank you. Good- 

“Good-by. Come, Midget.” 

“Tum an’ lib wid us,” said baby, with a 
last moist hug. 

“Some day when Papa asks me, darling. 
Good-by.” 

From the window he waved to the grave- 
eyed child till the train pulled out of the 
station. Then he sank back again in his 
chair, and something very like a sob rose 
in his throat as he recalled his own little 
Maisie, over across the ocean — gone from 
him, he feared, forever. What a mess he 
had made of life! And why did it come 
home to him so to-day? Yet he was not 
unhappy; it was surely good and not evil 
which beckoned him on. 

But inexplicably a darker mood fell upon 
him. He sneered at himself. If it were 
good, this impulsion, why was it leading 
him to Amagansett, that charnel-house of 
the past? For this little village, nine years 
ago, had been one of the spots chosen by 
his bride for their rambling honeymoon, 
and it had become, alas! the scene of their 
first quarrel. Two years later, with baby 
Maisie, they had gone there again. The 
trouble had increased,— the coldness, the 
nagging jealousy, the exactions, the clash- 
ing of temperaments. She had had a 
woman’s strained ideals; she had wanted 
his soul white and clear for her reading — 
and he was a man. He would have struck 
no woman a blow,— no dog or horse,— yet 
her he struck the harder blow of bitter 
words and consciousness that she had lost 
his love. In Amagansett the final words 
were spoken, and with the baby she had 
gone abroad. His heart had been torn at 
losing the little one, but for the wife he had 
not greatly grieved. The relief from con- 
stant friction had been too great, and after- 
wards he had felt seared and scarred. She 
had come into his life as an inspiration, and 
left there only a great void. Yet sometimes, 
of late, at lonely moments, he had wondered 
if the separation had wrought no change. 
If bodies were renewed each seven years, 
why not the soul? Once he had even writ- 
ten her a letter, which, on second thought, 
he had not sent. Perhaps it was only Maisie 
he craved. The hunger in his heart for chil- 
dren at times appalled him. His literary 
fame, his wealth and all, he would gladly 
have given if he might have his child again. 


When he reached Amagansett “Uncle 
Jed” Phelps was at the station. 

“Wall, Cap’n,” the old man said; “it 
ain’t you, is it? Wall, I swan! How long 
is’t sence you was here before ?’”’ 

‘Seven years, Uncle Jed. Glad to see 
you. You look fine and hearty. Can you 
give me a room over Sunday?” 

“Wall, I guess! I’d turn out the whole 
caboodle for you, Cap’n. Say, I reckon 
you ken hev your old un. The missis 
scrubbed it up this mornin’!” 

“That’s good! Wait till I order tele- 
grams sent to the house.” 

A moment more and they were on the 
buckboard riding through the long street. 
How natural it seemed! Off south was the 
great wall of the sea, and close at hand the 
old-fashioned frame houses of the fisher- 
folk, the staring, solemn-faced youngsters, 
and the retired whalers rolling along the 
sidewalk. There in that Kittle wood-colored 
house back from the street was posted a 
sign. 

“Caramel Ice-cream Here To-night.” 


They had gone there many fimes together, 
he and Irene. On the steps of the post-office 
was the usual loutish crowd of shrewd, hon- 
est country-folk, whom he had studied for 
“copy” and whom he could almost call by 
name. 

“Ah! that’s Jenkins, the color-blind 
painter, isn’t it, Uncle Jed?” he asked, 
taking off his hat to a man staring at him 
in stolid recognition. 

“Yaas, that’s him.” 

“Business good ?” 

“Yaas; he paints an’ the city folks buys 
’em.” 

“T hear you’re getting very fashionable 
nowadays. Many city people here ?”’ 

“No, not sech a lot yet. They comes in 
July mostly an’ stays on. You’re the early 
bird, Cap’n. But you never was stuck up, 
like some folks is.” 

“Don’t like summer boarders, do you, 
Uncle Jed?” 

“Like their money all right. Ain’t color- 
blind for that.” 

“No; I fancy it’s the right color, too. 
What’s that noise ?”’ 

“Why, you ain’t fergot how a windmill 
creaks, hev you?” 

“T should say not! 
beauty, is n’t she?” 


Oh, but she’s a 
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“You don’t hev’em up totown, I reckon.” 

“No; we have sky-scrapers instead. Ever 
hear of them?” 

“Law, yaas! Where do you think we 
live? Whoa! Whoa! Here we are, Cap’n. 
An’ here’s the missis. Say, Nancy, who’s 
this here man?” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Phelps.” 

“You don’t say! Is it you, Mr. Wyatt? 
You’re a sight for sore eyes! How air you? 
An’ to think I got your room spick-span 
this mornin’ and felt like as if you was 
comin’!”’ 

“That was wireless telegraphy, was n’t 
it?” 

“T guess it was,” she said, bustling be- 
fore him into the house. “Say, thar, Jinny, 
git some clean towels and take Mr. Wyatt 
up to the southeast chamber, won’t you? 
Supper’ll be ready when you want it, Mr. 
Wyatt. There’s your kind of custard pie, 
too.” 

“Good enough! I’ll be down in half an 
hour.” 

Making a pretense of loosening the straps 
of his grip, he delayed entering the room un- 
til Jinny had deposited the towels and gone 
down-stairs. He had a strange feeling that 
for hours invisible cords had been drawing 
him to this room of painful memories. 
When the heavy footsteps on the stairs 
ceased he went in and closed the door, Al- 
ways keenly sensitive to impressions, there 
was here no atmosphere of the past. He 
threw back his head and laughed boyishly 
with relief; then, at the open window, drank 
in deep draughts of the best air in the world, 
while his soul basked in the subtle ether of 
something new and strange. His heart beat 
tumultuously. Was he at last coming into 
his own? 

The moon was already rising when he 
hurried down to the beach after his late sup- 
per. The people whom he met, and the 
signs of the intrusion of the life of fashion 
into the quaint fishing-village of his memory, 
were a momentary irritation, but his mind 
was preoccupied as he passed on towards 
the sea. On his right, a flock of geese was 
being driven by a small urchin to a fisher’s 
cottage — he remembered the great-grand- 
parents of those geese and smiled a recog- 
nition into the darkness. One of the men 
from the life-saving station greeted him as 
he passed; then the new bathhouses recalled 


to him the world he sought to escape. He’ 
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pushed far east, away from scattered groups 
of people, to where the sand-dunes shut off 
the cloddish earth from the glory of the sky 
and the sea. 

Throwing himself on the beach, he was 
at last free to indulge the flood of thoughts, 
fancies, and impulsions bearing him on, he 
knew not whither. It was full tide, and the 
green, mysterious waters were to him a mes- 
senger of hope as they broke at his feet, 
All his life he had yearned for the one great 
good of completion; was this fulness of liy. 
ing to come to him now? Even as he asked 
the question, the past dropped away from 
his consciousness,— all he had known, all 
he had suffered, all he had missed,— and 
the charm of a crucial moment entered his 
soul. Lived! He had only played at living, 
and written about it; the real living, the real 
loving, ripe; mature, was yet to come. His 
life must be like this glorious ocean,— 
great, eternal, restful, complete. 

His eyes were fastened on the trail of the 
moon in the waters, and little by little he 
began to feel that he must step out upon 
that path. Who was calling him? Who 
had such power to summon him from over 
the sea? Deep down into his consciousness 
he dug and found there a hope,— the buried 
hope of a boy’s choicest inspiration, en- 
tombed beneath a man’s bitterest disap- 
pointment. Was it she — that wonderful 
woman of his dreams — who summoned him 
to her? Shuddering at the reality of the 
unreal which mastered him, he yet did not 
resist. His heart received the message that 
at the end of the “Angel’s Pathway” the 
woman meant for him was waiting in sweet, 
mysterious silence. The beat of the surf, 
somnolent, hypnotic, lured him on. False 
currents checked him, false scents led him 
aside, but, like a homing pigeon, he flew to 
seek his mate. 

Man soul and woman squl they met — it 
seemed not on the earth, not on the sea, but 
somewhere out in the vast immensities of 
space. The strange loveliness of her face 
thrilled him, in the spirit as he was,—a 
face transfigured by joy that he had come, 
by grief at some mysterious, overwhelming 
sorrow out of whose depths her heart leaped 
to him for consolation, for the comfort he 
alone could give. In luminous silence they 
read the hunger in each other’s souls, the 
disappointment in each other’s lives, the 
steadfast hope throughout the past that per- 
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fect love would come, and now at last the 
realization that somewhere on earth there 
lived for each the God-meant mate, the 
guerdon for the vigil of the lonely years. In 
this mystical communion earth and the 
things of earth, time and the limitation of 
time, did not exist. The peace of eternities 
lapped them round; the oneness of infinity 
was theirs. 

How long the trance lasted he did not 
know. Suddenly she faded slowly from his 
sight. He tried to cry out in protest, but 
could utter no sound; he reached out to 
clasp her, only to find her gone. The cur- 
rent was refracted; the tension relaxed; the 
union broken. 

Dizzily he came to himself on the beach 
at Amagansett. The moon was high and 
bright. The last of the stragglers had re- 
turned to the village. He was alone. 

“Was it a dream?” he wondered; and 
then: 

“No, it was no dream. It was a revela- 
tion.” 

A sense of great desolation smote his 
heart. It was long since he had prayed, but 
springing to his feet he stretched his arms 
to the sea and sky: 

“God of the great waters! God of the 
high heavens! Bring her to me once more! 
Give me the mate whom thou hast made 
for me! Give me a sign!” 

Long he stood there silent. The waves 


broke at his feet and mocked him. The 
sky looked down in calm indifference. Na- 
ture nor God vouchsafed a sign. 

With heavy heart he turned and walked 
back through the cold moonlight to the 
town. 

“T am of the earth, earthy,” he thought, 
bitterly. ‘Communion in spirit sufficed in 
the spirit; but now, God help me! I want 
the woman who belongs to me, I want her 
in my arms.” 

Entering his room, he started back in 
amazement, stunned, bewildered. Again he 
felt her; again her presence wrapped him 
round. 

“Beloved,” he asked, hungrily, “where 
are you?” 

There was no answer. 

Striking a match, he lighted the tiny lamp. 
The room was empty. He groaned in dis- 
appointment. Then his eyes fell on the 
little table by his bed. A telegram lay there. 
Trembling with excitement, he tore it open 
and read: 


BrEstT, BRITTANY. 
Maisie died suddenly to-day. Will bring her 
home. La Bretagne, eighteenth. Forgive. 
IRENE. 


Then he knew. 

“‘ My God, Thou smitest keenly,” he cried; 
“but even in smiting, Thou healest!” 

Then he sank to his knees. 





THE LIGHT-KEEPER OF OLD SEGUIN 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 


By CHARLES E. ALLEN 


jyssaans FF the mouth of Kennebec 


6) \j River, and some two miles 
ey) {\j from the mainland, lies a rocky 
(GB Biz) island, its area a little more 
DSSS) than forty acres inextent. This 
island, called Sutquin on the old French 
charts, is now well known to sailors along 
that rugged, rockbound, and picturesque 
coast as the island of Seguin. Passengers 
by the Eastern Steamship Company’s 
steamers to and from the Kennebec usually 
look upon it, with its light, which surmounts 
a gray granite tower, and rises 180 feet above 
high tide, with interest. The light, which 
is fixed, white, and of the first order, flashes 
far out over a stormysea, as a beacon for the 
mariner, visible at a distance of some twenty 
miles. At the time of its establishment, in 
1795, there were but two lighthouses east of 
Boston,— one at Portsmouth and one at 
Portland,— and these were built only a few 
years earlier. Before 1789 a skipper sailing 
to the eastward found no lights, and Seguin 
was a wooded island, known to the fisher- 
men who had for years frequented this coast. 

The act of Congress providing for the 
erection of a lighthouse on Seguin Island 
was approved by President Washington 
May 19, 1793, and in June, 1795, The Co- 
lumbian Centinel, a paper printed in Bos- 
ton, advertised for proposals to build a 
tower of wood upon a stone foundation, 
and also a dwelling for the keeper. March 
29, 1796, Major John Polereczky was ap- 
pointed ‘‘keeper of the new lighthouse on 
Seguin, to take charge as soon as it is ready 
for occupancy.” And he took charge in 
that year. The lighthouse cost $6,300, and 
the keeper’s compensation was $300 per 
year. ‘He petitioned for special compensa- 
tion, and Congress gave him $150 with 
which to clear the island of trees and brush, 
so that the keeper might have some land to 
cultivate. The appointment had been ob- 
tained through the influence of General 
Henry Dearborn, who was Captain in Ar- 
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nold’s expedition up Kennebec River in 
1775, and who settled in Gardiner, Maine, 
after the Revolution. Washington appoint- 
ed him Marshal of Maine in 1789, and Ma- 
jor Polereczky was a Deputy under Dear- 
born, who was a frequent visitor to the old 
Pownalborough Court-house, which still 
stands in the town of Dresden, Maine. La- 
ter, Dearborn was Jefferson’s Secretary of 
War. 

Who was this Major John Pelereczky? 
Americans know that the Marquis de La- 
fayette came to America during the strug- 
gle of the colonists for independence; and 
that he returned to France and induced 
Louis XVI. to send a French army here to 
assist the revolutionists. Lafayette came to 
America the second time in 1780, and with 
him was a considerable force under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Jean Bap- 
tiste Rochambeau. Under Rochambeau 
came Armand Louis de Gontaut Biron, 
Duke de Lauzun. And the old-time Maine 
lighthouse-keeper describes himself as 
“John Ladislas, Count Polereczky de 
Polerecka, formerly Major of the foreign 
volunteers of Lauzun, lieutenant for the 
king, of the town of Rosheim, in Alsatia, 
born 4th Sept. 1748, resides now in 
Pownalborough.” It should be remarked 
that the town of Pownalborough, Massa- 
chusetts, was made the shire town of Lin- 
coln County in 1760, the names of both 
town and county being complimentary to 
Governor Thomas Pownall, whom other 
Americans besides John Adams and Charles 
Sumner might admire. Town and county 
were of course in what is now the State of 
Maine. 

Polereczky was a-native of a little town 
in Alsatia, near Strasbourg. The “family 
tree,” which is still in existence, indicates 
Hungarian or Polish origin, and dates back 
to 1262, or the time of Bela IV., king of 
Hungary. Although he does not mention 
it, he was without doubt with that “splen- 
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did French army” which entered Boston in 
December, 1782, “‘from the southward,” 
under command of Baron de Vioméenil, 
Rochambeau having embarked at Provi- 
dence for France. Polereczky says of him- 
self that he resigned his commission and 
chose to remain in America. He was nat- 
uralized a citizen of Massachusetts, Nov. 
21, 1788, when he was described as John de 
Polereczky. He came to the Kennebec as 
early as 1785, in which year he was mar- 
ried. No doubt he was attracted by the ad- 
vantages which this eastern country was 
then thought to possess, and by the fact that 
a colony of his countrymen was settled on 
what is now called Dresden Neck. Here he 
came in possession of some lots of land, part 
of which had been granted by the Plymouth 
Company to one Louis Cavalier, a French- 
man with a famous name, who was then 
deceased. In 1789, a brother of the Major 
came to Pownalborough, who described 
himself as “Andrie Frederick, Count de 
Polereczky, of Strasbourg, in the county 
of Alsace, Brigadier-General in the service 
of his Majesty, the king of France.” No 
doubt he was of the noblesse of France, 
where tradition places him, and says that he 


fled to America at the beginning of the 
French Revolution. He returned to France, 
and when he died Major John inherited his 
title and estates. 

The Major served three years in America, 
having a horse shot under him for which he 


claimed that he paid $250. He was at 
Yorktown at the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis; and it is said that his picture appears 
in Trumbull’s painting of that event, in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. For 
years he tried to get Congress to pay him for 
that horse, and to grant hima pension. The 
latter came after his death in 1830, at the 
age of 83. His widow survived until 1850. 
She was a Nancy Pochard, daughter of one 
of the Huguenot settlers of 1752, and her 
brother Peter, who was a shoemaker, has 
charges on his old account-book for repair- 
ing boots, shoes, and dancing-pumps, for 
both the Major and his brother, the Count. 

American history, as usually written, may 
be said to run in ruts, or grooves. Outside 
these, the average American knows very 
little concerning our past. There appears to 

some reason why we have neglected the 
Story of the Loyalists, of the poor Hessians, 
and of Arnold’s unfortunate expedition 
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against Quebec; but it is singular that so 
little is known concerning those soldiers 
whose assistance for nearly three years made 
the success of the colonists possible. 

Because of this neglect, and because the 
story is an interesting one, it is well that the 
record of one of the humbler soldiers from 
France should be rescued from oblivion. 
At Pownalborough’s annual town meeting 
in 1789, John Polereczky was chosen 
Hogreeve —such petty offices then being re- 
garded as important. After this, he was 
chosen to several town offices until 1794, in 
which year the west parish of Pownal- 
borough was incorporated as Dresden, Gov- 
ernor Sam Adams signing the parchment 
June 25, one day after he signed the char- 
ter of Bowdoin College. Why the new town 
was named. Dresden is a mystery; John Ad- 
ams expressed his regret at the change. 
The voters had met at the house of Major 
Polereczky, and the name Fayette was their 
selection. Jonathan Bowman, a cousin to 
John Hancock, and resident in the new 
town, was chosen their agent to get the act 
passed. Polereczky was chosen Town 
Clerk, which office he held until 1796, when, 
as already indicated, he became light- 
keeper. He lived on Seguin Island six 
years, and in conveyances of land during 
that period described himself as of the 
island of Seguin. 

He also purchased a pew in Freeman 
Parker’s Congregational church of Dres- 
den in 1801. Returning to Dresden in 1802, 
he was again chosen Town Clerk, an office 
which he held continuously for twenty-three 
years — making twenty-five years in all. 
At the annual town meeting in 1828, his 
successor was chosen, and he was voted $50 
compensation “for past services,” from 
which we may infer that his only remuner- 
ation had been fees for marriage licenses, 
for recording “strays,” sheep-marks, and 
other similar matters. His record-book, 
still preserved by the town, is oftentimes 
eminently Frenchy in style. Aside from his 
military training, his education was limited, 
and his written record is a continual strug- 
gle with the mysteries of the English lan- 
guage. Tradition says that he was a man of 
a dignified and soldierly bearing, genial, but 
nervous and somewhat irritable — quick to 
take offense and quick to become recon- 
ciled. At seventy years of age he was strug- 
gling to aid his wife’s family, which had 
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been unfortunate. His letters to Abiel Wood, 
of Wiscasset, and to others, wherein he 
mentions his straitened circumstances, 
and complains of neglect by Congress, are 
sometimes pathetic. In one such letter he 
writes: “You all know, gentlemen, that 
without the french arme, the french navy, 
and the french money, you could not without 
great difficulty, have your independence.” 

The change from lieutenant in the army 
of the king of France to a farm carved from 
the Maine wilderness must have been great. 
As already remarked, he died in 1830, and 
besides his widow, a family of nine children 
survived him. The house where he lived 
still stands upon the bank of the beautiful 
Eastern River, a marble headstone marks 
his grave in Pine Grove Cemetery, Dresden 
Mills, and his sword is in possession of the 
Bridge family, in Malden, Massachusetts. 

His career might have ended differently. 
After the French Revolution, Napoleon 
(Bonaparte, as the Major called him) or- 
dered Frenchmen in America to return to 
France, to their titles and estates, on pain of 
confiscation. As the Major’s brother had 
died, our Dresden Town Clerk would have 
succeeded to the title and estates. But he 
had a wife and child here, and he said he 
thought it would be perfidious for him to 
renounce the United States after he had 
“taken the oats of allegiance.” Under the 
circumstances, one cannot help wishing that 
Congress had treated him with liberality. 

His assistant on Seguin was Christopher 
Pochard, brother of his wife, and son of the 
emigrant from Franche-Comte in 1752. 
There are some amusing stories about these 
light-keepers. One is that Christopher 
would persist in making frequent excur- 
sions to the mainland in a boat which the 
Major regarded as unseaworthy, and finally 
he destroyed the boat. But the assistant 
soon set out to paddle ashore on a rude raft 
which he had succeeded in constructing. 
He reached the land in safety, but the Ma- 
jor watched him nervously from the island, 
exclaiming as he would rise on the crest of 
a wave, and anon sink from sight in the hol- 
low of the sea: ‘Now he goes up — now he 
goes down.” 

It is interesting to note what was the fate 
of, those who were connected with that 
French army of assistance. Our old Major 
died in obscurity, after appealing to Gen- 
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eral Dearborn as knowing that his state- 
ments were “the truts, and nothing but the 
truts.” And most—probably all—of his 
more humble compatriots in arms were for- 
gotten after their marching and feasting in 
Boston. Louis XVI. died at the hands of a 
revolutionary party which had been encour- 
aged by the success of a revolution in Amer- 
ica which he had countenanced and aided, 
with men and money. Lafayette escaped 


“the same fate by flight, but lingered long in 


an Austrian prison. Rochambeau escaped 
the guillotine by an accident; and Lauzun 
was actually guillotined by the revolutionists, 
Liberty, indeed! Or was it “the irony of 
fate”? And as our old Major’s complaints 
were most bitter about the time when La- 
fayette made his last visit to America, and 
was feasted everywhere, we may fancy that 
a knowledge of the consideration shown his 
former leader made his own condition seem 
the more deplorable. He wrote, ‘I served 
three years, same as Lafayette.” 

Seguin lighthouse was partially rebuilt in 
1819, and entirely rebuilt of gray granite in 
1857, as it now appears to the navigator 
who enters Kennebec River. Many a vessel 
has been cast upon this stormy shore, very 
near to the spot where was launched in 1607 
the first vessel ever built by white men in 
North America. This vessel, called the ship 
Virginia, of thirty tons burthen, was built 
by the men of George Popham’s colony, 
for‘use in exploring the Kennebec and ad- 
jacent waters. But the death of Popham, 
added to other disasters which befell the 
colony, led to the abandonment of the set- 
tlement the following year, and the colo- 
nists returned to England in their diminu- 
tive craft. It is said that the Virginia 
afterwards took supplies to the colonists at 
Jamestown. 

The people of the city of Bath, twelve 
miles up Kennebec River, propose celebra- 
ting in August of this year the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the building of this 
vessel. This is appropriate, for this beacon 
on old Seguin, first lighted by our Franco- 
American soldier of the Revolution, has 
seen the departure of many Bath ships, 
which have borne the flag of the United 
States, for which Polereczky fought, and of 
which he became a citizen, into every ocean 
and every port of importance in the 
world. 
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MEN AND AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


By DAVID S. BARRY 


The Revenue Cutter Service and Its Varied Duties : Washington Unsuccessful as an Art 


Cenire : Scientists at Washington : The Bureau of Standards : The 


Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Foundation 


SN attractive little illustrated 
fj leaflet prepared in the office of 
NW Captain Worth G. Ross, Chief 







! =m of the United States Treasury, 
calls attention in a most interesting way to 
a branch of the government service about 
which there is not wide popular knowledge. 
At least, it is not as wide as it ought to be. 
The exhibit which this governmental bu- 
reau has at the Jamestown Exposition 
should and probably will serve to open the 
eyes of Americans, as well as of foreigners, 
to the comprehensiveness which Uncle Sam 
has displayed in organizing a service that 
renders most important work in many dif- 
ferent directions. 

In the popular mind, the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service, formerly known officially as the 
Revenue Marine Service, is merely a branch 
of the Treasury Department whose func- 
tions consist in guarding against smuggling. 
The fact is that the scope of its activity is 
much wider than this, and that it is fast 
coming to be recognized, officially as well 
as in other ways, as a most valuable adjunct, 
if not rival, of the Army and the Navy. 

Being under the jurisdiction of the Treas- 
ury Department, one of the three Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury, the one at 
present being the Hon. Beekman Winthrop, 
recently appointed after serving effectively 
as Governor of Porto Rico, is in general 
charge of the Revenue Cutter Service, while 
the actual head of it is Worth G. Ross, 
of New Bedford, who has been thirty years 
in the service, entering it as a cadet in 1877 
and rising step by step to his present rank 
of Captain. He is a son of the late General 
Samuel Ross, U. S. A., who served through- 
out the Florida Indian War, the War with 
Mexico, and the Civil War. Captain Ross’s 
sea duty has included service on the Atlantic 


and Pacific coasts, Bering Sea, Puget 
Sound, the Great Lakes, several cruises to 
Europe and foreign islands, and a cruise 
around South America. He was for three 
years an instructor on the practice ship 
Chase, has had duty with the Life-Saving 
Service, as a member of the board on life- 
saving appliances and in other capacities. 
He has lectured on life-saving subjects, and 
his articles on the saving and revenue cut- 
ter services and kindred topics in the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia are regarded as au- 
thoritative. Captain Ross served in the 
North Atlantic Squadron throughout the 
Spanish-American War, most of the time 
in the blockade off Cuba. He is a com- 
panion of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion and the Naval and Military Orders 
of the Spanish-American War. 

The duties of the Revenue Cutter Service 
are varied in the extreme, and involve the 
right of search of all merchant vessels arri- 
ving in the United States, or within four 
leagues of it if bound to a United States 
port; the suppression of piracy; the search 
for wrecks and missing vessels; the enforce- 
ment of the neutrality laws, by preventing 
armed expeditions against neighboring 
friendly governments; the suppression of 
mutiny; the protection of the government 
timber reserves; the construction and in- 
spection of life-saving stations; the drill- 
ing of the life-saving crews; the enforce- 
ment of law and the protection of property 
in Alaska; the protection of seal and other 
fishing in Alaskan waters; the destruction 
of derelicts and other dangers to naviga- 
tion; the rendering of assistance to vessels 
in distress, and aiding the shipwrecked; 
the enforcement of navigation laws, and of 
the National Marine Quarantine regula- 
tions; guarding the safety of the public at 
yacht races and regattas; the supervision of 


793 





704 


anchorages at certain ports; the protection 


of the sponge fisheries in the Gulf of Mex- . 


ico and the Straits of Florida.., 

The first appointments of officers in the 
Revenue Cutter Service were. made from 
amongst those who had served in the Con- 
tinental Navy, and the first commission 
granted by President Washington to any 
officer afloat was issued to Captain Hopley 
Yeaton, of New Hampshire, in the United 
States Revenue Cutter Service. After the 
disbandment of the Continental Navy, fol- 
lowing the close of the Revolution, there 
was no sea force available for the protec- 
tion of the coasts and the maritime interests 
of the newly constituted United States un- 
til the organization of the Revenue Cutter 
Service under an act of. the first Congress, 
approved by: President Washington August 
4, 1790. Ina little more than a year there- 
after ten vessels were: ready: for duty, and 
for several years they : formed -the only 
armed force afloat belonging: to the young 
republic, and were engaged ‘in patrolling 
the coast line of the United States and en- 
forcing its maritime laws. The revenue 


cutters codperate with the Navy whenever 
the President so directs, and the ships, offi- 


cers, and men of the service have on many 
important occasions aided gallantly and 
effectively in the defense of their country. 

Whenever and wherever a. contagious 
disease breaks out the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice is charged with the duty of enforcing the 
marine quarantine: laws and of codperating 
with the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service in order to prevent its dissem- 
ination. When the Gulf Coast was stricken 
with yellow fever in 1905 there were four 
revenue cutters, together with a fleet of 
chartered auxiliary vessels- under the com- 
mand of the officers: of the service; patrol- 
ling the waters of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida. The final record 
of their work shows that for the first time in 
the history of such epidemics there was not 
a single instance of the spread of the dis- 
ease through communication by sea. The 
ships were constantly within the affected 
districts, and though one of them had to 
fight the fever amongst its own crew, vigi- 
lance was maintained until the disease was 
stamped out. 

The President of the United States des- 
ignates each year certain revenue cutters to 
patrol the coast line in the stormy winter 
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months from December to April in search’ 
of vessels in distress, and to assist in saving! 
from destruction .property wrecked on the 
coast, and also in saving lives jeopardized 
in disabled or stranded vessels. In the per.) 
formance of this duty thousands of persons 
have been rescued and property to the value 
of millions of dollars saved. ; 
Under the direction of the General Sy- © 
perintendent of the Life-Saving Service, a 
division also of the Treasury Department, 7 
revenue cutter officers drill the crews of life. 7 
saving stations, superintend the construc- | 
tion of the surf-boats and life-boats as well 7% 
as the boathouses and the living-quarters 
of the men, and investigate cases of loss of © 
life within the scope of life-saving opera- } 
tions. The destruction of unchartered 
derelicts, those dreaded and hidden men- | 
aces to navigation, is intrusted tothe Revenue © 
Cutter Service. Congress. has recently au- 
thorized the construction of a special dere- 7 
lict-destroyer, being the first government to 
provide a vessel of this type for keeping | 
marine highways clear of dangers. 
This summary of what the Revenue Cut- | 
ter Service has done and is doing deals 7 
largely with its functions in times of peace, 7 
Its operations in times of war, however, are ~ 
even more arduous, important, and gallant, ~ 
During the troubles with France in 1798 
and 1799 the Revenue cutter Pickering cap- © 
tured ten prizes in engagements with the 7 
French, and the Eagle captured five. In 
the War of 1812 the first naval capture was 
that of a British topsail schooner Patriot, by 
the revenue cutter Jefferson, and the total 
number of British vessels captured by the 
Revenue, Cutter Service in that war, with 
their guns, officers, and men, was fourteen. 
In the Seminole Indian war the Vandalia, 
especially, of the revenue-cutter vessels, 
rendered important service, and in the war 
with Mexico, five revenue cutters were en- 
gaved in naval operations and performed 
efficient service in the attacks on Alvarado 
and Tabasco. Excellent work was done, 
also, in connection with the blockading- © 
fleet off the Mexican coast. The revenue 7 
cutter Harriet Lane joined the naval force 
in Paraguay in 1858, and it is of record in 
the government archives that the expedi- 
tion might have failed but for the timely 
assistance rendered by the Harriet Lane. 
In the Civil War, both in the naval en- 
gagements and blockade duties, the Rev- ~ 
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Hon. Beekman Winthrop, Assistent Secretary of the Treasury, having supervision of the Revenue 
Cutter Service 


enue Cutter Service did its part. Its ves- 
$els were engaged in the attack on Fort 
"Hatteras, in the reconnaissance of the bat- 
pteries at Norfolk, in the bombardment of 
| Drewry’s Bluff on the James River, and in 
| Operations on the Chesapeake Bay. In the 
"Spanish-American War there were thirteen 
) Tevenue cutters codperating with the Navy, 


one of which, the McCulloch, named for 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, was the 
subject of commendation by Admiral Dew- 
ey in one of his reports to the Navy Depart- 
ment in which he speaks of that ship as_be- 
ing “a valuable auxiliary to the squadron.” 
It was during this war that the revenue cut- 
ter Hudson, in command of Lieutenant 
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Revenue Cutter Mohawk, headquarters at New York 


Frank H. Newcomb, took part in the action 
at Cardenas, Cuba. In this engagement 
such conspicuous bravery was shown by 
Lieutenant Newcomb, his officers and crew, 
in'the rescue of the torpedo-boat Winslow 
from imminent danger of destruction by 
the shore batteries that Congress awarded 
a gold medal to Lieutenant Newcomb and 
silver and bronze medals respectively to the 
other officers and the members of the crew 
of the Hudson. 

Commissioned officers of the Revenue 
Cutter Service have rank with officers of 
the Army and Navy, and receive the same 
benefits of retirement. The commissioned 
officers and cadets on the active list number 
at this time 224; and the warrant officers 
and enlisted men, about 1,300. 

At Arundel Cove, Maryland, on Chesa- 
peake Bay, almost within.sight of the great 
school where the United States Govern- 
ment educates and trains young men to be 
officers in the United States Navy, the Rev- 
enue Cutter Service has a cadet school where 
its future officers are taught and licked into 
shape. A young man must be almost if not 
quite as fully up to the mark mentally, phys- 


ically, and in other respects, to beappointeda 
cadet and afterwards commissioned in the 
Revenue Cutter Service, as to receive like 
honors in the Navy. Cadetships are filled 
after strictly competitive educational ex- 
aminations, which are open to young men 
of the prescribed ages (eighteen to twenty- 
four) having thé necessary moral and phys- 
ical qualifications. The examinations are 
held throughout the country at stated times, 
and the highest averages attained alone, it 
is officially asserted, are sureties for ap- 
pointment. Strict military and technical 
training covering a course of three years fits 
the cadet for his duties as an officer. Orig- 
inal appointment in the engineer corps js 
as cadet engineer, the maximum age limit 
being twenty-five and one-half years. 

“Semper Paratus” is the motto of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, and is inscribed on 
its standard as its ideal for duty. That this 
duty is well done is shown by the following 
statistical records of the service for the ten 
years from 1896 to 1906 inclusive. 


Vessels in distress assisted, 1,514. 
Value of vessels assisted, including cargoes, 
$33,641,665. 
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Practice Cutter Chase, used for Revenue Cutter Service Cadets 


Persons on board of vessels assisted, 15,098. 
Persons cared for on revenue cutters, 2,474. 
Lives actually saved from drowning, 559. 
Vessels boarded and examined, 222,044. 
Vessels reported for violations of law, 3,913. 
Fines incurred by vessels reported, $1,041,053. 


The salaries of the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice for cadets, officers, and men are the same 
as those paid to those of like rank in the 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps, and, 
according to an act of Congress passed in 
1902, they will continue to rate with those 
paid in the strictly military branches of the 
government service. 


Washington has not made much head- 
way as an art centre, despite its frequent 
periodical attempts to impress musicians, 
painters, sculptors, and other artistic per- 
formers and patrons, with the attractions 
of the capital as a home and as a market 
for persons of genius. Washington’s mil- 
lionaires purchase their objets d’art else- 
where, although their dinners are given 
here. There are many wealthy people resi- 
dent in the Washington of 1907,— several 
small colonies of them, indeed,— but yet 


there is no “art atmosphere” here. Mas- 
ters of music, painting, and sculpture have 
established themselves in Washington from 
time to time, attracted by the desirability of 
the city as a home, and by the belief that 
the rich and leisure class who are coming 
each year in greater numbers would patron- 
ize them and buy their wares. But, alas! 
they have been disappointed. The capital 
is a social and possibly a literary centre, but 
the spirit of art is lacking. Her literary pre- 
tensions, even, are only skin deep, for even 
such a lion, or lioness, as Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, who had always lived 
here, failed utterly in her endeavor to estab- 
lish a salon when she returned a few years 
ago with the éclat of her success as an au- 
thor and the prestige gained by a residence 
in London. : 

But as the home of scientists the capital 
shines with splendor. There is no such 
collection of ‘‘searchers after the unfind- 
able,” as the late J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Grover Cleveland’s 
second cabinet, used to call them, to be 
found elsewhere, perhaps, outside of the 
great German or English universities. The 
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Cadets, U.S. Revenue Cutter Service, at small-arm drill 


government departments, particularly the 
Bureau of Agriculture, are as full of scien- 
tistsas they can stick —some good, some bad, 
and others indifferent, but all pegging away 
for Uncle Sam and for a salary generally so 
small that it is a wonder the scientists do 
not starve to death. 

“‘Long live our teachers,” shouted a dis- 
tinguished member of the United States 
Senate in a recent address to educators. 

“What on?” aptly but meekly asked a 
hopeless auditor. 

That’s what some people ask about 
Washington scientists who give their time 
and talents to the service of Uncle Sam for 
the meagre salaries which he. doles out to 
them. 

Secretary Morton, by the way, did not 
take to scientists; he had no use for them, 
to State it plainly. When he took hold of the 
big department which spends countless 
thousands of dollars each year teaching the 
farmers’ how to kill bugs and raise crops, 
he wrote a letter to every scientist on his 
staff, from Prof. Cleveland Abbé, Who es- 
tablished the Weather Bureau, down to the 
humblest bugologist, asking him to set forth 


in writing the precise scope of his duties, a 
diagram of his usefulness, and a statement, 
in the form of Exhibit A, showing clearly 
what practical -results he had achieved as 
an argument against the Secretary’s half- 
formed idea to denounce them all officially, 
as he had already done privately, as hum- 
bugs and recommend that they and their 
bureaus be abolished. 

The showing that the scientists made in 
response to this order, generally regarded as 
a trifle Quixotic, was not at all convincing to 
the Secretary, but nothing happened ex- 
cept an arbitrary and possibly unjustified 
reduction of scientific salaries. 

Mr. Morton’s bark was worse than his 
bite. He believed that the Agriculture De- 
partment as an arm of the government 
service was in a way a humbug; that is, he 
believed that no practical good to the farm- 
ers resulted from its investigations and pub- 
lications, and believed, moreover, that even 
if this were not so, the government had no 
right to spend the people’s money for the 
benefit of one class of its citizens. When 
asked one day why, if he believed the de- 
partment from top to bottom to be a humbug, 
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Cadets, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, at infantry drill 


he did not furnish an object-lesson by re- 
signing and making public his reasons there- 
for, this honest, old-fashioned Democrat re- 
plied, “‘I would do it in a minute if I thought 
the people would believe me, but they 
would n’t.” Ten to one he was right. 

But whatever Mr. Morton may have 
thought, and whatever the people may think, 
the scientific bureaus of the government are 
increasing in numbers by leaps and bounds, 
and their usefulness, fancied or real, is 
spreading in every direction. There are 
scientists galore in Washington. Their hab- 
itat is the Cosmos Club, the attractive re- 
built stuccoed historic house on Lafayette 
Square, a most desirable location, which 
was once the home of Dolly Madison. Here 
the men whom Secretary Morton regarded 
— speaking of them as a class, and only so 
far, presumably, as their relations to the 
government are concerned — as humbugs, 
daily and nightly foregather. They come 
from the coast and geodetic survey, the hy- 
drographic office, the marine hospital serv- 
lee, the hygienic laboratory, the bureau 
of education, the geological survey, the 
weather bureau, the bureau of animal in- 


dustry, the agricultural experiment station, 
the bureau of plant industry, the division 
of vegetable pathological grass and forage, 
pomological and physiological investiga- 
tions, of botanical and tea-culture exper- 
iments; from the bureau of chemistry, seed 
introduction (and distribution), entomol- 
ogy, forestry, soils, biological survey, sta- 
tistics, foreign markets, public-road_in- 
quiries, and what-not; from the bureaus of 
fish and fisheries, geographic names, na- 
tional museum and international exchanges; 
from the astrophysical observatory, and 
now, in recent years, from what is most in- 
teresting of them all in the opinion of some, 
— the bureau of standards. 

This is distinctly a government bureau 
established by act of Congress and doing a 
work in which practical men, as well as stu- 
dents, dreamers, and searchers of the un- 
findable, are engaged. Its functions con- 
sist in the custody of standards; the com- 
parison of standards used in scientific in- 
vestigations, engineering, manufacturing, 
commerce, and educational institutions, 
with the standards adopted and recognized 
by the government; the construction, when 
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U.S. Revenue Cutter Thetis 


necessary, of standards, their multiples and 
subdivisions; the testing and calibration of 
standard measuring-apparatus; the solu- 
tion of problems which arise in connection 
with standards; the determination of phys- 
ical constants and the properties of mate- 
rials, when such data of great importance 
to scientific or manufacturing interests are 
not to be obtained of sufficient accuracy 


in the ice pack, Arctic Ocean 


elsewhere. The bureau exercises its func- 
tions for the government and, as well, for 
any State or municipal government within 
the United States; or for any scientific so- 
ciety, educational institution, firm, corpo- 
ration, or individual within the United 
States engaged in manufacturing or other 
pursuits requiring the use of standards or 
standard measuring-instruments. 
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Capt. Worth G. Ross, Chief U. S. Revenue Cutter Service 


Among other things they make at the 
Bureau of Standards is liquid air, and a lo- 
cal paper recently printed an account of a 
gathering of the Solons to witness the man- 
ufacture of a sample of this mysterious and 
elusive product, so cold that when the finger 
of one of the wise men was inserted in it no 
cold was felt because the finger, being so 
much hotter than the air, warmed it to such 


a degree that its temperature was sent up 
instead of down. 

Until the Bureau of Standards was or- 
ganized, five years ago, the United States 
was compelled to avail itself of the facil- 
ities of foreign governments for standards 
and standardizing facilities —a situation 
that at last became intolerable, although 
it had existed for many years. ‘The 
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S. W. Stratton, Director of Birreau of Standards 


importance of such problems as the bureau 
is called upon to solve is well recognized by 
scientists, although not fully appreciated 
by the public, and the following extracts 
from an exceedingly interesting paper pre- 
pared for the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers by Messrs. S. W. Stratton 
and E. B. Rosa give a good idea of what is 
accomplished : 

“Consider, for example, the construc- 


tion of a copy of the standard metre, and 
the work involved in subdividing it to the 
ultimate division of a micrometer or the con- 
struction of its multiples as used in base 
measuring apparatus, steel tapesyand other 
engineering standards, also the testing of 
the various instruments for measuring tem- 
peratures from that of solid hydrogen to 
the highest temperatures that it is possible 
to produce. And yet, these are but exam- 
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Bureau of 


ples that have their counterpart in every 
section of the bureau’s work. 

“The relation of the bureau’s work to 
the manufacture of scientific instruments 
and apparatus is very close and important. 
The bureau is codperating with the makers 
of such apparatus in every way possible; 
they visit the bureau from time to time for 
suggestions and advice, and are regularly 
submitting apparatus to the bureau for test- 
ing and investigation. The time is not far 
distant when our makers of scientific ap- 
paratus will be supplying not only the home 
demands, but also the foreign markets. The 
benefit to be derived from this bureau to this 
industry will alone justify its maintenance. 

“The laboratories of the bureau are al- 
ways open to manufacturers, scientists, and 
others who desire information or instruc- 
tion as to methods of measurements, phys- 
ical constants, or the properties of materials. 
The bureau receives daily. many requests 
for information of this character, and it is 
rapidly becoming one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the bureau’s work.” 


The Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 


Standards 


Foundation are not, strictly speaking, gov- 
ernment bureaus, but they are, like others, 
such as the Washington National Monu- 
ment Society, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the American Historical As- 
sociation, chartered by Congress, and are 
under the control in part of government 
officials. Like the Bureau of Standards, 
the Carnegie bureaus have sought a site for 
their new home in the beautiful hilly and 
wooded section of the northwestern sub- 
urbs in the immediate vicinity of the gov- 
ernment-owned Rock Creek Park, a region 
naturally as attractive as any rural section 
of the United States except for one essential 
reason, that it is in the hot-weather belt. 
Strangers to Washington, and indeed the 
bulk of its residents, do not realize the beau- 
ty of the Rock Creek Park section because 
it does not appeal to them in winter and 
they go away in summer. Those who are 
compelled to remain appreciate the blessings 
that nature and a friendly government have 
laid before them, however, and the men of 
brains and ideas who are coming more and 
more to give the benefit of their knowledge 
and their direct services to their country 
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Carnegie Institute 


feel keenly the advantages which lie at 
their very doors in Washington. 

So they are locating their offices and lab- 
oratories and workshops, their experiment- 
stations and lecture-rooms, out beyond the 
noise and heat of the city, in the groves and 
among the hills that overlook the sky- 
scrapers and give a glimpse of the not al- 
ways muddy Potomac winding southward 
to the sea. 

There are two Carnegie bureaus in Wash- 
ington, and they are constantly confused 
in the public mind, although they have no 
relation to one another. Both were formed, 
however, from donations furnished by the 
same man. The one is the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington and the other the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. The Foundation was founded 
by Mr. Carnegie in 1902, when he gave to a 
board of trustees of whose executive com- 
mittee former Commissioner of Labor Car- 
roll D. Wright is chairman and Secretary 
of State Elihu Root and other distinguished 
citizens in and out of public life members, 
ten million dollars in registered bonds yield- 
ing five per cent annual interest. In general 


terms Mr. Carnegie stated that his purpose 
was to “found in the city of Washington an 
institution which, with the codperation of 
institutions now or hereafter established, 
here or elsewhere, shall in the broadest and 
most liberal manner encourage investiga- 
tion, research, and discovery — show the 
application of knowledge to the improve- 
ment of mankind, and provide such build- 
ings, laboratories, books, and apparatus as 
may be needed.” 

The Carnegie Institution is neither a 
branch of, nor subject to any special regu- 
lations of, the United States Government; 
neither is it a university, a college, a library, 
or a museum; the projects considered be- 
ing under three heads, namely: 

First, large projects whose execution re- 
quires continuous research by a corps of 
investigators during a series of years. Sev- 
eral such projects are now under way. 

Secondly, small projects which may be 
carried out by individual experts in a lim- 
ited period of time. Many grants in aid of 
this class of projects have been made. 

Thirdly, tentative investigations, carried 
on by young men and women who have 
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MEN AND AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


shown unusual aptitude for research and 
have desired to pursue specific problems 
for one or two years. A limited number of 
persons have been aided by the Institu- 
tion in this line of work, in the hope that 
some of them might develop exceptional 
abilities. 

The institution has undertaken to pub- 
lish certain works which would not other- 
wise be readily printed. These, and the an- 
nual reports, or year-books, of the Institu- 
tion, are distributed indiscriminately, since 
their contents are usually of a technical 
character; but they are sent to the principal 
libraries of the world, and may be purchased 
from the Institution at a low price. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching is also managed by 
a board of trustees, of which Professor Eliot 
of Harvard is president, and an executive 
committee, the president of which is Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, formerly president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Carnegie made the announcement of 
his purpose to found this benefaction in a 
letter of April 16, 1905, to the twenty-five 
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men whom he had selected as trustees. To 
them he transferred ten million dollars in 
five per cent first mortgage bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the rev- 
enue from which is to provide retiring pen- 
sions for the teachers of universities, col- 
leges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland. No 
distinctions are made on account of race, 
sex, creed, or color, but sectarian institu- 
tions are excluded from the benefits of the 
fund. 

The Foundation is in full working order 
now, and their headquarters in one of the 
big buildings in Washington are as busy as 
a government workshop. 

The fine structure which the Institution 
is erecting on the hills in the suburbs is 
where the physical work is to be done, and 
here the laboratories will be located, while 
the administrative offices will be housed in 
a smaller building to be erected later in the 
city proper, at the corner of 16th and P 
Streets, in the northwest residence section, 
across the street from the home of Senator 
Foraker of Ohio. 


THE CRUEL NAME 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


That was a cruel name, my lad, you gave me when we parted. 
The four winds caught the sound of it and threw it to the world; 
There’s never breaking twig or leaf nor any echo started 
But sends it back to me again, an evil stone new hurled. 


That was another name I had, a fair name and dear to me. 
(Mind you how the summer noon closed blue about the hill ?) 
Both my hands within your own, your keen face near to me, 
The gold o’ sun and scent o’ earth — oh, warm and sweet — and still! 


That was a cruel name, my lad, you gave me at your turning. 
The very stones you trod on cried it to me as you went, 
And every breeze and every bird was overquick in learning — 

’T is blown to me, ’t is sung to me, till all my heart is rent. 


That was another name I had, a fair name and dear to me. 
(Mind you how the lazy sheep stood white against the sky ?) 

Both my hands within your own, your keen face near to me — 
O lad, I’m prayin’ ’t is that name that Death will call me by. 





THE TWIN CITIES OF NORTH TEXAS 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


Some Observations Upon the Spirited but Not Ungenerous Rivalry That Is Creating Two 
Great Industrial Towns Which Are Apparently Destined in Time to Merge in 
One Huge Urban Community : Fort Worth’s Old-Fashioned Southern 
Hospitality and Dallas’s Aggressive Commercial Spirit Contrasted 
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oN Dallas,” said my Fort Worth 
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ZF \ acquaintance, “everybody in 


a D \ business remits his cash bal- 
(Goezeanz5)| ance to St. Louis or New York 
\ REC) on Saturday night. The big 
business houses of Dallas are mostly mere 
agencies for St. Louis, Chicago, and New 
York manufacturers — mere Texas agen- 
cies. There is little real manufacturing in 
Dallas, and it is manufacturing that makes 
solid city growth. Now in Fort Worth we 
go after factories, which make up raw ma- 
terials, market them and bring in surplus 
money to be reinvested in more factories. 
Dallas is a trifle larger than Fort Worth to- 
day, but in ten years or less the relation will 
be reversed. Adopting your figure, that 
Dallas and Fort Worth are to-day the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul of Texas, Fort Worth 
will very shortly be the Minneapolis and 
Dallas the St. Paul.” 

“Fort Worth””—I quote a Dallas man, not 
literally but in the sense of his remarks — 
“Fort Worth is the biggest of our suburban 
towns. You really ought to visit it. The 
stock-yards are well worth seeing. We re- 
gard them as a portion of Dallas’s industrial 
development, but we are pleased to have 
them located away from the city proper. 
You will observe, as you take the trip to 
Fort Worth on the Interurban trolley road, 
that the two cities are rapidly growing 
toward each other and are destined in due 
time to become one great city. The dis- 
tance now separating them is at most but 
thirty-two miles, and we shall quickly fill 
in that space with a continuous line of pretty, 
thriving villages, country clubs and homes 
and outing resorts. In that day the greater 
city which is to include both the present cit- 
ies will have most of its factories, with their 
sordid and dingy industrial environment, 
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located in what is now Fort Worth, while 
the financial and wholesaling centre, and 
the best residential sections, will be, as they 
now are, in Dallas proper. 

“Dallas is much the older place, in a busi- 
ness way, and is in every respect the first 
city of Texas — first in wealth, in combined 
manufacturing and jobbing, and first with- 
out a second in intelligently directed com- 
mercial energy. Dallas is the natural distrib- 
uting-point for all the great lines of North- 
ern manufactures throughout Texas. We 
sell more agricultural implements than any 
other city in the world except Kansas City, 
and shall soon pass our only rival; we han- 
dle more leather goods than any other Amer- 
ican city, and ina score of other lines Dallas 
holds a rank far above that indicated by her 
population. In short, sir, our go0,000 peo- 
ple turn over more goods in the course of 
a year, with a larger percentage of profit, 
than any other 90,000 in America. 

“Tf you return to Texas ten years hence 
you will see Dallas and her chief manufac- 
turing suburb, Fort Worth, transformed 
into one continuous urban community fifty 
miles long, and you will see one of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing centres 
built up along Buffalo Bayou and Galves- 
ton Bay, linking Houston and Galveston — 
which are a scant fifty miles apart. The 
trend in both instances is infallibly indi- 
cated, not only by growth already visible 
but by nature’s distribution of her products 
and the. trade highways. 

“Texas, sir, has just been discovered by 
the overpopulated North and by Europe, 
and we witness to-day a tide of immigration 
not paralleled even in the palmiest days of 
the West and the Northwest. There are to 
be two great centres of urban population 
within the true Empire State, and you can 
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Main Street, Dallas, lookmg west 


take my word for it, sir, that these centres 
will develop where and as I have stated.” 


A Matter of Temperament 


In an earlier article, I suggested that Gal- 
veston would probably become the New 
York, and Houston the Chicago, of Texas. 
That figure is faulty in its most vital part. 
Houston’s soft, suave, gracious tempera- 
ment could not by any exercise of the im- 
agination be deemed likely ever to become 
transformed into the Chicago temperament; 
but in Dallas I find the Chicago tempera- 
ment, Chicago’s entire absorption in busi- 
ness, repeated even to the dot over the i, 
and to the crossing of the ¢. There is some- 
thing ferocious, to the mere amateur of life, 
in the tremendous and one-ideaed energy 
of Chicago and of Dallas. In it one cannot 
fail to perceive the promise of vast material 
growth. In amending my original state- 
ment to make Dallas and not Houston the 
Chicago of Texas I am left without any fit- 
ting parallel for Houston. We’ll just have 
to say that Houston is developing a new 
type — the Southwestern, with the virility 


and daring of the West and the charm of 
the South. Whereas Dallas is essentially 
Northern and Fort Worth is Western — 
more like the Kansas City or the Omaha of 
fifteen to twenty years ago. 

Neither Dallas nor Fort Worth has be- 
come so much a city as has Houston. But 
both are rapidly developing a civic con- 
sciousness that promises to be animated by 
a lively pride in the perfection of all their 
public services. Forth Worth and Dallas 
both abandoned the old ward system of 
city government this spring and adopted 
city commission charters. In Fort Worth 
I found that Mr. Clarence Ousley, the pub- 
lisher of the Record and one of the framers 
of the Galveston commission charter, was 
active in shaping the charter then pro- 
posed for Fort Worth. 

Mr. Curtis P. Smith, the last mayor of 
Dallas under the old form of government, 
was apparently slated, at the time of my 
visit, to be the first mayor under the com- 
mission government. As a practical poli- 
tician he thinks better of Homo’s heart than 
of his head. He was still, at the time I vis- 
ited him, of opinion that it is necessary to 
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Hon. Curtis P. Smith, the last Mayor of Dallas under the old ward system of city government 


give very tempting special privileges to cap- 
ital in order to induce it to conduct the pub- 
lic services, and he regarded with marked 
disfavor every suggestion touching on the 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 


Nonetheless it was already practically set- 
tled that neither Fort Worth nor Dallas 
would ever again give a franchise to any 
public-service corporation without submit- 
ting it for approval at the polls. This fea- 
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Pigs and goats in a West Texas alfalfa field 


ture of the new charters of the Texas cities 
safeguards the citizen-stockholder’s right 
in public property, as the experience of 
American cities generally has shown that 
it ought to be safeguarded. Dallas disap- 
pointed Mr. Smith doubly by choosing an- 
other formayorand by putting the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall into her new 
charter. The new mayor is Mr. S. Y. Hay, 
a vigorous young business man. The new 
administration has $1,000,000 in hand for 
new public works. 


The Southwest’s Liberal Attitude 


The Southwest, being just at the thresh- 
old of vast material development, welcomes 


both labor and capital, and for many years 
to come will not understand the growing 
inclination of Northern communities to set 
checks against corporate aggression. It 
goes without saying that the cities of Texas 
are and for long will remain more receptive 
to new enterprises than most Northern 
cities. Their citizens will vote away freely 
privileges that cities in the North are learn- 
ing jealously to withhold, or to sell shrewdly 
to the highest bidder: 

Nearly all the street railways of Texas— 
at any rate, those in the half-dozen chief 
cities —are owned by capital represented by 
Stone & Webster of Boston. In all these 
cities the privileges enjoyed by these street- 











Cattle in an alfalfa field in West Texas 
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Morning scene in Elm Street, Dallas’s cotton-market 














A view from the top of the Oriental Hotel, Dallas, showing the Federal Building in the middle 
background 
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THE TWIN CITIES 


railway companies are profitable and stead- 
ily becoming more so, yet here the average 
man would laugh away the suggestion that 
the cities should take over the trolley-lines. 
Does the Dallas-Fort Worth Interurban 
earn thirty-two per cent profit? Well, what 
of it? Plenty of other business institutions 
down here do as well or better than that, 
and it excites, as yet, no criticism except 
among the academic students of public af- 
fairs. Most Texans would feel rather proud 
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have their labor problems of another kind, 
as the cities of the North have them; but 
to-day Texas, in city and in country alike, 
is the land of optimism and of opportunity 
for all sorts and conditions of men. Indeed, 
so general is this buoyancy that men who . 
have gone to San Antonio to die of consump- 
tion have taken new hope and entered so 
vigorously into the game of money-making 
that they have forgotten.their original errand 
in the State and have recovered in order to 














A Texas portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, showing the great actress and the tent in which she played in 
Dallas, in 1906, when she was shut out of the theatres by the theatrical trust. A 
bill was offered in the Texas Legislature this year to prevent any 
repetition of such unchivalrous conduct 


than otherwise if the Interurban’s yearly 
profits ran up to twice their present figure: 
it would advertise the magnificent possibil- 
ities of the State. Where all the available 
labor is steadily employed at good wages, as 
here, and the demand for workers in every 
line is greater than the supply, the average 
man is more concerned with his own 
schemes to get rich than with the progress 
‘of his neighbor toward the same goal. In 
time to come, certainly, Dallas and Fort 
Worth and Houston and Galveston will 


’ 


complete their deals. With such chances 
offered, a man simply could n’t afford to 
die. 

Houston has made more progress than 
other Texas cities in municipal neatness. 
For this, Houston can and does thank 
Mayor Rice, a keen business man quick to 
see how large an asset tidiness is to either 
a business house or a general market like a 
city that hopes to thrive by trade and man- 
ufactures. Mayor Smith of Dallas was keen 
on this trail also. He explained to me that 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY H. CLOGENSON 


A Dallas portrait of William J. Bryan, who Texas Democrats fondly believe will lead his party 
again in 1908 


Texas cities have been unable to get good 
pavements and sidewalks, because under 
the Texas homestead law the cities could 
not levy on homestead property to cover the 
cost of these public works. Nor was the 
value of the property comprised by the 


homestead limited by law. Granted only 
that the land held as a homestead cost its 


owner less than $5,000, it is safe against ex- 
ecution even though the improvements up- 
on it be worth a million. Mayor Smith cited 
one instance in which the owner of one of 


‘the then principal hotels of Dallas success- 


fully defended his property against levy by 
alleging that it was his homestead. 
“We are getting around that objection,” 
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A long look up Main Street, Fort Worth, showing the Tarrant County court-house in 
the middle distance 

















A view in the stockyards district at Fort Worth, the cattle-market of Texas 
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the mayor explained, “by reaching delin- 
quents under the criminal law. It has been 
decided by our highest courts that a citizen 
who maintains a defectivé sidewalk, or who 
provides no sidewalk where one is needed, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor and can be sent 
to jail therefor.” Mr. Smith intimated his 
purpose to employ this method vigorously 
to get for Dallas what she now sadly lacks, 
— good sidewalks. 

Mr. Edward Keist, publisher of the Dal- 
las Times-Herald, and one of the most pro- 
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Dallas’s Plan for a Waterway 


Dallas, 550 miles from the Gulf by the 
nearest waterway, means to send commerce 
down that avenue to the gulf. Gov. 
ernment engineers are building locks in the 
upper reaches of the Trinity River, with a 
view to getting water deep enough for barges 
carrying cotton and other bulk freight. In 
this work, for the first time, the govern- 
ment has begun operations near the source 
of the river instead of at or near its mouth, 














Mineral Wells, a resort much favored by prosperous citizens of Dallas and Fort Worth 


gressive citizens of Dallas, told of the diffi- 
culty of getting funds for street-paving. But 
he was justly confident that the common 
sense and energy that are building up the 
private business and social institutions of a 
first-class modern city will undoubtedly 
soon find a way to lift that city out of the 
mud. If the cities of North Texas get any- 
where near as good results from commission 
government as Houston and Galveston have 
got from it, they will soon be as well ordered 
and equipped in their public as in their pri- 
vate business. 4 


I was informed that when the locks are com- 
pleted it will be possible to ship cotton from 
Dallas to the Gulf by water for one-sixth 
the present cost of sending it by rail. It is 
possible that the distance and the natural 
limitations of the traffic will prevent the 
Trinity River from ever becoming Dallas’s 
main freight route to deep water, but it will 
at least give Dallas a rail differential, put- 
ting her upon an equality with actual sea- 
ports in railroad-charges, and this is a point 
well worth all that the river work will cost 
her. The region tributary to Dallas, in 
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Handley, Fort Worth’s prettiest playground, situated on the line of the interurban, linking 
Fort Worth with Dallas 


north and east Texas, produces more than 
half of the Texas cotton crop, and the Dal- 
las district contributes annually above half 
of the two million bales which, being han- 
dled at Houston, make Houston the world’s 
largest cotton-market. Dallas optimists 
fondly hope that with the completion of 
‘ their own water-route to the Gulf, they will 
be able to divert most of this million bales 
from Houston, where it now finds the near- 
est water-route to the Gulf. 

Dallas still follows the medieval practice 
—or perhaps it does an injustice to our 
medieval ancestors to imply that they fol- 
lowed any such practice — of pouring her 
sewage into and taking most of her water- 
supply from the nearest river, the Trinity. 
Now that the federal engineers are working 
on the river, the city will be obliged to make 
some other disposition of sewage, and May- 
or Smith said Dallas would probably fol- 
low Houston’s example, building filtration- 
beds, or tanks. The city may be expected 
also to develop a water-system supplied 
from Artesian wells. The Oriental hotel gets 
water from an 800-foot Artesian well. ‘This 


water holds in solution so much soda that it 
is almost unnecessary to use soap with it 
for washing, and it is recommended as 
“good for the digestion.” The city now 
gets 125,000 gallons a day from Artesian 
wells, at another depth, and this water also 
has mineral ingredients that make it eagerly 
sought after. But it is only a small part of 
the total water-supply of the city. Most of 
the larger buildings are supplied with water 
from Artesian wells sunk by their owners. 
Here, as everywhere else, private enterprise 
has outrun public under the old ward sys- 
tem of city government. 


Fort Worth’s Bright Prospects 


Fort Worth — to examine somewhat more 
closely the testimony of the Fort Worth crit- 
ic quoted in the beginning — seems to me 
likely to make good his promises. She has 
to-day, including suburban growth, close to 
60,000 inhabitants, as against 80,000 to go,- 
ooo for Dallas. But whereas the country 
tributary to Dallas is already pretty well 
developed, the greater part of the vast re- 
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A group of Fort Worth’s future great men and women, with their kindergarten teachers 


gion lying northwest, west, and southwest 
of Fort Worth is just now being brought 
under cultivation. For example: lands west 
of Fort Worth that ten years ago were re- 
garded as fit only for range use and were 
held at two or three dollars an acre are now 
producing rich crops of cotton under Arte- 
sian irrigation and cannot be bought for less 
than fifty to seventy-five dollars an acre. 
This development is thus far small in ex- 
tent and widely scattered, but it is symp- 
tomatic of what is rapidly to take place 
throughout a region as large as the State of 
Iowa, all of which is directly tributary to 
Fort Worth. 

The railroads were received with extreme 
liberality in Fort Worth. What they asked 
for they got without argument, and as a 
natural consequence they have done and 
are doing all that they can to build up the 
city. When Armour and Swift of Chi- 
cago located their southwestern packing- 
plants at Forth Worth they made her the 
cattle-market of Texas and founded an in- 
dustry that brought fully a dozen thousand 
new inhabitants there. The city was as lib- 
eral in making terms with the packers as 


she had been in making terms with the rail- 
roads, and this liberal policy is still pursued 
in treating with prospective manufactures 
of every kind. It is the policy that creates 
a city, and although one in the humor for it 
might offer a hundred good reasons why in- 
dustries ought not to be concentrated in 
cities, yet it is the fashion of the age so to 
concentrate them, and Fort Worth is follow- 
ing the best precedents to that end. 

In Fort Worth the principal agency of 
promotion is the Board of Trade; in Dallas, 
it is the Commercial Club. The Board of 
Trade goes after factories; the Commercial 
Club, after new business for its great job- 
bifg industries. The annual trade excur- 
sions of the Dallas Commercial Club into 
various sections of the Dallas territory are 
impressive. Other Texas cities have at- 
tempted something along the same line, but 
have lacked the hustling, coéperative spirit 
to make their efforts “go’’ as Dallas does. 

Perhaps the most impressive exhibit of 
the Dallas spirit is the annual trade review 
number of the Dallas Daily News, consist- 
ing of one hundred and twenty pages, full 
newspaper size, packed to the margins with 
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Members of the Dallas Commercial Club on one of their annual trade excursions 











A rooftop view in the wholesale district of Dallas 
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special illustrated articles reporting the city’s 
manifold commercial activities and with 
scores of pages of live local advertising, the 
final and irrefutable proof of Dallas’s game- 
ness and her greatness. No other American 
city of equal size ever produced any such 
exhibit as this one. It disposes of the Fort 
Worth gentleman’s playful attempt to claim 
for his city all the big manufacturing in- 
dustries of North Texas, and proves that 
Dallas is almost if not quite as active and 
successful in manufacturing as she unques- 
tionably is in jobbing. 


One of the South’s New Undertakings 


Probably as a result of the revelations of 
the insurance investigations in the Northern 
States, there is‘developing in the South a 
disposition to build up insurance companies 
in and for this section. New Orleans’s 
strongest financiers and business men are 
pushing a company lately organized there, 
and similar undertakings are making head 
in Dallas and other Texas cities. Dallas is 
Texas’ headquarters for most of the big 
Northern insurance companies, and here 
too are depots, on an enormous scale, of the 
largest Northern mail-order houses. The 
new insurance development, in contrast with 
the extension of the mail-order business, is 
meant to keep Southern money at home for 
investment in Southern industries. At first 
glance it might seem to menace the business 
of the New York and New England insur- 
ance companies in the Southern field; but 
in this, as in the business of manufacturing 


cotton cloth, which is developing rapidly in 
most of the cotton-growing States, there 
will very likely prove to be markets enough 
for all comers. The talk about the removal 
of the entire cotton-manufacturing industry 
to the cotton-growing States is not sound 
economically. That industry, in the opinion 
of the best experts whom I have interviewed 
in the South, will continue to expand |oth 
North and South, and so with the insur.ince 
business. 

Seeking for a clue to the character of the 
city of Dallas, as indicated in its material 
development, I learned that very many, per- 
haps a majority, of her most active business 
men are of Northern birth and business 
training. Like Atlanta, Dallas seems a 
Northern city in a Southern setting. “ Dal- 
las,” said a representative of the Commer- 
cial Club, “is a cent per cent city.” To 
which my Fort Worth acquaintance con- 
tributed the observation, “ Dallas has the 
best hotel and the worst manners in Texas.” 
It should be understood that Fort Worth 
prides herself upon her old-fashioned South- 
ern hospitality, and, further, that the gentle- 
man whom I quote is a mere idealist, un- 
trained in the exigencies of aggressive mod- 
ern business. In short, he probably does n’t 
understand the new kind of hospitality — 
liberal to a fault, but based upon the expec- 
tation of ultimate gain. I doubt not that 
the testimony of the thousands of business 
men who annually attend the trade conven- 
tions for which Dallas is hostess would 
strongly controvert the testimony of the 
Fort Worth idealist. These gentlemen un- 
derstand the world they live in. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY BOSTON 
JOURNALISM 


X. THE BIRTH OF MUGWUMPERY, A SOCIAL AS 


WELL AS 
By EDWARD 


E25 HE situation of the Editor-in- 
If chief of a great daily is no bed 
\ of roses. If he is a man of any 
Zs, convictions or sensitiveness of 
ew or given to frank 
and dceaiont expression of opinion and 
sentiment,— and he should be such to im- 
part any character or individuality to the 
paper in his charge,— he must necessarily 
offend numbers of his readers of the oppo- 
site way of thinking and feeling to his own. 
The possible compensation for this unhappy 
result is that for every reader that he loses 
for his paper he may gain a new one, and it 
may well be two new ones; for the world 
loves courage, independence, sincerity, and 
single-minded honesty of purpose, in and for 
themselves. This sort of appeal, then, if 
persevered in, is bound to make good the 
loss of disgruntled partisans and attach a 
new body of supporters besides. It was 
before the beginning of my quarter-century 
of editorship of the Transcript that the bit- 
ter contest within the Republican party over 
the brilliant but distrusted J. G. Blaine 
broke out, and in my first three years it had 
risen to its full fury. It was the occasion of 
the Democratic party breaking the uninter- 
rupted succession of Republican adminis- 
trations since the Civil War with their two 
sporadic terms of occupancy of the White 
House. Old party alliances and personal 
friendships fell before the excitements of 
this great party schism due to Blaine and 
his political methods and personal charac- 
ter; households were divided, fathers and 
sons parted company in politics, business 
partners were estranged, and the rancors 
of the hour were felt throughout every sec- 
tion and interest of society. 
It was not so very strange, therefore, that 
in the summer of the year 1884, during the 


POLITICAL UPHEAVAL 


H. CLEMENT 


height of the campaign in which Cleveland 
was first elected President, many protests 
were received at the Transcript office, such 
as the following, which I preserved be- 
cause of its endorsement in the peculiar 
handwriting of the revered William Durant, 
then, as for many years previously and sub- | 
sequently, the responsible and able and ~ 
sagacious business manager of the Tran- 
script as a great property: 
Boston, June 7, 1884. 

Manager of Transcript: 

As one of the oldest readers of the Transcript, 
I must say I am disgusted with the course you now 
permit the man you employ as editor to take in 
reference to the Republican party, and especially 
as regards Mr. Blaine, a gentleman who has for- 
gotten more than this damned fool of a successor 
to the long list of eminent and well-informed men 
who have edited the Transcript for fifty years. 
Why do you let him and his ignorant loco-foco as- 
sistant insult the understanding of the patrons of 
the Transcript? He is not the man to instruct us 
in “Free Trade,” and all the arguments he puts 
out are beneath contempt. 

Make the paper what it has ever been, a clean 
Family paper, and if the editor does not know 
how to do it, find another man. He is worse than 
even Hovey was, and he, as an editor, was simply 
an idiot boiled down. 

See to it that the new editor shall not insult your 
readers, for you cannot gain strength from this 
wrong course you take. Your real friends despise 
the . . . . [The concluding lines are simply “un- 
fit for publication.”’] 

AN OLD READER. 


This letter first reached my desk with Mr. 
Durant’s comment attached, written in his 
large, emphatic scrawl —he had to make 
his figures and letters always of huge size, 
as his eyesight was reduced to the half of 
one eye: 

“An Old Reader” and all other anonymous cor- 
respondents are informed that we take no notice 
of such missives. Persons who will not back wu 


their assertions with their own names are cowa 
and unworthy of credit. 
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William Durant, after sixty years of service on 
the Boston Transcript 


The main thing to regret in the anonym- 
ity of this enraged Stand-Patter is that it 
will never be known now if he remained 
true to Blaine when that statesman came to 
favor the Reciprocity commercial policy, or 
if he lifted his heels against McKinley when 
he attempted to turn the ferocious swine at 
the Protection trough from their overfeeding 
in his last days of speechmaking. 

But there were other issues than Protec- 
tion in the forefront of popular interest in 
those days, and on those issues Mr. Blaine 
was no more acceptable to the “better ele- 
ment” than on the tariff. There was the 
matter of keeping the South stirred up by 
treating her wounds with salt and vinegar, 
and there was civil-service reform. As his 
preparation for the campaign of 1876, there 
had come to be a regularly expected and 
almost weekly performance in Congress of 
what was known as Blaine’s stirring up of 
the Rebel brigadiers. Then there were the 


William A. Hovey, son of C. F. Hovey, successor 
to D. N. Haskell as editor of the Transcript 


Mulligan letters, with their railroad scan- 
dal, which looks to be such a little one com- 
pared with those of to-day. And Blaine 
would n’t even pretend to take much stock 
in the newfangled notion of civil-service 
reform. Altogether, he had always been 
playing the réle, and playing it very bril- 
liantly and gaily and successfully, of ‘‘ advo- 
catus diavoli.” It was to Benj. H. Burton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, prosecutor of the 
“Whiskey Ring” (involving even President 
Grant’s private secretary, Babcock, and the 
chief clerk of the Treasury Department, 
Avery), that the anti-Blaine sentiment 
chiefly rallied, and he received a large vote 
at the Republican National Convention of 
1876 on the first vote for presidential 
candidate. After the election, with the 
people’s vote a majority in favor of Tilden, 
Blaine violently resisted the arbitrament of 
the corrupt and cooked election-board re- 
turns by an “Electoral Commission” com- 
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posed entirely of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and it had to be left to the Demo- 
cratic candidate to lead the way to a peace- 
ful settlement and set a memorable exam- 
ple of dignity, magnanimity, and patriotism 
in contrast to most unscrupulous tactics on 
the part of the Republican leadership. This 
he had followed up by opposing President 
Hayes’s withdrawal of Federal troops from 
the South, opposing the establishing of the 
gold basis and holding out for bimetalism, 
and favoring ship-subsidies and a rigorous 
exclusion of Chinese immigration. In two 
more presidential elections he remained 
himself the main issue, destined to defeat 
through the profound distrust of his person- 
ality. Such a personality is bound to have 
as devoted following as determined oppo- 
sition, in any age or country. 

But the Transcript was in excellent com- 
pany in the opposition within the Repub- 
lican party. Such leading citizens as The- 
odore Lyman, Republican congressman- 
elect, William Endicott, Dr. William Ever- 
ett, Prof. Francis J. Child of Harvard, Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, organized an “Inde- 
pendent ” movement; but, as the Adver- 
tiser pointed out, “‘Nine-tenths of them have 
been Republicans, or have voted that ticket 
more frequently than any other; if that party 
by its action and its methods proves itself 
worthy of its support they will support it; 
not otherwise.” Butlerism in the saddle in 
Massachusetts was the immediate and local 
occasion for this crystallization of a revolt 
against “‘The Machine;” but the Inde- 
pendents took broad ground, applying to 
the national as well as state politics, in 
their address, saying: “‘ The time has passed 
when a nomination means an election, and 
the people are more critical than ever be- 
fore of the men and the principles offered to 
their choice. As Independents we rejoice at 
this, and no desire for temporary success 
will lead us to the support of weak or un- 
trustworthy men. Party platforms have 
become traps for the unwary, and party 
professions are to be trusted only so far as 
the character of the nominations affords a 
guarantee of earnest devotion to the re- 
forms needed in the State and nation. 
Anxious as we are to defeat the present ex- 
ecutive, we yet remember that while the 
person is but a temporary humiliation, the 
system he represents is more dangerous and 
insidious than the man, and calls for our 
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emphatic and lasting condemnation.” The 
Transcript felt pretty comfortable in its in- 
dependence politically in those days, and 
the event in State and in nation justified the 
stand it took, in all ways and all relations. 
Its influence and its prosperity had never 
been greater than just then, in spite of “‘Old 
Reader’s” gloomy vaticinations as to its 
fate. 

William Durant was a remarkable man, 
although his modesty was so great and so 
genuine that he himself never suspected it, 
and nobody ever thrust greatness upon him. 
He simply knew that his duty lay thus and 
so, from day to day, and he was faithful to 
it. At the beginning of his service to the 
Transcript he carried the paper out to the 
subscribers under his arm, and delivered 
the bundles for the out-of-town circulation 
at the railroad-stations in a wheelbarrow. 
He could remember the days before rail- 
roads were, and he lived to use the tele- 
phone as well as the telegraph and the At- 
lantic cable in his business, He grew and 
expanded, according to the requirements 
and pressure put upon him, in business apti- 
tude and also intellectually, though afflicted 
early with loss of all but a fraction of nor- 
mal eyesight. He was a fine illustration of 
the self-made man who does not worship 
his creator indeed, but never fails in his re- 
spect for him and vigilant outlook for him. 
He was a familiar figure in the Transcript 
counting-room to the best citizens of Boston 
of both sexes; he remembered Lafayette’s 
welcome in Boston and how the great old 
Frenchman carried himself; he had often 
listened to Daniel Webster’s oratory, and so 
idolized him that on the tolling of the bells 
at his death he wrote the single “copy of 
verses” he ever attempted, and they were 
good enough to appear in the Transcript. 
Although he had no part in the ownership 
of the property he managed and would 
never take more than whatiscalled a mod- 
est salary in these days, he died possessed 
of a very sizable fortune, the fruit of wise 
investment of his savings while supporting 
several natural dependents in lieu of any 
family of his own, for he never married. 
His practical wisdom extended to his knowl- 
edge of himself and full recognition of his 
limitations. In the business tests which 
came upon him in carrying the financial 
affairs of the Transcript through several 
general panics, through the uncertainties of 
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Benjamin H. Bristow, Secretary of the Treasury 
and early head of the Civil Service 
Reform Movement 


the Civil War, through the great Boston fire, 
which swept away a new office-building, he 
was always sufficient, his steadiness inspir- 
ing others with confidence and hope for the 
future, though he himself was most in- 
tensely conservative and very cautious by 
nature. ° 

From the editor’s point of view the dis- 
tinguishing merit of Mr. Durant as pub- 
lisher was that, having once selected his ed- 
itor, he left the editing to him. The “‘intel- 
lectual department” is recognized and so 
designated even in that pioneer of indus- 
trialized and commercialized journalism, 
the New York Herald; and although the 
absentee proprietor does not apparently 
make 1uch call upon it, he at least regards 
it as a distinct entity, with ends and laws of 
being of its own. The common fallacy of 
the business management of the American 
daily press is that the men whose high in- 
tellectual and imaginative powers fit them 

















Daniel Webster, from the original daguerreotype 
by Ormsby, in the possession of 
Edward A. Kelly, Esq. 


for the discussion of the larger issues affect- 
ing society and national tendencies and 
world-movements can hardly be trusted to 
take the common-sense views and positions 
of the average masses, or rather of what 
such judgment ranks above all else, “the 
practical business world.” True, thank 
Heaven, they are endowed and appointed 
to look at things from a much broader and 
higher plane! It has often been demon- 
strated that, placed in great administrative 
posts under government, such men will bun- 
gle political affairs far less than business 
men with no general ideas or comprehen- 
sion of any object but the making or saving 
of money. Having no interests or habits of 
thought beyond the range of economic and 
financial questions, when elevated to places 
of high political responsibility calling for 
moral sensibility, delicacy, and sympathy, 
business men of distinguished success on 
their own field have, in many cases, even in 
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Lafayette, as he appeared as guest of the United States, on his last visit 


this business country, shown themselves far 
from equal to filling the bill. 

When Mr. Durant, in 1881, in the month 
of March, called one evening at my house 
and tendered me the editorship of the Tran- 
script, he said before leaving: ‘‘We expect 
you to be the Transcript, and the Tran- 
script to be you.” What more flattering 
tribute, what more inspiring incentive to 
one’s best, could a young man receive from 
the one in his daily relations he looked up 
to? Every nerve was henceforth tense in 
the effort to live up to this expectation. It 


was the best of business sagacity, from the 
publishing point of view alone, to have in- 
cited a new man with such ambition; and 
from that day on for many years after, he 
lived in it and for it, with no object dividing 
his attention with it, to any serious purpose, 
night and day. 

The breadth of the revolt against the 
hard-and-fast Republicanism of the period 
is best indicated by the list in a clipping I 
find in an old scrap-book of names of Bos- 
tonians of that day who gathered to one 
Saturday afternoon dinner of the Massa- 
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chusétts Reform Club at Parker’s. Mr. 
John S. Farlow occupied the chair, and be- 
sides the guests (who were Professor Taus- 
sig of Harvard University, R. R. Bowker, 
J. Schoenhoff, Horace E. Deming, and H. 
C. Bunner of New York) there were pres- 
ent William Everett, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Phineas Peirce, George S. Hale, Edward 
Atkinson, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, E. 
B. Haskell, Winslow Warren, John W. Car- 
ter, Josiah Quincy, R. H. Dana, A. D. 
Weld, Jr., Osborne Howes, Jr., William 
Simes, Darwin G. Ware, Charles A. Prince, 
Jabez Fox, James Means, G. W. Chaplin, 
Barrett Wendell, Bancroft C. Davis, Gren- 
ville H. Norcross, Henry H. Edes, and 
Morril L. Wyman, Jr. Letters of regret 
were received from General F, A. Walker, 
Professor Sumner, and Everett P. Wheeler. 
These names give a pretty good suggestion 
of the character of the movement which the 
Transcript editorially described in these 
terms: ‘The essence of independence is 
conviction. Independent citizens are un- 
moved by organic impulses. They did not 
leave the Republican fold in swarms, but 
singly, each one deciding for himself. They 
will return in the same way when the con- 
ditions are favorable; that is, as soon as 
they are convinced the public good will be 
subserved thereby. It is idle to discuss par- 
tisan methods for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing them. Their support and opposition 
hereafter will depend, as heretofore, upon 
the attitude of the two parties toward ideas 
and policies which make for the public 
weal. The Independents, unorganized,— ac- 
knowledging only the unit in politics,— are 
still the great conservative force of the repub- 
lic. To whichever side they tend the scales 
of victory incline.” The Herald transferred 
this remark to its editorial column with the 
observation: “The facts cannot be expressed 
more accurately. The men who are inde- 
pendent voters in 1884 will be independent 
voters in 1888, and the number will be in- 
creased.” 

But still the Transcript insisted that it 
was Republican. An editorial paragraph 
saved in the scrap-book of that episode 
reads: “If the Transcript has any right to 
judge of its own position and opinions, it is 
still the same stripe of a Republican paper 
it ever was. For such Republicanism as is 
embodied in almost numberless resolutions 
of Massachusetts State Conventions, as has 
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found expression in the speeches of Hon, 
John D. Long, and very recently in the ut- 
terances of Mayor Low, of young Roose- 
velt, as well as several other influential New 
York Republicans, the Transcript still has 
the utmost respect. But this does not pre- 
vent it from commending any Democrat 
who is doing <civil-service reform work 
among his own party, and receiving its 
abundant maledictions therefor. In thus 
acting, the Transcript can cite in justifica- 
tion the similar course of several leading 
Republicans of the country, who are amized 
at the stupidity of some thick-and-ihin 
organs.” Another old scrap says that 
“nearly all of those who led in the early anti- 
slavery movement in Massachusetts are op- 
posed, either in themselves, if living, or 
through the sons they have left behind 
them, to the Republican party as James G. 
Blaine has made it. The names of Adams, 
Quincy, Garrison, Higginson, Bowditch, 
Andrew, Palfrey, Phillips, Hoar, Lee, Sew- 
ell, and Bird are all represented in the In- 
dependent ranks. Is it not at least prob- 
able that the same law is operating through 
all the better classes of society — with the 
families that are not known to public fame, 
as well as in these more distinguished fam- 
ilies, and in direct ratio to the nearness of 
each family’s bringing up to the old New 
England ideal of conscientious independ- 
ence in matters of politics and faith ?” 
Another item from the same old time- 
yellowed pages gives a momentary glimpse 
of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge actually outside 
of the party fold. With members of his 
Harvard class he had voted for Tilden for 
President in 1876, and, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, up to the time of Blaine’s tri- 
umph in mastering the party had been an 
anti-Blaine man. It was in such a state of 
things that he was one year the rival of 
General Swift for the chairmanship of the 
Massachusetts State Convention, and the 
competition gave the Transcript occasion 
to reply to General Swift’s apprehension 
that Mr. Lodge would be enabled by a cut- 
and-dried program of organization to come 
loaded with a two-hour speech.to inflict on 
the delegates, that “‘General Swift could go 
off for two hours without loading, having 
Mr. Lodge ata decided disadvantage there.” 
It was about this time that the Boston 
Journal, under Col. W. W. Clapp, the old 
reliable true-blue, fast-color Republican 
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organ, picked up the following paragraph 
from the Transcript: ‘Mr. Roosevelt has 
a certain advantage in having been born a 
New Yorker, and so having had left,out of 
his composition that nervousness as to how 
one is to be regarded in his set — that be- 
setting consciousness of having a certain 
character and dignity to maintain — which 
is one of the handicaps of the born Bos- 
tonian. The young Bostonian’s trained 
sensitiveness to others’ opinion and in- 
herited awe for appearances may hold him 
back from many an enterprise into which 
the New Yorker, reared in a blithe uncon- 
sciousness of any local set who give the law, 
would dash ahead, only caring if he had the 
approval of his own common sense and 
conscience. Roosevelt can do young Bos- 
ton much good.” The reply of the Journal 
indicates clearly the social as well as po- 
litical cleavage that was splitting Boston and 
Cambridge — dividing the sheep from the 
goats: “No, no, Mr. Roosevelt need not 
run on here from Washington with the idea 
that having Boston as a birthplace is a dis- 
advantage to young men without brains. 
Let us be thankful that we have a local set 
who rule by the divine right of being Bos- 
ton born and Boston bred.” The Journal 
considered it a very near approach to a 
public scandal to intimate the young Bos- 
tonian became Mugwump because his set 
considered it “‘the proper thing, in their 
profound ignorance of politics, to kick over 
the traces as ‘the other fellows’ do; and 
that a man who believes if we had free 
trade he could import his trousers from 
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Paris at half what they now cost is to be ac- 
cused of opposing Protection because it is 
a Harvard fad so to do.” ‘We have had a 
high respect for Mr. Roosevelt up to the 
present writing, but it is very evident that 
he is a dangerous man,” added Colonel 
Clapp, who was the Journal when the Jour- 
nal was the Journal — that is, the political 
Bible of the New England Republican fam- 
ily circle. 

The Journal’s field was rural; the Tran- 
script’s had always been distinctly urban. 
Hence, viewed only as a business proposi- 
tion, the course at this time of the latter, 
which “Old Reader” so wrathily denounced 
and Mr. Durant contemplated so calmly 
and sagaciously, was clearly the treatment 
indicated, as the doctors say, for the crisis 
in the throes of which Boston’s far-famed 
Mugwumpery had birth —a characteris- 
tic and unequalled Boston product from Sir 
Harry Vane to anti-Imperialism. Augus- 
tine Birrell, the brilliant leader in British 
politics and distinguished member of the 
Campbell-Bannerman ministry, in a recent 
speech expressed the “‘something in the air” 
which Mr. Durant sensed and allowed the 
Transcript to give heed to, though he could 
not have described it in these words, or any 
other, perhaps: “Though he (Birrell) was 
an old caucus hand and well disposed to 
organization, he had never been able to at- 
tribute all the success of movements to or- 
ganization. There was something else be- 
sides — there was a spirit moving over the 
face of the waters, and there were the realms 
of ideas and of thought.” 
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Boston’s New Schoolhouse Idea 


EYOND a doubt a schoolhouse should 

be built in the open. The sun should 
shine on as many of its sides as possible, 
and the greater space in green fields in 
which the children may play when not at 
their desks the better. In most cities school- 
houses of this sort are a dream. Boston 
has the opportunity to make the dream 
come true, and will make a brave attempt 
to do so. 

The eyes of the educational world have 
often in the past been fixed upon Boston’s 
new schemes in educational matters, some- 
times with a quizzical gleam in them which 
has usually melted into the smile of gen- 
uine approval. The critical observance 
will no doubt come this time. The approval 
should surely follow it; for nothing could 
be finer than the scheme, which is this: 
Instead of buying for more schoolhouses 
property in the highly congested sections 
of the old city in conditions which necessi- 
tate expensive construction, besides diffi- 
culty in getting suitable light and space, it 
is proposed to erect schoolhouses on the 
border of Franklin Field, to which the pu- 
pils from the congested North and West 
Ends could be transported by the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company at the times 
when their cars are running comparatively 
empty. The children going out in the morn- 
ing and in at night would move in the op- 
posite direction from the general tide of 


business traffic. The Elevated, accordingly, 7 
it is understood, would make a low flat rate” 
for this service. 4 
Of the value of this scheme to the 
children of the congested districts there can 7 
be no doubt. More light, more air, more 7 
sunshine, in the actual schoolroom means © 
better health for the children; but beyond © 
all this, and included in the plan, are two 7 
things which are of far greater value. The © 
first is a healthful and nourishing lunch for © 
all, provided by the city, but paid for by ™ 
the children who will not be able to return | 
to their homes for a noon meal. It may be 7 
that later the city will pay for this lunch} 
as well as provide it, but that is a detail of 7 
paternalism which need not be expected | 
for the present. The second is several hours 7 
of healthful play in the open spaces of 7 
Franklin Field, under proper supervision, 4 
This, while a secondary consideration in 7 
the plan, is in the minds of many the most 7 
valuable part of the programme. To lo- 7 
cate the mens sana in sano corpore is the ™ 
most important function of the educator, 7 
and this plan will take boys and girls from 
the littered back alleys and the noisy paved © 
streets and set them at play in green fields 
under the bright sun. : 
This consideration alone would put the 7 
plan on a high philanthropic level and re- “% 
turn good value for any extra cost which 
might be incurred. But just here comes } 
the bewildering part of it. Financially, the © 
scheme is in the direction of sound econ- 
omy. To provide for the children thus will > 
in the end cost no more, probably less, than © 
to build for them in the congested districts ~ 
nearer their homes. It costs a quarter of a 
million dollars for a suitable lot of land for © 
a school building in the Cambridge-Street 7 
region; and even with that expenditure only 7 
fairly satisfactory conditions of lighting 
can be secured, and of course the yard is 
always crowded and necessarily inadequate. 7 
It costs considerably more, in proportion to 7 
the number of pupils accommodated, to = 
erect the sort of a building that is safe and 7 
economically profitable in the congested 7 
area than those structures which might be 
built where the cost of the land need not be 
counted. It is assumed that these would be ~ 
simple two-story buildings of relatively light 
construction. The interest saved by these 
economies would pay the cost of transpor- 
tation. Accommodations for two thousand 
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EDITORIALS 


' children are now needed, or two school- 
houses. With one hundred and ninety- 
three days in the school year, the cost of 
carrying this number of pupils at half rates 
would be $19,300, which is the interest, at 
four per cent, on nearly half a million dol- 
lars, and that is approximately what the 
land for two buildings would cost. 

Of course, there are other economies and 
other expenditures involved. The longer 
day during which it is proposed to take care 
of the children would probably entail more 
extra cost than the saving in the structures 
would offset. The project is, however, full 
of suggestiveness. It certainly represents 
an advanced stage in transportation, made 
possible by the science and invention of the 
age, when the movement of large masses of 
children back and forth each day to the 
fresh air of the suburban wards can be even 
considered as approximately as economical 
as providing for them in the cramped quar- 
ters of the congested parts of the city, ac- 
cording to the old way. 


The New Railroad Plans 


N the great readjustment of the railroad 

map of New England which now seems 
really under way there will be many changes 
of importance — most of them, no doubt, 
for the better. By it Boston’s supremacy 
as a city and port would seem to be doubly 
assured, with greater and better terminal 
facilities in every way. One of the read- 
justments will be to make the South Ter- 
minal as we know it now—the South 
Union Station —a Union Station in very 
truth, feasible for northbound as well as 
southbound passengers. Those who know 
the present congested condition of traffic 
at that station will doubtless ask how it is 
to be doubled without confusion worse con- 
founded and great delay; yet the answer is 
easy if the process is, as it is bound to be, 
enormously expensive. The reason for the 
present congestion rests largely in the fact 
that all trains have to be backed into the 
station and then drawn out again. If they 
could enter and leave without returning 
on their own tracks the confusion would be 
cut down by more than a half. 

The plan is nothing less than a four-track 
tunnel under the city, connecting the pres- 
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ent stations, at a cost of two and a half 
million dollars. This is not so expensive as 
it looks, as interest on this sum, it is de- 
clared, can be earned by the saving in 
switching-engines and their crews, now 
employed exclusively in shuttling trains 
back and forth. The tunnel will give pa- 
trons from both sides of the city a choice 
of stations. The trains will be operated in 
the tunnel by electricity, and without doubt 
the service will extend far beyond the city 
limits; indeed, the electrifying the road as 
far south as Providence, R. I., is given as 
part of the general plan. The present North 
Station will by no means be discontinued in 
furthering these plans, but will stand in 
about the same relation to the main or South 
Terminal that the Back Bay Station now 
does. Doubtless large business interests 
which have grown up about the North 
Terminal will suffer in some small degree 
by the withdrawing of passengers from their 
streets, but the usual natural readjustment 
will follow probably without serious hard- 
ship. 

The new plan looms large with possibil- 
ities of betterment for all New England in 
the way of reduced operating-expenses and 
increased facilities. In the beginning, as 
usual, it means increased outlay for the 
railroad and increased demand on the 
stock of patience which the New England 
public possesses in a degree little short of 
wonderful in its dealings with its railroads. 
In the end some of the benefits gained will 
filter through to this patient public, and we 
shall all be still more happy. 


The Useless Mississippi 


HIS is a surprising story recently 
brought back by the members of the 
Inland Waterways Commission from their 
trip of exploration and observation down 
the Mississippi River. It is the popular be- 
lief that the Father of Waters bears on his 
bosom the fleets of a great commerce, that 
from his great arms which penetrate the 
country to the east and west the water- 
borne freight of a vast territory is concen- 
trated at New Orleans, to be shipped thence 
to the ports of the world. 
The Commission says that this is not 
true, that.the thing that impressed them 
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most ,was the absence of shipping on the 
river. ‘‘Even from Memphis down,” said 
Charles J. Blanchard of the United States 
Geological Survey, “‘where there is a good 
channel, we found but little shipping. An- 
other striking thing we observed is that the 
railroads have simply ‘skinned’ the river 
route by paralleling it with lines and ‘hog- 
ging’ the water-fronts at all important 
landings and terminals. For instance, at 
Vicksburg we had to throw our landing- 
linejacross a railroad track. Ifa train had 
come along we would have been cut adrift. 
We were impressed with the fact that the 
river interests have not kept pace with the 
development on shore.”’ 

Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner of 
corporations, agreed with Mr. Blanchard 
that the absence of commerce on the great 
river was the one thing that impressed the 
Commission forcibly. ‘“‘I do not under- 
stand,” said he, “why it is that there is not 
more commerce on the river below Mem- 
phis, where there is a good channel.” 

Representatives of the commercial bodies 
of the Mississippi Valley who are pleading 
for a deep waterway from the Gulf to the 
_ Great Lakes say they are not surprised at 
the report members of the Waterways Com- 
mission bring back. ‘The commissioner 
of corporations might understand why it is 
that there is practically no shipping on the 
river,’’ said one Western business man, ‘‘if 
he would stop to recall that the arteries 
from which the heavy traffic for the river 
must come are not yet open. When these 
arteries are opened — when the river is con- 
nected with the Great Lakes, when the Ohio 
River is improved and the Missouri and 
upper Mississippi are opened up properly — 
there will be no lack of shipping on the 
river. There will be coal and iron from the 
Ohio, grain and lumber from the Missouri 
and upper Mississippi, and all kinds of 
stuff from the Great Lakes region.” 


That the Mississippi River is found to be 
practically useless as a common carrier, es- 
pecially in the matter of long-distance trans- 
portation, seems to be the —to an Easterner 
— surprising result of the inspection by the 
Commission. That railroad combination 
and rate-cutting may have had much to do 
with this seems probable, but even this 
should apply only to quick freight and that 
which is not too bulky. So far as any pos- 
sible competition from railroads is con- 
cerned, it would seem as if heavy, bulky 
freight not requiring rapid transit would 
still go cheapest by river. Vast quantities 
of such freight are moved every day from 
the cities of the Middle West to New Or- 
leans. Why not by what one would think 
to be the natural channel, the Mississippi 
River? 

The answer no doubt comes in the facts 
set forth by the Westerner already quoted. 
The upper Mississippi, the Missouri and 
the Ohio, as well as many smaller tributa- 
ries, suffer too often from slack water to 
allow them to be used constantly or even 
regularly as feeding streams for the main 
artery. Vast quantities of freight pass east- 
ward through the Great Lakes which might 
as well go southward if the river were con- 
nected navigably — an easy task. 

It would be well for the commercial wel- 
fare of the country if the great river could 
be restored to its supremacy as a commercial 
waterway. Half a century ago traffic by 
steamboat up and down was enormous and 
prospects seemed good for its continued in- 
crease. The Civil War and the coming of 
the railroads changed all that, and only the 
recollection of the former prosperity re- 
mains. The work of the newly instituted 
Inland Waterways Commission will be to 
investigate existing conditions and plan and 
promote methods for reviving and creating 
river and canal traffic and the facilities for 
it. . 
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MORTE D’ARTHUR 


(A MODERN VERSION) 
By EDMUND VANCE COOK 


Book I. 


I. 


Certes, thou’st read of Arthur’s Table Round, 

But these be records thou hast never found. 
Thou’st heard of tourneys, jousts, and other capers, 
But hast thou read the opposition papers? 





Il. 


Hast heard how Arthur, called the Blameless Knight, 
Once mixed it in an aldermanic fight 
Regarding whether cars should run, or not, 
Adown the paveless streets of Camelot? 
And ere a week, as any man might know, 
His reputation looked like Pittsburg snow. 


III. 


Hast heard how Launcelot of courtly tongue 
Gat him a telephone and rung and rung 

And tarried for the segment of a year 

With galling ear-phone at his noble ear, 
Naught hearing save “The line is busy now!” 
Whereat he brast his auncient, knoghtly vow. 








Hast heard how Guinevere, with queenly hauteur, 
Bedevilled Arthur for an aito-motor, 

And, having gat it, did her nose upraise 

At Enid’s runabout of earlier days? 
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Hast heard how Enid, aye, that little saint 

Of one time blind obedience to Geraint, 

Turned fiercely on him when he spake of ‘“‘Some 

Sweet mouths he knew which scorned the gob of gum”? 


V. 


Hast heard how Galahad upon the trail 

Of dodging angels with the Holy Grail 

Stopped at a Mississippi ‘Grand Hotel,” 

Eat hoe-cake, hominy and hog, and fell 

By swearing he would swap the holy rim 

For something which would fill the same — and him? 


VI. 


Hast heard how Merlin at the County Fair 
Went up against a shell-game “on the square,” 
And wagered e’en his innermost apparel, 

And eke he journeyed homewards in a barrel ? 


VII. 


Hast heard of Torre and Tristram — ah, but stay! 
It be another tale which I would say; 

A tale which bards have told tofore, no doubt, 
But left some salient circumstances out. 


Boox II. 


I. 


A many years tofore the present age 

There lived a daffish man who hight him Mage. 
His name was Merlin, and he took in jobs 

Of necromancy from His Royal Nobs, 

King Uther, such as making underwear, 

The which would shiver every sword to air; 
And likewise wrought he weapons so acute 
That they would pierce the stoutest magic suit! 
At other tome Se tanded to the weather ; FP ah 
And “brought the separated back together.” 





II. 


To him came Uther, wailing he should die. 

“‘Most true,” replied the Mage, “but when and why?” 
“Now!” doled the king, “unloosened is my life 

Unless the wife of Gorlois be my wife.” 
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TICKLE-TOWN TOPICS 


Il. 


“Tgerna?” quoth the Mage. “The claim is covered 
And South Dakota be not yet discovered. 

Howbeit, if thou murmurest not to seem 

As like to him as milk to city cream, 

I’ll make you so and”’— but to tell the rest 

Would shame the Muse. King Uther won his quest, 
And Merlin, rightly served for panderous ways, 

Was given the infant Arthurkin to raise. 

And as he, sleepless, strode the midnight floor, 

Oft he repented and as often swore. 


IV. 


Arthur put on the years, and Uther, too, § 

And Uther died, as he did threat to do. ’ 
“The king is dead,” they cried. ‘“ Long live — the next!” 
They would have cried the name, but stopped, perplexed ; 
For on which head the title “Next” should drop 

Was like the question in a barber-shop. 





V. 


Kings were the only cards in all the deck. 
Crowns were so cheap they rated by the peck; 
But which was IT and who were “others”? were 
Inquiries left to keen Excalibur. 


VI. 


Excalibur was — aye, he was a blade, 

A bright and shining fellow, not afraid 

To match his mettle, though the foe might be 
Of greater (XX) calibre than he. 


VII. 


Excalibur was sticking in a wall, 
And who should pull him out was lord of all. 
And first came strong Geraint and took a tug. 
“Away! thou pullest better at a jug,” 

Quoth Merlin. Then the bold Sir Bedivere 
Made lame his back for nigh a half a year. 
Then Ulfias and Pelleas and Lot 

Each proved himself an elongated shot. 

And Pellenore and Pelleas and Kay 

Pulled half the wall, but not the sword, away. 
Then, after many more, came Launcelot, 
But could not drop the nickel in the slot. 
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VIII. 


Then Arthur came and first gave meaning full 
Unto those potent words “He hath a pull!” 
And pull meant office then, as even now, 

And soon the crown was cocked upon his brow. 


IX, 


Then Arthur reigned until his reign was drowned, 
And in that reign he made his Table Round. 
(These words be poetry, yet were none able 

To see it if I merely said Round Table.) 





X. 


Oh, those were knightly days, and daily knights 
Went forth in search of nothing else but fights. 
A horse, a sword, a lance, the mail he wore,— 
These made the gentleman, and nothing more. 


XI. 
That lady was the beautifullest built 


Whose knight was most successful in the tilt. 
She might have eyes which burrowed in her nose, 


A cemetery mouth with tombstone rows, 
A form like to a pillow stuck on stilts, 
Complexion like the red bandanna quilts 


Thy grandma made, feet like a hill of beans, 
And hair of dye like Farmer Jones’s jeans; 
Still was she Beauty’s Queen, sans any doubt, 
If but her knight could knock the others out. 


XII. 


Nobody ever worked, or, if he did, 

Well have the chroniclers the secret hid. 

No Launcelot e’er rose tofore the dawn 

To shave the side-burns off the lathered lawn; 

No Pelleas perilled his immortal soul , 
And holp Ettarre by bringing up the coal. 


XIII. 


Nobody kept a store. How could he keep it, 
When any longer, sharper sword might reap it? 
The best of lawyers was the longest reach; 

The doctor (whom his shingle hight him “‘leech”’) 
Holp make an active market for the priest 

Who burned assoiling candles for deceased. 
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Boox III. 
IL 


Now when the time of Arthur came to mort 
(Dying be only for the humbler sort, 

And every tale of Arthur’s loss of breath 
Doles of his Morte, but never of his death) 
His knights were fled, except Sir Bedivere 
(Lost by the foible of Queen Guinevere, 
The which I’ll haply tell some other time, 
If ’t be thou diest not from present rime). 


II. 


E’en as I said, when Arthur’s Morte drew near 
He said unto the bold Sir Bedivere, 

“Take thou Excalibur and heed my words; 

Go fly him in the air as little birds, 

And swim him in the water as the fish; 

Such is thy knight’s behest, and such my wish.” 


III. 


Sir Bedivere within his good right hand 

Bore to the water’s edge the flaming brand, 
Gazed at the diamonds winking in the hilt, 
Sucked at the gold and knew it was not gilt. 
Then quoth the bold Sir Bedivere, “ ’T is wicked 
To put him into soak and get no ticket. 

The purpose can be compassed by reporting,” 

So back he strode to where the king lay morting. 





“What sawest thou?” quoth Arthur. “Water, sir,” 
Quoth Bedivere, which rumpled Arthur’s fur. 

“Go get thee back, thou traitor man of men!” 

So back gat Bedivere and tried again. 





V. 


Yet could he not do that for which he’d come. 
Along the edge he ran his knightly thumb, 
Along the same he squinted with a sigh, 
Again the jewels winked the other eye. 
Then in the water, close unto the edge, 
He laid the sword upon a little ledge 
And hurtled back. 
“What sawest thou?” 
‘Water, sir, 
And in the same lies great Excalibur.” 
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VI. 


“And thou liest out on’t, sir!’”” (The king could quote 
His Shakespere long tofore his Shakespere wrote.) 
“Once more again I bid thee, Bevy dear, 

Take up the brand and fling it in the mere; 

And if thou comest again with prate of water, 

Up will I get and like a pig thee slaughter.” 


VIl. 


This time ran Bedivere with all his might, 
Plucked up the sword and shut his eyelids tight 
(Much like a maiden aiming at a mark), 

And out he threw while yet his eyes were dark. 


VIII. 


Thou ’st heard what followed. He undid his eyes 
Prepared to see some wonderful surprise. 

The moonlight on the water and the blade 

Half dazed him by the marvel that they made, 
But as for samite and that sort of thing, 

That was a tale invented for the king. 


IX. 


Then Bedivere bore Arthur where a boat , 

Lay in the shelter of a bluff, afloat. 

Three queens were there and fell they on his neck, 
As soon as Bevy dealt him on the deck. 

“An unfilled house!” doled Arthur, “not enough!” 
So Bedivere stood pat upon his bluff. 


X. 


And eke if Arthur morted then, or not, 
Is wist not to this day in Camelot. 





. 
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THE PRICE OF EDEN 


By MABEL S. MERRILL 


Z| OMETHING has happened to 
Grandpa Bell,” said Miss Blair 
to herself, looking across at the 
old man in the window-seat as 
"S44 she rose from her place at the 
long boarding-house table. ‘Has his duti- 
ful grand-daughter Philury been reminding 
him of his blessings again? No, the glow 
about him is not an afterglow; it is the ex- 
citement that comes before a battle. I must 
find out all about it.” 

She made her way quickly across the di- 
ning-room. The old man looked up eagerly 
at her approach, and his eyes snapped as he 
laid hold of her sleeve; they were keen eyes, 
as blue as corn-flowers in his wrinkled face. 

“Look here,” he said, “you jest give me 
your opinion about this: you’re in the print- 
in’-business yourself”— it was thus that 
Grandpa Bell always referred to the pro- 
fession of journalism in all its branches — 
“and can advise me.” 

He held out what looked like a brown- 
paper bag cut open and trimmed at the 
edges. It was closely covered with cramped 
old-fashioned handwriting. 

“It’s a piece I made up myself,” declared 
Grandpa Bell, with rising excitement. “I 
read in that paper o’ yourn how a feller got 
a prize of a hundred dollars for sunthin’ he 
writ out of his own head, an’ who should 
it be, come to find out, but that slack- 
twisted oldest boy o’ Bijah Herrick’s that 
went to Boston and got into the printin’- 
business two years ago, along o’ some news- 
paper. So thinks I if that wall-eyed critter 
can git a hundred dollars wuth o’ sense out 
o’ that towhead o’ his, I guess there’s hope 
for most anybody, an’ who knows but I 
could write sunthin’ myself if I sot out? 
Wal, blest if I hain’t done it!” 

There was a world of exultant wonder in 
Grandpa’s eyes as he laid the manuscript in 
his friend’s hand. 

Miss Blair unfolded the paper. It had 
been a sugar-bag of noble dimensions, and 
the article covered it on both sides. It had 
neither title nor head-lines; the reader sim- 








ply walked off a precipice into an abyss full 
of bubbling ideas. As to language, it was 
English, but English gone demented, broken 
loose from the frail restraints of punctuation 
and acknowledging no obstacles in the way 
of spelling. 

It was so hard to read that Miss Blair 
had to go close to the window, almost turn- 
ing her back on the author. 

Grandpa waited, with his hands folded 
on the top of his cane. 

“Wal?” he inquired, with dignity, as 
she looked up at last. 

“Extremely fresh and unconventional,” 
returned Miss Blair, falling, in her bewil- 
derment, into her office manner with young 
reporters who were supposed to need en- 
couragement. “Thoughts expressed with 
admirable directness, and there is an at- 
mosphere —” 

“What do you expect it would fetch?” 
demanded Grandpa. 

The lady’s office manner dropped from 
her like a mantle. 

“Why, you see, Grandpa Bell, it is n’t 
every day a person can take a prize,” she 
explained. 

“T ain’t goin’ to expect too much,” 
Grandpa assured her, loftily. ‘But every 
little helps, and if you’ll take it and git what 
you can for it, seein’ you understand sich 
things, I shall be much obliged. Fact is, I 
need a bit o’ capital. I’m thinkin’ o’ leav- 
in’ Philury an’ settin’ up for myself.” 

“Why, Grandpa,” remonstrated the lady, 
“what will Philura say to that?” 

“*T won’t be her place to say nothin’,” 
returned Grandpa, stiffly. “I’ve got my 
pension an’ should n’t be beholden to no- 
body if I had a house o’ my own. Now you 
jest look out here.” 

He pointed with a fine air of contempt 
down into the village square, which lay 
directly beneath the second-story windows 
of this long room. It was a large square 
with a band-stand like a toad-stool in the 
middle of it. There was a good view of a 
grocery-store like a barrack just opposite, 
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as well as a coopering-shed with bunches of 
hoop-poles leaning against it—relics of 
older days. The modern touches were sup- 
plied by a number of hastily erected little 
booths and shacks of every description, all 
speaking of a good run of business in a 
newly developed town. Basswood Hollow 
was proud of its bustling square as showing 
the progress of the place, but Grandpa, be- 
longing to a different era, was not of the 
same mind. 

“Who wants to set all day an’ look at sich 
a tarnal hole as that?” demanded the old 
man. “Now you come this way a minute.” 

He led her to the west window opposite. 
This outlook was quite different from the 
one at the front of the building. Here the 
river swept away toward distant blue hills 
undimmed by the smoke of factory chim- 
neys further up — those factories of which 
Basswood Hollow was so proud, and which 
they said had made the town since their 
erection a few years ago. Under the win- 
dow, where the land sloped to the dreaming 
water, lay Philura’s garden, a sweet, old- 
fashioned garden with lilacs and cinnamon 
roses and plots of vegetables. There was an 
abandoned ferry just below, and the old 
flat scow still swung at its moorings. Among 
the fringing bushes of the river-bank was a 
little house dropped like a child’s playhouse 
in the greenery. It was so near the garden 
that the cinnamon roses dropped their pet- 
als on the wooden step. Philura, made ar- 
rogant by her position as mistress of the only 
boarding-house in a thriving mill village, 
would have called it a hut, but Grandpa 
eyed it lovingly, pointing it out with his 
cane. 

“There,” he said, in a whisper, shading 
his mouth with his hand, “that’s the old 
ferry-house. It’s sound as a nut, with two 
good nice rooms and a place overhead to 
stow away things. A feller could live there 
snug as a bug. It’s so nigh the store that I 
could git anything I wanted in five minutes. 
An’ my pension is twelve dollars a month.” 

Miss Blair surveyed the small house 
doubtfully, but with interest. 

“Philura and the boarders would con- 
sider it a terrible come-down after this fash- 
ionable centre in which you live. I’m afraid, 
Grandpa, that you haven’t much social 
ambition!” 

“T could have a patch o’ pertaters,” re- 
joined Grandpa, wistfully. ‘When I had 


my farm there wa’n’t a man in the county 
could come a-nigh me on pertaters. An’ J 
should have a posy-bed under the front 
winder, an’ I could take care of Philury’s 
garden if I was down where ’tis. It’s this 
plaguey stiff knee o’ mine henderin’ my git- 
tin’ up and down stairs that makes me so 
helpless. Set me on a level an’ I could do 
a good bit o’ work yit. I ain’t never sick, if 
Ibeold. An’ Philury could n’t twit me with 
bein’ under foot if I was t’other side the 
garden. 

“But there,” he added, hastily, “I ain’t 
findin’ fault with Philury; she’s kep’ me a 
good while, an’ would n’t never take a cent 
of my pension money. I’ve had to contrive 
to spend it on the young ones. An’ I be 
under foot, I know; there ain’t room for me 
in this crowded place.” 

“You’d be lonesome down there,” his 
friend objected. 

“There’s no company like pertaters,” 
affirmed Grandpa, with spirit; ‘give me 
plenty o’ growin’ things an’ I can do with- 
out much in the way o’ folks. Now you can 
have too much o’ human bein’s, to my mind, 
but pertaters is never wearin’. An’ it’s 
healthy for the mind to set down where it’s 
still. It’s mostly folks with nothin’ inside o’ 
their heads that wants to live in a thunderin’ 
clatter.” 

“Grandpa,” said the lady, gravely, “I 
really begin to be afraid you don’t love 
your fellow creatures! What is the price of 
this Eden of yours, and do you expect the 
article to pay for it?” 

“Wal, I thought it might pay part,” ex- 
plained Grandpa, eagerly. ‘The town will 
sell the house for a hundred dollars. I ain’t 
got but twenty-five laid up, an’ I can’t save 
much out o’ my pension money if I’ve got to 
live on it. I ain’t never borrowed a cent in 
my life, and shan’t begin now, but here’s 
the piece — that’s mine; I made it up out o’ 
my own head”— again the wonder shone 
in Grandpa’s eyes — ‘‘an’ even if I did n’t 
git but seventy-five for it, that would make 
out. I ought to git that if Bije Herrick’s 
boy got a hundred. Why, he’s worked in 
the hay-field for me many a summer, an’ 
acted as if he did n’t more’n half know a 
pitchfork from a scythe sneth.” 

Evidently the thought that all “pieces” 
made up on purpose did not sell for money 
had never entered Grandpa’s head, since 
Bijah Herrick’s boy’s article had sold. It 
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seemed that such things, for some unac- 
countable reason, were worth money; the 
only question was, “How much?” 

Miss Blair, standing absently in the west 
window studied the little frail old man ga- 
zing with homesickness in his eyes down up- 
on his Eden, that was so near, yet so far. 
Philura’s establishment might be the social 
centre of the universe to Basswood Hollow, 
but Grandpa Bell was as much out of place 
in it as a stray Peri in a counting-house. 
He was a wanderer in an alien crowd, with 
a beautiful dream beckoning him away. 

He could not even go down and spend 
his forenoons in the garden, since his stiff 
knee made it impossible to get up and down 
the stairs without help, and Philura in the 
morning rush of work could not be so much 
as spoken to. 


Miss Blair remembered one occasion. 


when a good-natured boarder, before going 
away to work in the morning, had helped 
Grandpa to a bench in the garden and left 
him there to enjoy the fine weather —a 
mistaken kindness which had nearly been 
the undoing of the old man, who had been 
drenched by several smart showers and had 
wandered about rather longer than even his 
love of outdoor life could make quite agree- 
able, before he could attract attention from 
the upper windows. 

On this occasion Philura’s comments 
about troublesome dependents who refused 
to stay quietly in the comfortable quarters 
provided for them were so biting that 
Grandpa had ever since contented himself 
with looking at his unattainable paradise 
from the west window, as he was doing now. 

“T could have bread an’ cheese for sup- 
per,” mused the old man. “ Mis’ Jason 
Strout makes buttermilk biscuit to sell to 
the mill folks, an’ bein’ so near I could git 
em hot. Seems a century sence I had a but- 
termilk biscuit; I jest as lives have a slice 0’ 
river fog as riz bread, though Philury’s 
can’t be beat as fur’s it goes.” 

There was silence for a moment. A 
breath of cinnamon roses was wafted in at 
the open window, and down somewhere in 
the strip of field behind the little house a 
bobolink was singing. The music-haunted 
stillness of Eden broke in great soft waves 
against the noise of the long dining-room: 
the clatter of knives and forks and the nasal 
twang of rough voices. 

“Grandpa Bell,” said Miss Blair, laying 
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her hands on the old man’s shoulders, “‘ you 
and I have been chums a good while. Now 
you say you would n’t borrow, but if we 
should give the town a note or — or — 
something signed with both our names — 
just till I have time to sell the article, you 
know —” 

“That would be a business arrangement,” 
returned Grandpa, with satisfaction, “an’ 
if you’ve got time "fore you go to that office 
of yours we might see the s’lectmen this 
mornin’ and I could move right in. Fact is, 
I’m afraid somebody else will snap up the 
trade. Than Bennett wants it for a hen- 
house.” 

The matter proved easy to arrange. Miss 
Blair, assistant editor of the Basswood 
Morning Tribune, was a great personage 
at the Hollow, and if she chose to become 
security for Grandpa Bell (whom the select- 
men, in common with Philura, considered 
a little weak in the head) it was all right, al- 
ways providing the money was forthcoming 
in a few weeks. They were careful town 
guardians, but they had faith in Miss Blair; 
and Miss Blair, crushing down the remem- 
brance of her salary of eight dollars per 
week, boldly placed her trust in Providence. 
As for Grandpa Bell, his hope rested se- 
renely on his “piece.” 


That day was an exciting one in the office 
of the Basswood Morning Tribune. The 
assistant’s wits were doing double duty as 
she sat at her desk, looking out into the 
composing-room that yawned like a cave 
just beyond the door of her tiny office. 
Grandpa Bell had somehow gotten himself 
into the exchanges, and eyed her inquir- 
ingly from every page. Philura’s dinner- 
table pervaded the “Hearth and Home” 
department, and the price of a hen-house 
for Than Bennett quite unaccountably 
caused a crash in the wheat market. Dis- 
solving views of Eden swam across the dark 
cavern of the composing-room, and sunshiny 
glimpses of river and garden were dimmed 
by the memory of her eight dollars per week. 
Ghostly ranks of editors hovered in space, 
towards whom sidled Grandpa Bell as a 
lamb to the slaughter, while Eden mourned 
and the boarders went their fashionable 
ways unheeding. 

“What have I done?” mused the girl, 
‘and how will it end? What will console 
Grandpa Bell for the loss of his Eden now, 
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if I can’t raise a hundred dollars? A hun- 
dred dollars! It might as well be a thou- 
sand. I shall be gray before I can save it, 
and in the meantime the town will evict 
Grandpa — perhaps remove us both to a 
home for the feeble-minded. I rather think 
I am demented. And how shall I explain 
to the poor dear about his article?” she un- 
folded the paper bag ruefully —“I should 
think somebody might publish it as the re- 
sults of the latest investigations in mental 
science. ‘Copy’? What have I done with 
‘Hints for a Pink Tea?’ Happy Grandpa 
Bell! Just imagine getting up in the morn- 
ing out of reach of Philura’s tongue, with 
nothing to prevent going down to sit all day 
on that old ferry-boat, with the river just 
swaying in its sleep and —I have n’t put 
in the wedding at Peppermint Hill nor the 
Governor’s visit— I always thought there 
must be strawberries in that strip of field — 
more copy? — here, make a pica head for 
the Governor — I wonder if you can learn 
to raise potatoes after you’ve damaged 
your mind by working in a newspaper of- 
fice? If one could live in Eden — Copy? 
Oh, paradise, oh, paradise, who doth not 
‘ pray for rest!” 

The bells rang for noon at last, and she 
drew a long breath of relief as the hum of 
the machines and the calls for copy sub- 
sided together. Forgetting her luncheon, 
she sat in the empty office with her elbows 
on the desk and her chin in her hands, star- 
ing absently at the paper bag with Grand- 
pa’s handwriting staggering across it. 

“Tf somebody would buy it for a comic 
paper as a picture of a soul in a fit of deliri- 
um—” 

She sat erect suddenly, her eyes looking 
through the paper bag as if she were seeing 
a vision. ‘The framework of an article for 
which Grandpa’s effusion should furnish 
the timber and her own serio-comic inter- 
polations the finish and trimming began to 
construct itself before her eyes; irresistibly 
comical turns that might be given to these 
naive utterances of a budding author came 
crowding upon her mind. Humorous com- 
ments and flashes of satire scintillated before 
her mental sight. She sat fascinated by the 
images that came swarming out of unsus- 
pected crevices of her brain. 

She got up presently and moved to the 
typewriter as if she were mesmerizcd. Al- 
most before she knew what she was doing 


the machine was clicking furiously under 
her eager hands, while the article on the pa- 
per bag prompted her from the copy-rack. 
Grandpa’s weirdly spelled sentences were 
funnier than ever as they came out in the 
fresh, clear typescript. Her own thoughts 
outran her fingers. The two reporters came 
in and went out unseen, and a stray compos- 
itor made havoc unrebuked among her care- 
fully sorted exchanges. There was a pile of 
freshly written sheets beside the machine be- 
fore the warning whir from the composing- 
room sent her back to her desk. 

She had a feeling of guilt when, in the 
pauses of her work, she read over what she 
had written, but there was a growing de- 
termination in her face as she studied the 
matter. The article when finished would 
make several instalments in a certain big 
Sunday paper she had in mind, and would 
at least be a novelty. Of course it was a 
piece of fun at Grandpa’s expense that a 
man of the world would never have forgiven, 
but who would tell him that? Even if it 
reached the eyes of any at Basswood Hol- 
low they would not understand; the mere 


sight of Grandpa’s name in print would be. 


wonder enough for them, as it would for 
him. 

“And if it should sell!’”? murmured the 
girl. “‘Grandpa Bell, you know I would n’t 
make fun of you in earnest any more than 
I would of a patient old angel — but you’ll 
never know, and Eden is worth scheming 
for. I’ll finish and send it.” 

It was two weeks later and the cinnamon 
roses were dropping their last petals beside 
the wooden step of the little house in Eden, 
when, on a beautiful Sunday morning, Miss 
Blair, standing in the west window of the 
boarding- house, was cautiously hailed from 
the garden below. Grandpa Bell stood 
there, looking up with a face in which pride 
was thinly veiled by a certain lofty noncha- 
lance, a8 if he would have it understood that 
the old dignity of being a householder had 
not gone to his head. 

“Tf so be as ye hain’t any engagement for 
the forenoon I sh’d be pleased to have ye 
come an’ take dinner with me,” he an- 
nounced, with superb calmness. “If you’ve 
had your breakfast mebbe ye’d better come 
at once. There’s none too much time to 
look over the premises.” 

“Wal, of all the curis girls I ever see I 
must say she’s the curisest,”” commented 
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Philura, eyeing Miss Blair as that young 
lady went lightly down-stairs a few minutes 
later. ‘‘Puttin’ on her new white piqué to 
go down and spend the forenoon in that 
ferryman’s hut. It’s bad enough for Grand- 
pa to git sich crazy notions about livin’ by 
himself, without her upholdin’ of him. I 
don’ know what the boarders will think 0’ 
sich goin’s-on — but anyway, I’ve tried to 
do my duty!” and Philura, whose con- 
science had pricked her at intervals since 
Grandpa’s unexpected declaration of inde- 
pendence, swept the subject angrily away 
with her crumb-brush. 

If ever a place looked like Eden created 
anew it was Grandpa Bell’s “premises” 
on this June morning. The river was fast 
asleep and dreaming as it slipped away 
through summer lands to the sea. The 
rose-petals drifted soundlessly to the velvet 
turf of the tiny dooryard. Philura’s strag- 
gling garden, already growing tidy under 
Grandpa’s expert care, was a realm of fab- 
ulous wealth where all the jewels were flow- 
ers. 

The little house was as clean as Philura’s 
hands (always gentler than her tongue and 
quick as her temper) could make it. There 
was a cot-bed with a patchwork quilt in his 
tiny bedroom, and he had gathered a hand- 
ful of roses to put on the little wooden stand. 
The floor of the living-room was covered 
with braided rugs (which Philura had dis- 
carded as “countrified’”’), and the second- 
hand stove with an oven in it had been pol- 
ished till it reflected the shelfful of dishes 
and the round table set for two with the 
old-fashioned blue cups and plates that had 
not beer good enough for the boarders. 
Grandpa was boiling beef for a stew over a 
very slow fire. A great wedge of cheese 
showed through the glass door of a little 
cupboard in the wall, and Mis’ Jason 
Strout’s hot biscuit had been ordered to 
arrive at half-past twelve. 

“An’ I’m layin’ out to make a good smart 
cup 0’ coffee, seein’ it’s Sunday,” said 
Grandpa, with stealthy glee, forgetting his 
dignity in delight. ‘I don’ know, neither, 
as ’t would be any hurt to pick a few straw- 
b’ries down by the fence, if ’t is the Lord’s 
day. They’re so plaguey thick they fairly 
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jump into your pail; an’ I’ve got a pitcher 
o’ cream from Than’s Jersey.” 

The morning was waning to golden noon 

when they came up from the fence with a 
two-quart pail of berries. Miss Blair’s 
eyes were dreamy with the bliss of Eden, 
though her white piqué was somewhat the 
worse for wear. They went down to the 
old ferry-boat, on board of which Grandpa 
had contrived a rough seat of planks. The 
scow swung at its moorings like a resting- 
place for passing naiads, and a little skiff 
tied to the rail seemed to invite them to em- 
bark and sail away to fairy islands some- 
where in the enchanted river reaches. 
- Miss Blair noticed that the serenity of 
Grandpa’s eyes was beginning to be trou- 
bled a little. He had shown a fine reticence 
all this time on the subject of his article, 
but now he was beginning to be anxious, 
and she must tell him. How would he take 
it? Had the poison serpent of literary am- 
bition found a home among the roses of 
Eden? 

She slowly drew from her pocket a letter. 
In the corner of the envelope was a name 
that meant nothing to Grandpa, whose ac- 
quaintance with periodical literature ex- 
tended only to the Basswood Morning Trib- 
une. But there was something inside that 
meant a great deal. His eyes snapped as 
the girl laid the blue slip in his hand. It 
was a check for one hundred dollars. 

“Wal,” said the author, after a moment, 
resting one foot on the rotten rail of the 
boat, ‘‘I’m glad to git it, though how a man 
that’s forehanded enough to have a hun- 
dred dollars by him can make up his mind 
to pay it all out for some writin’ on a paper 
bag is more’n I know; there’s queer goin’s- 
on in New York, I guess. But now it’s off 
my mind I can tend to the garden-sass. 
Every man to his trade, says I. The print- 
in’-business is well enough for sich young 
softy as Bijah Herrick’s boy, but I guess I 
shall be all the better off if I stick to the 
pertaters.” 

With a sudden sense of relief, Miss Blair 
fell to hulling her strawberries. There was 
no serpent in Eden after all — only a de- 
lirious bobolink singing his heart out among 
the cinnamon roses. 











A TROUBLESOME CONSCIENCE 


By ETHEL 


EZqISS ANN bent over the bannis- 
ters. The little soft curls fell on 





Miss , oho hurried to the foot of the 
stairs, a tiny, half-knit mitten in one hand. 
“Yes,” she whispered, looking up, her se- 
vere face relaxing into an expression like 
that of an eager child, “‘yes, Ann; what is 
it?” 

“‘He’s asleep,” whispered Miss Ann, in a 
voice of suppressed triumph. The little 
curls bobbed up and down as she bent her 
head still nearer toward Miss Lucretia’s 
frilled cap. “I sang to him,” she quavered, 
in a flurried confession, ‘“‘the song Kate 
used to sing to him before she died!” 

Miss Lucretia’s face showed grim disap- 
proval. “You sang to him! Ann Rebecca 
Waid! The child will be spoiled before he’s 
a year old. You sang to him! Come down 
this minute and finish the little jacket you 
are making.” 

Miss Ann came down the stairs, still in a 
tremor of excitement, and followed Miss 
Lucretia into the sitting-room. It was a 
quaint, old-fashioned little room; its horse- 
hair furniture and stiff framed prints quite 
resented the wicker rocker for Miss Ann 
and the blue vaseful of trailing yellow nas- 
turtiums on the marble-topped table among 
the ponderous volumes of Pope and Milton. 
The nasturtiums belonged to Miss Ann. 
Miss Lucretia raised dahlias and phlox. 
They sat down together, Miss Lucretia and 
Miss Ann, with their knitting. Miss Ann’s 
needles clicked cheerily as she chatted and 
rocked. 

'» “T declare, he grows more like Cousin 
Kate every day — like the little girl she was 
when her family sent her to live with us in 
the country, except that she was older and 
more peaked and thin. Kate never could 
have lived in town, never. And she was more 
our sister than Cousin Mary’s, if I do say it. 
For we were brought up on the same arith- 
metic and always had our gowns off the 
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same piece. When Jimmie gets older I’m 
going to make him a dress of that pink 
sprigged lawn we had, and then —” 

“Remember,” warned Miss Lucretia, 
who always took care not to shirk her al- 
lotted portion of trouble and sorrow in the 
world, ‘“‘remember, Ann, he is n't ours. As 
soon as Mary comes back from Florida, 
where she went to take care of poor Cousin 
Lou, before Kate died, she is coming to get 
Jimmie.” 

“Yes,” sighed Miss Ann, “but not for a 
long time yet, you know.” Miss Ann was 
rather short-sighted. ‘‘ You ought to have 
seen him go to sleep to-day, with his little 
fists rolled into balls and his eyes all wrin- 
kled up. He isn’t like other babies, you 
know.” 

““No,” said Miss Lucretia. “TI think hezs 
an exceptional baby, and the doctor says —” 
she stopped abruptly, for, as she spoke, the 
door opened and the doctor himself ap- 
peared, hat in hand, mopping his forehead 
with a large silk handkerchief. 

“Tut, tut, Miss Lucretia, what are you 
saying about the old doctor, eh?” he de- 
manded, brusquely. “I can’t have this, 
can’t have it, you know. You never could 
be trusted, Miss Lucretia. Remember when 
you scolded me for taking apples, and the 
next day stole your Cousin Mary’s doll?” 

Miss Lucretia looked guilty and uncom- 
fortable at the remembrance. “It was n’t 
stealing,” she remonstrated, ‘“‘I wanted —” 

“Come, come, don’t deny it, Miss Lucre- 
tia.””’ The doctor’s irascible blue eyes, deep- 
set under overhanging sandy brows, twin- 
kled, and he ran his fingers through his 
sandy hair. “‘ Don’t deny it now! You re- 
member! — No, no, Miss Ann, I can’t stay 
to tea, though I would like some of your fa- 
mous sponge cake. I just stopped in, on 
my way home from South Branch. Your 
Cousin Mary is there, settling with the law- 
yers about Kate’s will, and she wanted me to 
tell you she’d drive over to-morrow for a 
visit and get Jimmie —” 

“To-morrow!” gasped Miss Ann, fran- 
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tically, ‘to-morrow! Why, Doctor!” Her 
little hands clasped convulsively as she 
turned to Miss Lucretia. ‘‘Oh, we can’t 
let him go, we can’t let him go,” she sobbed. 
“I was going to get him — a — Mother 
Goose — and sister and I — we were going 
to send him to college.” The quick tears 
rolled down her cheeks, falling on her knit- 
ting-needles and the little unfinished jacket 
for Jimmie. “Oh, I can’t help it; we can’t, 
we can’t —” 

“Come, come,” interposed the doctor, 
harshly, stuffing his handkerchief into his 
pocket as he spoke. ‘Why do we have to 
send him off to Cousin Mary? Keep him, 
child; keep him.” 

“But,” interposed Miss Lucretia, though 
her face was white, “‘ Mary wants him, and 
she’s a blood relation, so —” 

“Fiddlesticks and gumbo,” growled the 
doctor. ‘‘Tell her that you want the boy, 
you want him! Do you hear?” he thun- 
dered. The two little ladies cowered be- 
fore him. His voice subsided to angry mut- 
terings. ‘“‘Both want him? Bosh! See 
here; the Collinses next door have an extra 
baby. Can’t you get him? They’re trying 
to find a home for him — parents dead. 
Get him! Or send him off to Mary — but 
for Heaven’s sake stop crying. Mary will 
never know. It will be a fine thing for both 
youngsters, too, Miss Lucretia!”” And the 
doctor pulled his great handkerchief from 
his pocket with a flourish and blew his nose 
vigorously. 

Miss Ann looked up eagerly, the tears 
still trembling on her lashes. ‘ Really?” 
she asked, catching at his words. ‘“‘O Doc- 
tor, won’t you speak to her? She always 
does just what you say. Perhaps she would 
just as soon take another baby.” 

“Not if she knew, I’m afraid,” answered 
the doctor. 

“Tt would be wrong,” declared Miss Lu- 
cretia, primly. ‘It would be deceit, fraud. 
Doctor, how dare you?” 

“Come, come, hold up, Miss Lucretia,” 
he grumbled. ‘“‘Is it wrong to do good? 
And is n’t it good to give homes to two ba- 
bies and make you all happy? But have 
your way, have your way. You’re right and 
I’m wrong. You’re a saint and I’m a sin- 
ner, Heaven for you, and —” 

“O Doctor, do hush,” cried Miss Ann, 
horrified. ‘Sister did n’t mean, I’m sure, 
that you would do anything wrong — or 
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tell us to do anything wrong — and I do 
wish we could keep Jimmie.” 

The doctor looked down at her like a 
fierce, but kindly, mastiff. It did his great 
irascible heart good to be soothed by little 
Miss Ann. “But look at the matter calmly,” 
he said, with grim enjoyment, sticking his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, and 
leaning back against the door for pitched 
battle with Miss Lucretia. ‘‘Here are two 
families wanting babies, here are two ba- 
bies wanting families. You want Jimmie, 
and Jimmie wants you. That leaves the 
Collins’s possession for Cousin Mary. Oh, 
you’ll see it so to-morrow, when she comes, 
I say it now, you’ll be the one, Miss Lucre- 
tia, to hand the Collins’s youngster over to 
Cousin Mary. We'll see, we’ll see.” And 
he winked at Miss Ann to cheer her up a 
bit, but she shook her head dolefully. ‘Fred 
will be trotting home alone if I don’t hurry. 
But I’ll stop in to-morrow afternoon to see 
Jimmy.” 

Miss Lucretia’s face set grimly, as if her 
principles had been impeached. “ Doctor, 
James goes to-morrow,” she said, rising 
stiffly to go before him to the door; “and 
I’m ashamed of you for suggesting anything 
else.” 

“We'll see,” said the doctor; “‘good-by.” 
And he walked out to his buggy, whistling. 

Miss Lucretia and Miss Ann turned back. 
“Would it be wrong?” asked Miss Ann, 
, timidly, wistfully. “His eyes are so big, and 
I can’t bear to think of anybody else putting 
him to sleep.” 

“Certainly,” answered Miss Lucretia. 
“Tt would be wrong.” And neither of them 
spoke of the matter again. 

All the next morning Miss Ann and Miss 
Lucretia hung over Jimmie, or watched the 
road from the front window. Early in the 
afternoon the sky became clouded and a 
fitful wind arose. 

“There’s going to be a storm,”’ said Miss 
Lucretia, peering out of the window; “they 
surely won’t drive over from South Branch 
this afternoon. But, why, Ann —” she 
caught her breath, as she saw a carriage 
approaching rapidly; “it 7s — Si Waldo’s 
surrey is coming! And there is Mary on the 
back seat!”? She shut the window, and 





they both hurried out, bare-headed, to the 
high wooden horse-block between the two 
poplar-trees, stern determination in Miss 
Lucretia’s eyes, tears in Miss Ann’s. 
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As the surrey stopped, Cousin Mary 
reached out to kiss them both heartily. 
“How glad I am to see you again, Ann! 
And I have n’t seen you since Kate’s wed- 
ding, Lucretia. Think of it! more than a 
year ago — nearly two years! But there, I 
had to nurse poor Cousin Lou. I’m 
wild to see little Jimmie — why, you’re 
looking badly, Lucretia. What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“T’m not as old as I look,” snapped Lu- 
cretia, ‘‘and there are some younger, I know, 
that look older.” Miss Ann: listened in 
helpless bewilderment. What had come 
over Miss Lucretia ? 

“Well, well, Lucretia! Ann, too! What 
is the matter? But listen to the thunder. 
I can’t possibly stay to-day. There’s a 
storm coming up, and the colts are skittish. 
If we hurry, we can get back before the rain 
begins. Monday I’ll come for our visit; or 
Tuesday, perhaps. But may I take Jim- 
mie now? I’ve been looking forward so 
much to having him. Why, I’m planning 
for him already — toys, and books, and — 
listen —” she brought each word out slow- 
ly and impressively — ‘I — am — going 
to — send — him — to — college!” 

“We were going to send him to college!” 
cried Miss Lucretia, fiercely, a mad rage 
rising in her heart. What right had this 
woman to their Jimmie, their hopes, and 
their plans? Surely that was stealing. 
“You stay and talk to Cousin Mary, Ann,” 
she said, starting down the walk to the 
house. It seemed an interminable time 
before she came back with a small white 
bundle in her arms. 

“Now, don’t let him catch cold on the 
way. Babies are so delicate. No, Ann, 
don’t untie the scarf around his face. Here 
are his clothes, Cousin Mary; I’ll put them 
under the seat. There’s a little eider-down 
jacket that grandmother made for Kate thir- 
ty years ago, and there’s a pair of socks that 
Grandaunt Dell knit — the ones with the 
blue edging. Don’t forget. We Waids al- 
ways did keep the family treasures. He 
does n’t cry much. I hope he’ll be good. 
Dear me, how dark it is growing! If we only 
had a barn to put the colts in — but you’ll 
come surely on Monday or Tuesday ? Good- 
by, then; good-by.” 

“‘Good-by, Lucretia and Ann, I’m so 
sorry the colts won’t stand!” 

Miss Lucretia hurried back to the house. 


But Miss Ann stood looking down the road 
long after the surrey had disappeared. At 
last a large drop of rain splashed on her 
hand. She turned and went slowly into the 
house, looking for Miss Lucretia. Not find- 
ing her in the sitting-room, she went up- 
stairs, and stopped in astonishment at the 
door of the front room. There sat Miss 
Lucretia with Jimmie in her lap, crying over 
him. “It was wrong, it was wrong,” she 
moaned. Miss Ann stole down-stairs again, 
She thought she would finish the little white 
jacket. At the door she met the doctor. 

“Well, where’s Jimmie?” he began ab- 
ruptly. 

“Upstairs,” whispered Miss Ann. 

The doctor twisted his heavy moustache. 
“Was it wrong?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Miss Ann, 
doubtfully, “but Lucretia —” 

“Yes,” interrupted the doctor, “ Lucre- 
tia has a troublesome conscience, a very 
troublesome conscience. She ought to have 
it removed.” 

Just then Miss Lucretia herself came 
down the stairs. Jimmie was in her arms. 

“Doctor,” she said, “it was wrong. I am 
going to take Jimmie back to Cousin Mary 
and explain. Will you drive me over to 
South Branch now?” 

The doctor smiled. ‘Hold on, Lucretia. 
I met Mary when I was coming here, and 
stopped to talk with her. She was taking 
— the baby — back.” 

Miss Lucretia stiffened perceptibly, and 
held Jimmie tighter. 

“T told her myself. I knew you would 
keep Jimmie, and I thought you would re- 
pent.” 

Miss Ann looked startled, incredulous. 
“You told her! What did she say?” 

“Well,” answered the doctor, buttoning 
up his coat, and laughing to himself at the 
recollection, “she was n’t exactly pleased.” 

“But Jimmie?” asked Miss Ann, breath- 
lessly, clasping her hands and looking up at 
him with frightened blue eyes. 

“‘He’s yours to keep.” 

Miss Lucretia gave a little cry of relief. 

“How did you do it?” asked Miss Ann, 
in wondering awe. 

“Well,” returned the doctor, hastily open- 
ing the door, and putting on his hat in some 
confusion, “you see we’re going to be mar- 
ried in September. And, Lucretia, we de- 
cided to keep the Collins baby.” 
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The Advantages of a College Education 


LTHOUGH the convivial fellow-traveller, 

lurching down beside me in the street-car, 
still addresses me as “‘li’]’ girl,’”’ the more discrim- 
inating shopgirl has, for long, bluntly referred to 
me as “this woman”— so long that even my per- 
ennial girlhood has ceased to shrink visibly at the 
thrust. I have, in truth, arrived at the age when 
one begins to take account of stock, to sum up the 
various phases of one’s existence, and to look with 
reason for results as well as promises, for fruition 
after the gay blossoms of one’s “teens.” It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that my college education should 
in its turn be slipped into the balances, that I may 
judge its true bearing upon life. 

The most evident result of the years between is, 
I must confess, the lapse of much that was labori- 
ously acquired. Latin and Greek (in which I “‘spe- 
cialized,” to use the easy language of youth) have 
left me a few lines of classic verse and the ability to 
read a stray inscription or quotation. Although in 
the same parlance I “took all there was” of Philos- 
ophy, I cannot now define the precise contribu- 
tions of Descartes or Spinoza; the fallacies lurking 
in “Barbara, celarent” are no longer clearly differ- 
entiated in my mind, and my most vivid recollec- 
tion of my researches into “Ethics” is the famous 
definition, ‘Love, young ladies, is the giving-away 
of the other to the self.” 

Admitting, frankly, this dimming (to use no 
stronger expression) of the legitimate effects of a 
conscientious pursuit of a degree, I find never- 
theless certain tangible if unexpected results. A 
small acquaintance used to write in her diary each 
night: “Got up, took my B., ate my B.” Among 
the advantages gained from a college education, I 
count not among the least two directly connected 
with this very matter of “taking my B. and eat- 
ing my B.” Entering into a college Home (“with 
all the refinements of the Domestic Circle’’), I be- 
came subject to the Sabbatical Rule of Puritan 
New England: “Thou shalt have one bath a 
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week,” and was for that end allotted a stated half- 
hour weekly; unwritten — and undoubtedly un- 
sanctioned — law permitted the halving of this 
period of purification with others for a just return 
in kind; consequently, one acquired an ablution- 
ary alertness not at all lightly rated among the ac- 
complishments of one who has led a nomadic life 
in boarding-houses where the number of bathrooms 
by no means equals the un-Puritan requirements 
of the inhabitants. 

Proceeding in due order to the “eating my B.,”’ 
the four years of the “plain living” indissolubly 
linked in the mind of the educator with “high 
thinking” fitted me to travel with serenity where 
cooking was not one of the fine arts, and to meet 
with the smile that won’t come off, even with the 
careful and energetic application of Pear’s Soap, 
those unfortunate domestic shortcomings which 
befall even the elect housekeeper. 

But chief among the benefactions of my Alma 
Mater I count the new light I received as to the 
value of the little, self-righteous, provincial foot- 
rule with which I had started out to measure my 
fellowmen. To-dayI greet with real cordiality one 
from whom I once shrank because sinister rumor 
whispered that she “could not see any use in turn- 
ing over her mattress.” The girl whom I looked 
at askance because she had “never heard Grace” I 
find living a life of gracious deeds worthy of many 
benedictions; and the classmate who shocked my - 
innermost soul by her boldly voiced disbelief in 
marriage (and whose engagement was announced 
before: Commencement) was one of the first to 
open my eyes to the truth that humanity is so often 
infinitely better than its words. 

Bachelor of Adaptability, of Amiability, of Al- 
lowances, of Appreciation,— that seems no very 
scholarly return for four years of study and the 
expenditure of many dollars; and yet it is a good 
livable gift to receive from one’s Alma Mater,— 
a sense of real values, a glimpse of the “good 
in everything.” 

Lucy D. THOMSON. 
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The Book of One’s Own People 


oe. REBECCA’S “commonplace- 
book” was not addressed to posterity, though 
it has arrived. Still less was it meant for her con- 
temporaries, though there is nothing in the curious 
compound of journal and scrap-book for which the 
maiden needed blush. Apothegms and recipes and 
snatches of verse; records of the first snow-fall and 
the last robin; the texts of sermons and the names 
of callers; a bit of neighborhood gossip, a stanza 
from Doctor Watts;— such things and others are 
set down disorderly in spidery script on lumpy 
blue paper. It is all very natural and girlish and 
winsome, spite of its unimportance. 

There are touches, too, that tend to persuade a 
partial relative that Great-aunt Rebecca might 
have left us something of more worth. For in- 
stance, she queries: “Were Edmund a Quad- 
ruped, would he be half or twice as likely to wipe 
his Feet on the Rug at the Porch?” or, “Whereas 
now he does it full Half the Time, would he never 
do it Then?” Phrases of hers, like “scrappy 
creature” and “‘a cold-molasses man,” paint min- 
iatures, and some of her sentences sing. It is ap- 
parent —to the partial relative, at least — that 
she had the seeing eye; that she could simply and 
clearly depict that which she saw. The thing to 
regret, then, is that she did not fill her common- 
place-book with studies of some of the men and 
women who flourished when she did, a hundred 
years ago. 

There was her uncle, Jonathan, a Revolution- 
ary hero. She met him every day, him and his 
wooden leg, his blasphemous tongue, and his be- 
loved jug of rum. I have always suspected that 
the Revolution was a boon to Jonathan, as is every 
war to many an unruly spirit: failing such a me- 
dium of expression, he would very likely have 
turned pirate and got himself hanged. Great- 
aunt Rebecca’s family pride might have restrained 
her from confirming this suspicion, yet she could 
have told us myriad facts we would like to know. 
For example, had Jonathan the family stature, the 
family features, especially the family nose? Did 
his sons and daughters find him as masterful as 
tradition asserts? How did he employ his time? 
Was he talkative concerning his experiences, and, 
if so, what were his best stories? What did the 
neighbors think of him? What was his attitude 
toward men who had not fit and bled? 

Again, there was Great-grandma Eunice, the 
first woman to ride up Mount Washington on 
horseback, the woman who spent a night alone in 
a haunted house — and laid the ghost, too. She 
lived to be very old, and descendants who are 


nearing their threescore and ten can tell delightedly 
of her vigor and wit and courage. But Great-aunt 
Rebecca knew her at her best; was, indeed, a pet 
of hers. A sad thing it seems that the girl did not 
perceive her privilege and her duty,— to leave a 
portrait of great-grandma that should wear the in- 
extinguishable charm of youth. 

But Great-aunt Rebecca’s was not a literary en- 
vironment; she found scant encouragement to set 
up author; and she died young. Therefore she 
left no such “remains.” Yet sometimes I please 
myself with the fancy that, had she lived longer, 
instinct would have impelled her to action that 
might have opened a door of opportunity to two 
classes of twentieth-century writers. 

To illustrate: I know a man of fifty, a clerk on a 
small salary, who at his own expense has published 
four books and whose unpublished manuscripts 
would fill a freight-car. All the books fell flat; 
never a line of his has reached a standard maga- 
zine; his work has never earned a word of author- 
itative praise. 

I know a little girl of fifteen who fell in love with 
literature before she was fairly out of the primary 
school, and who works hard and joyfully at stories 
and poems; yea, even at the deplorable things that 
teachers call “compositions.” She has written 
almost as many books as Mr. Duff, the clerk; bet- 
ter ones, very likely; but she has never published 
or tried to publish anything. Patiently and hap- 
pily she is learning how to write. 

Mr. Duff and little Miss Scratch, the unappre- 
ciated writer and the apprentice writer, are typ- 
ical of thousands. For the apprentices we are not 
forbidden to hope; and even the unappreciated 
man may sometime have an attack of indigestion 
and dramatize it into a department-store“ success.” 
But in the meantime, before they begin to create 
literature or manufacture merchandise, why should 
they not take up the duty that Great-aunt Rebecca 
neglected ? 

Suppose Mr. Duff’s perseverance, his most pro- 
tuberant virtue, and little Miss Scratch’s zeal, 
which almost solves the problem of perpetual mo- 
tion — suppose these traits applied to the fashion- 
ing of a series of family portraits. We need not 
ask Mr. Duff to characterize his mother-in-law, or 
require Miss Scratch to explain her parents. It 
suffices that both have brothers and sisters and 
aunts and uncles, and cousins to the m4 degree. 
Let them take up these human beings one by one: 
study them patiently; describe them fully, frankly, 
sympathetically — their faces and figures, their 
occupations and amusements, their habits of 
thought and principles of action, their downsittings 
and their uprisings, their goings out and their 
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comings in; and then let Mr. Duff and little Miss 
Scratch turn over their manuscripts — not to be 
opened for a hundred years — to the Public Li- 
brary, and rest secure of Fame. 

Observe, I do not promise that we, the bio- 
graphed, would escape unscathed. God and the 
rest of my friends know that I try to be good; but 
I cannot flatter myself that I succeed always, and 
Mr. Duff’s epistle to my great-children might re- 
cord aberrations. Naturally, I chafe under that 
reflection. Any man would like to be a hero to his 
descendants. But the sober second thought re- 
minds me that I longed for Great-aunt Rebecca 
to tell sympathetic truth about the folk of her day; 
and why should it not be told, for the benefit of a 
later generation, about us and our neighbors ? 

How that later generation will prize these out- 
givings! Pious hands will print them and reprint 
them —in letters of gold, perhaps. Historians 
and novelists alike will study them; genealogists 
will have them by heart; they may even inspire 
poets. And think in what reverence they will be 
held by the family they especially concern! Inev- 
itably, a legend will grow up about the author; 
for never so much does a goose resemble a swan as 
after the goose’s neck is wrung—and Mr. Duff 
will be safely dead. Persons who honor the mem- 
ory of his subjects will find charm and refresh- 
ment in his most soporific sentences. Though 
now he is contemned or disregarded, then he will 
be esteemed a genius who, because he had a gen- 
erous heart, turned away from lucrative doings to 
emblazon the modest great — our folks, to be sure! 
My mind’s eye sees statues erected to the honor 
of Duff — Duff the author; Duff the author who 
has had four books damned at his own expense. 

Another solacing thought: cherishing the assur- 
ance of posthumous glory, Duff might be certain, 
also, that, the more closely he studied, the more 
conscientiously he strove to interpret the lives of 
men, the better would be his chance of winning 
success here and now; for, after all, consummate 
art is only the crystallization of knowledge and sym- 
pathy. And for little Miss Scratch, the apprentice, 
her best teacher, too, if she will believe it, is human- 
ity — not the dead book, but the “living epistle;” 
and when she is competent to write the book of her 
own people she will be qualified to write of any, 
and to the hearts of all. 

WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


The Pulse of the Play 


R. NORMAN HAPGOOD, editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, in a recent lecture at 
Boston’s Twentieth Century Club, emitted the 
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opinion that the successful drama of the present 
day must combine what is truest and strongest 
in both literary and dramatic workmanship. Mr. 
Hapgood named the drama, fiction, and archi- 
tecture as the three most significant forces in 
modern society to-day. 

Certainly, we are no less indebted to some of 
our foremost novelists than to our leading play- 
wrights for the somewhat erratic veerings of our 
tastes in things dramatic. Writers of the ana- 
lytical school, such as Howells, James, and Mrs. 
Wharton, have exercised a distinct influence upon 
American stagecraft. And, conversely, it is evi- 
dent that our dramatists have an appreciable 
effect upon our current literature, especially as 
regards our society plays by writers like Fitch, 
Klein, Pinero, and Shaw. The latter we have 
not learned to appreciate. That extraordinary 
man, essayist and dramatist, proves to be a suf- 
ferer from being generally misunderstood. We 
accuse him of all sorts of heresy, of a heartless 
glee in going about prodding an inoffensive pub- 
lic in its tenderest places, of insincerity, etc., when 
the fact is that the man’s sole handicap is his own 
splendid, unquenchable brilliancy, which blinds 
us to his actual ability. He is congenitally clever. 
It is all he knows. And, withal, he is really one of 
the ablest, most vigorous, and original figures in 
our life and literature to-day. ; 

We would seem to be in some danger of an 
overdose of the psychological or “symbolistic” 
drama, considering that our greatest playwrights, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, 
as well as certain minor American writers, are 
giving us this essentially modern style of drama- 
turgy; and always under the influence of Ibsen, 
sturdy, bitter old Norwegian, who has left us a 
dramatic form almost perfect — Ibsen the re- 
former, who so narrowly missed being a revolu- 
tionist (even Mr. Gosse, in his exquisite estimate 
of Ibsen, does not claim as much for him); for no 
man can live in half-concealed contempt of his 
fellows and not fail somewhere in his message to 
them and to life. 

The writer entirely disagrees with those who 
profess to discern any far-reaching results in the 
drama of to-day. Society ethics and stage ethics 
are such vastly different things! ‘Good society” 
loves to shed real and copious tears at the play. 
It hangs breathlessly upon certain powerful, 
heart-shaking situations. And when all is over, 
and it has wept as much as it enjoyed weeping, 
and thrilled as much as it enjoyed thrilling, it ex- 
claims, “Behold, how mighty is the influence of 
the Drama!” when, in reality, it has not been 
stirred, fundamentally, by so much as a zephyr! 
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It awakes next morning, clothed in its normal 
mind, and has forgotten! No stage glamour affects 
it. No artificial emotion makes or unmakes its 
sturdy moral fibre. Entrenched behind its bul- 
warks, there is a curious solidarity about it. It 
does not alter its morale, not even for the erring 
and repentant within its own domains. Reali- 
zing this, one becomes extremely sceptical as to the 
power of any play, or even of many plays, per- 
ceptibly to affect that great, surging body of hu- 
manity known as “society.” Goethe defined 
“good society” as that which offered no material 
for poetry; and Arthur Symonds warns us how 
hardly shall those who wear evening clothes enter 
into the kingdom of the plastic arts. 

It is certain that never before in the history of 
the American stage has there existed such burning 
ambition to write a play. The play’s the thing! 
It is fame and fortune by the most abbreviated 
route; that is, of course, the successful play. As for 
plot, it is doubtful if there ever was, or ever will be, 
anything better than Wilkie Collins’s famous old 
recipe: “Make ’em laugh—make’em cry — 
make ’em wait!” 

As for our “monologists’’ and entertainers, 
one can hardly open the door of the average so- 
cial affair without one falling into the hallway. 
And usually the selections are along lines depress- 
ingly tragic. If the reader be a man he will likely 
give you Stephen Phillips, and Browning, and 
things like that. Or if you press him ever so 
gently you can get an extract from “The Bells.” 
Perhaps he receives your praise with a faint, 
wearied smile of thanks: “Irving has expressed 
it better!’ Such is the humility of genius. 

You meet them everywhere, these “young and 
rising,” until one almost yearns to run across 
some one upon the downward track, for a change. 
The female elocutionist may be so beautiful that, 
like Desdemona, “the sense aches at her,” but 
she is, oftenest, an ingénue — only that, and noth- 
ing more, trying to do turgid things like Marianne 
and Lady Macbeth! She inquires if we cannot 
minister to a mind diseased in tones she would 
employ for calling “Kitty! kitty!” and tells her 
love much as though she were making some re- 
marks on Silver. The average reciters may have 
their virtues, but they violently lack a sense of 
humor. They are, as Oscar Wilde with such ex- 
quisite cruelty said of Goodwin’s Hamlet, “funny 
without being vulgar.” 

Only the straight, golden vein of blessed, 
abundant humor on our stage to-day keeps our 
equilibrium true. And never before have we been 
favored with so many wholesome farces and come- 
dies. God bless them all, every one! It would be 


pathetic, if it were not amusing, to gauge the 
scarcity of laughter and merrymaking in this sober 
old world of ours by our absurd demonstrations 
of joy over the truly funny man, when once we 
have found him. And how funny he is, with his 
audacious good humor, his gay non-sequiturs, and 
near-English! 

The great comedian attains an apotheosis away 
beyond his deserts. His purse may remain light, 
and all the stage-laurels go to the heavy tragedian; 
he may be a sheep not entirely black, but of a deep, 
distinctive gray; but he continues to be system- 
atically, and outrageously, adored. Yea, even 
though that adoration be founded, frankly, upon 
some integral selfishness in our own poor human 
natures! It is the age-old Biblical cry: “Fiat 
Lux.” Our sympathies act along the lines of 
least resistance, and we love, with a fatuous and 
enduring love, the man who makes us laugh! 

He is first in the hearts of his audience. Just 
let him be a trifle indisposed, overtaken by some 
slight twinges of neuralgia or dyspepsia, and lo! 
a solicitous world swarms into newspaper row 
and scans the bulletins by the hour. And anything 
pertaining to his family, even to his wife’s rela- 
tions, is of affectionate interest. 

The poor tragedian is out of it. That unhappy 
man, enwrapped within a daily atmosphere of 
deepest gloom, fairly permeated with woe upon 
all occasions, is popularly expected to take to 
trouble, death, and destruction as naturally as a 
duck takes to water. And precious little sympa- 
thy does he get when the actual sorrows of this 
world befall him. Whoever heard of men nudging 
one another on the street and pointing to the 
great tragedian in loving whispers: “See! there 
goes dear old X——” No, it may be a priv- 
ilege, a sort of fearful joy, to gaze upon a great 
histrionic star, but the heart-to-heart, long-lost- 
brother business is not for him. 

This is very sad, but unfailingly true. The 
comedian may have his faults but it is a positive 
joy to do him any favor possible. For example, he 
can always get a loan—a large one. One ap- 
pealihg glance from his merry eyes and it is his, 
fairly pressed upon him. He even gets a jolly 
dinner and a barouche thrown in; and behold, 
there is more joy over him than the entire 
ninety and nine virtuous and exemplary tragedi- 
ans (of forbidding and melancholy mien) who 
have to foot it home alone, and, like as not, go 
dinnerless to bed! Heaven knows these things are 
not as they should be, but what to do? We are 
reminded of the Autocrat’s remark that “If we 
are to live at all, it is so much better to live in 
men’s hearts than only in their minds. I do not 
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recall that our eyes fill with tears when we think 
of the famous inventor of logarithms; I wonder 
if any one ever felt badly when an expert statis- 
tician died!” 

It is not that we love our harmless, necessary 
intellectuals less, but our humorists so much 
more. And how far they help us, past the disap- 
pointments, the tragic losses and disillusions of 
this world! 
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Finally, when we speak of our “progression” 
in dramatic matters, who can say what is truly 
progression, and what retrogression ? Man’s little 
horizon is so circumscribed! And perhaps, after 
all, Ruskin alone saw most clearly when he wrote: 
“Tf man ever comes to himself, he will find that 
the things he feared were better than the things 
he prayed for!” 

LavuRA SIMMONS. 


FIREFLIES 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Dewy fresh the garden lies, 
Fragrant in the summer dark; 
All around are mysteries. 
Lo! A sudden spark! 


Now the Fairies revel there, 
Safely veiled from mortal sight; 

See, their rockets pierce the air, 
Little bursts of light. 


Now they fall in golden showers, 

Shoot the shadows through and through. 
Oh, to see among the flowers 

What the Fairies do! 





SORROW 
By MAUD BROWNE 


Once Sorrow and her wind-swept train snatched me 
From off the couch whereon I thought to rest 
In sleep till morning-time. Cold fingers prest 

Upon my heart. With still rapidity 

And hands that hurt, they bore me o’er the sea. 
While yet with my own pains I felt distrest, 
They bade me look therein. On every crest 

A drowning figure struggled to be free! 
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CONFESS to a decided weakness for all sorts 

of literary gossip; and the English raconteur 

George W. E. Russell affords me real pleasure in 

his various recollections and collections. His latest 
book, “Seeing and Hearing,” is full of interest. 

His themes this time are of this style: “The 


Coronation,” ‘Secret Societies,” ‘‘The Irish 
Peerage,” ‘Omitted Silhouettes,” “Doctors and 
Doctoring,” ‘Wine and Water,” “Dinners,” 
“Luncheon,” “Tea,” and “Supper.” 

Only a genius for that sort of thing can gossip 
entertainingly as a Sévigné, a Walpole, a St. Si- 
mon, a Doran, whose “Table Traits,” “Habits 
and Men,” “Monarchs Retired from Business,” 
deserve to be sent out anew. 

“See, sitting here, 

Just face to face with you, in cheery guise, 
A real live gossip.” 

The mediocre who attempt it simply twaddle 
with tedious details or drag out from their hiding- 
places facts that would better be forgotten. 

But the born gossip with vivid powers of de- 
scription, a touch of quiet diablerie, and sparkling 
wit, is a perpetual charm. 

Anent doctors, Russell reminds us that Sydney 
Smith, who was fond of dosing his own parish- 
ioners, and had a poor opinion of “professional 
and graduated homicides,” observed that ‘The 
sixth commandment is suspended by one medical 
diploma from the North of England to the South.” 

After giving the impressive personnel of the 
doctors of three generations, he says, ‘So much 
for the men. What was their method? To my 
infant palate the oils of castor and cod were as 
familiar as mother’s milk; I dwelt in a land flow- 
ing with rhubarb and magnesia. The lively leach 
was a household pet. ‘Two nocturnes in blue and 
an arrangement in black,’ as the Asthete said, 
were of frequent occurrence. But other parts of 
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the system were more palatable. I seem to have 
drunk beer from my earliest infancy. A glass of 
port wine at eleven, with a teaspoonful of bark in 
it, was the recognized tonic, and brandy (which 
the doctor, who loved periphrasis, always called 
‘the domestic stimulant’) was administered when- 
ever one looked squeamish, while mulled claret 
was exhibited asa soporific. The notion of pouring 
all this stuff down a child’s throat sounds odd to 
a generation reared on Apollinaris and barley- 
water, but it had this one advantage,— that when 
one grew up it was impossible to make one drunk.” 

A water-drinking adherent of Mr. Gladstone 
once saw that eminent man crowning a banquet 
of champagne with a glass of undeniable port. 
“O Mr. Gladstone,” he exclaimed, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, “what would Sir E. F. say if he 
could see you mixing your liquors?” 

The great man’s defence was ready to his hand: 
“Sir E. F. assures me that, if I let fifteen minutes 
elapse between two kinds of wine, there is no mix- 
ture.” 

In the chapter on “Wills” is another remark 
of Gladstone’s. 

To a retailer of news who informed him that 
Lord Omnium, recently deceased, had left a large 
sum of money to charities, Mr. Gladstone replied 
with echaracteristic emphasis, “Thank him for 
nothing! He was obliged to leave it. He could n’t 
carry it with him.” 

The talk on “ Wine and Water” shows that those 
were bibulous times, with a good deal more wine 
than water. He speaks of Thackeray’s friend the 
Bishop, with his “‘rounded episcopal apron.” 

“He put water into his wine. Let us respect the 
moderation of the Established Church.” 

Thackeray said that “our intellect ripens with 
good cheer and throws off surprising crops under 
the influence of that admirable liquid, claret.” 
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“But all claret, according to Dr. Johnson, would 
be port if it could; and a catena of port-wine drink- 
ers would contain some of the most famous names 
of the last century.” 

“Mr. Gladstone, to whom the other pleasures of 
the table meant nothing, was a stickler for port, a 
believer in it, a judge of it. The only feeble speech 
which, in my hearing, he ever made was made 
after dining at an otherwise hospitable house where 
wine was not suffered to appear.” 

“Lord Tennyson, until vanquished by Sir An- 
drew Clark, drank his bottle of port every day, 
and drank it undecanted; for, as he justly observed, 
‘A decanter holds only eight glasses, but a black 
bottle, nine.” ~ 

Mr. Browning, if he could have his own way, 
drank port all through dinner, as well as after it. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, who, as his kinsfolks said, 
got up to par; or, in other words, completed his 
hundred years, had drunk a bottle of port every 
day since he came to man’s estate. 

An enthusiastic clergyman who wore the blue 
ribbon had been urging on Archbishop Benson 
his own strong convictions about the wickedness 
of wine-drinking. The courtly prelate listened 
with tranquil sympathy till the orator stopped for 
breath, and then observed in suavest accents, “ And 
yet I always think that good claret tastes very like 
a good creature of God.” 

Far distant are the days when Lord Alvanley 
said, ‘‘The little wine I drink I drink at dinner; 
but the great deal of wine I drink I drink after 
dinner.” Nowadays no one drinks any after din- 
ner. 

“Wine and water’”— an innocuous theme; few 
have sung its praises. Once on a time, when a 
Maid of Honor had performed a rather mild air 
on the piano, Queen Victoria asked her what it 
was called. 

“A German Drinking-song, ma’am.” 

“Drinking-song! One could n’t drink a cup of 
tea to it.” 

I find a new anecdote in his chapter on “Prin- 
ciple and Prejudice.” Mr. J. A. Froude once told 
me that he did not in the least mind the accusation 
which was brought against him (certainly not 
without reason ) of being prejudiced. 

“A ‘good stiff prejudice,’ he said, ‘is a very 
useful thing. It is like a rusty weather-cock; it 
will yield to a strong and long-continued blast of 
conviction, but it does not veer round and round 
with every shifting current of opinion.’” 

You will find much fully as good as what I have 
taken. 

[E. P. Dutton and Co., $2.50.] 
An unusual and precious book has lately been 
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sent me by the same publishers who are bringing 
to our rotice so many treasures from London: 
“The Parish Clerk,” by P. H. Ditchfield, M. A., 
F.S. A. It is an extremely valuable book, pre- 
serving the history of a race which is rapidly be- 
coming extinct; graphically portraying their quaint 
ways, their curious manners, customs, their un- 
conscious humor, when doing their very best to 
keep up the clerical dignity. 

These chronicles are enriched by thirty-one il- 
lustrations, all fine; the frontispiece is the finest 
portrait ever painted of a parish clerk, the work 
of Thomas Gainsborough, and is now happily 
preserved in the National Gallery. 

It is a fine and noble face upon which the sun 
is shining through a window, as he turns from the 
Divine Book to see the glories of the blue sky. 


“Some word of life e’en now has met 

His calm benignant eye; 

Some ancient promise breathing yet 
Of immortality. 

Some heart’s deep language which the glow 
Of faith unwavering gives; 

And every feature says, ‘I know 
That my Redeemer lives.’” 


A critic says of this picture: “The very noble 
character of the worthy old clerk’s head was prob- 
ably an additional inducement to Gainsborough 
to paint the picture. Seldom does so fine a sub- 
ject present itself to the portrait-painter, and Gains- 
borough evidently sought to do justice to his ven- 
erable model by unusual and striking effects of 
lighting, and by more than ordinary care and 
execution.” 

And to-day the colors are as fresh and pure as 
when the painting left the easel. 

Those old churches were both hideous and im- 
pressive, with the monstrous “three-decker” and 
immense pews like cattle-pens. ‘Fhese were some- 
times surrounded by curtains — pews wherein “a 
body might sleep comfortable without all the par- 
ish knowing it.” 

The squire’s pew had the special luxury of a 
fireplace, and when the parson was too long in 
preaching, the old gentleman used to poke the 
logs vigorously. 

The choir sat in the west gallery, and made 
strange noises and sang curious tunes, a pitch- 
pipe often the sole instrument. 

The Sternhold and Hopkins version of the 
Psalms was used, of which Campbell said, “ Mis- 
taking vulgarity for simplicity, they turned into 
bathos what they found sublime.” 

Some wit spoke of Tate and Brady’s version as 
the “Dry Psalter.” When the time for singing 
arrived, the clerk gave out the number in sten- 
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torian tones, “Let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God the one hundred and fourth Psalm; first, 
second, seving, and eleving verses with the Dox- 
ology.” 

Then pulling his pitch-pipe from the dusty 

cushions of his seat, he would strut pompously 
down the church, ascend the stairs leading to the 
west gallery, blow his pipe, and give the basses, 
tenors, and soprano voices their notes, which they 
hung on to in a low tone, until the clerk could re- 
gain his position in the lowest tier of the three- 
decker and start the choir vigorously. But many 
village churches had their band composed of fid- 
dles, flutes, clarionets, sometimes bassoons and a 
drum. 
The clerks emulated Mrs. Malaprop in getting 
words wrong, and one, without any attempt at 
fun, said, “Let’s go and hear the baboons;” while 
another invariably read of the “Cherberims and 
Sepherims” and was “a lion to my mother’s 
children.” 

Next followed the era of barrel-organs, and 
often they got out of order. The organ was hid- 
den from view by drawn curtains, and once when 
no-sound issued from behind the curtains, the 
clerk’s quizzical face peered out, and his harsh 
voice shouted, “Dang it, she ’ont speak!” In one 
church such an organ was desired, and Davy 


' Diggs, the clerk, was empowered to write to the 


squire and ask him for a liberal subscription. He 
said: 
Mr. Squir, sur, 

Me & Farmer Field & the rest of the genelmen 
In vestri sembled Thinks the parson want parish 
Relif in shape of A gridstun orgin betwin Sur- 
visses —i am to grind him & the sundy skool 
kildren is to sing to him wile he Gos out of is sete 

We liv It to yuresef wart to giv as we dont wont 
to limit yur malevolens 

Your obedunt servunt 
Davy Diccs. 


The parish clerk was defined by Dr. Johnson 
as “the layman who reads the responses to the 
congregation in church to direct the rest.” But 
according to Pope’s Memoirs of such an official (a 
burlesque of Burnet’s self-important “History of 
His Own Time”), the clerk must whip forth dogs 
from the Temple; tear half-eaten apples from poor 
babes; smooth the dog’s-ears through the Bible; 
sweep the pews; darn the surplice and lay it in 
lavender. He also made shoes, shaved and clipped 
hair, and practised chirurgery. 

Occasionally he tried his skill in a special ver- 
sion of a Psalm, as when the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese came to visit his church, he announced 
his production as follows: 

“Let us zing to the Praze an’ Glory of God, 

‘ 


part of the zixty-zeventh Zalm: zspeshul varshun 
zspesh’ly ’dapted vur t’ cazhun: 
‘Wy ’op ye zo, ye little ’ills? 
And whot var du ’ee zskip? 


Is it a cause to prach too we 
Is cum’d me Lord Biship? 


“Wy zskip ye zo, ye little ’ills? 
An’ whot var du ’ee ’op? 

Is it a ’cause to prach too we 

Is cum’d me Lord Bishop? 


“Then let us awl arize an’ sing, 
An’ let us awl stric up, 
An, zing a glawriouz zong uv praze; 
An’ bless me Lord Bishup.” 
Another interpolated a stave of his own com- 
posing: 
“This is the day that was the night 
When the Papists did conspire 


To blow up the King and Parliament House 
With Gundy-powdy-ire.” 


The giving out of notices was another duty, 
and often it was very queerly done. 

One said, on Quinquagesima Sunday, “There 
will be no service on Wednesday; ’coss why? 
Mester be going hunting and so beeze I.” 

An old rector, having sent his false teeth to be 
repaired, did not get them back in time for Sunday 
morning service. The distressed rector mumbled 
bravely through the prayers; then, while the hymn 
was being sung, he summoned the clerk to the ves- 
try and explained his predicament and said, “ You 
must tell the congregation that the service is ended 
for the morning and that there will be no service 
this afternoon.” The singing over, the astonished 
rector from his enforced retreat heard this address, 

“This is to give notice as there won’t be no 
sarmon, nor no more service this mornin’, so you’d 
better all go whum: and there won’t be sarvice 
this afternoon, as the rector ain’t got his artful 
teeth back from the dentist!” 

A capital chapter dwells on “Sleepy Church 
and Sleepy Clerks.” 

I almost yawn as I laugh, it is so well shown up. 

Sleepy, times and sleepy clerks. 

A canon of a northern cathedral tells of such a 
clerk whose duty it was, when the rector finished 
his sermon, to say, “Amen.” 

On a summer afternoon, as soon as the clergy- 
man had given out his text, he slept the sleep of 
the just. Sermons in former years were remark- 
able for their length and many divisions. After 
the firstly was concluded, the preacher paused. 
The clerk, suddenly awaking, thought the dis- 
course was ended, and pronounced the usual 
“Arummen.” The congregation dispersed with 
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cheerful alacrity, and the squire, in passing, slipped 
half a crown into the. clerk’s hand, and whis- 
pered, “Thomas, you managed that very well, 
and deserve a little present. I will give you the 
same next time.” 

Opposite this page is the wonderful picture by 
Hogarth of “The Sleeping Congregation”— not 
one awake but the rector and the clerk, not even 
the idiot in the gallery. I must repeat here the 
story given by Dean Ramsay, in his “Scottish 
Reminiscences,” of just such a somnolent audi- 
ence. And the discouraged minister cried out re- 
provingly, “‘And there you all sit sound asleep, 
save Jamie Fraser the idiot!” Jamie, hearing 
this unpleasant personal allusion, replied, tartly, 
“An’ I hadna ben an ijeeot I had ben sleepin’ 
too!” 

A church dignitary who had been summoned to 
take a service at a small country church received 
this apology from the clerk: “I am sorry, sir, to 
have brought such a gentleman as you to this 
poor place. A worse would have done, if we had 
only known where to find him!” 

A vicar who had preached about the demoni- 
acally possessed persons at Gadara and the de- 
struction of the herd of swine (Mark v. 1-17), 
was anxious to find out if the people listened or 
understood sermons. So on Monday he asked the 
clerk to tell him if there was anything in yester- 
day’s sermon he did not entirely understand. 
After a good deal of scratching the back of his 
head and much hesitating, the clerk replied, “Who 
paid for them pigs?” 

An old country clerk, in showing visitors round 
the churchyard, used to stop at a certain tomb- 
stone and say, “This ’ere isthe tomb of Thomas 
*Ooper and ’is eleven wives.” 

One day a lady remarked, “Eleven? Dear me! 
That’s rather a lot, is n’t it?’”? The old man looked 
at her gravely and replied: “ Well, mum, yer see it 
wus an ’obby of ’is’n.” 

Of course there were many parish clerks who 
were neither illiterate nor comical from their con- 
ceit and blunders. The unseemly conduct was the 
fault of the dullness, deadness, and irreverence of 
the age in which he lived. 

And the author thinks it would be a great ad- 
vantage to restore the clerk, revive the office, en- 
deavoring to obtain more learned and able men 
for the discharge of the duties. 

Some of the foregoing mistakes quoted seem too 
absurd to be true, but I can recall many equally 
good — or bad. 

My father, at Dartmouth, was listening in his 
recitation-room to a young man’s essay on the 

“Rape of the Lock.” 
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The fellow was as poor as he was ambitious, 
and had not the advantage of a cultured an- 
cestry. 

As he was reading, Father, who had become 
slightly deaf, said, “Stop, sir. Did I understand 
you to say ‘Snif’?” 

“No, Professor,” replied the discomfited youth; 
“T did not say ‘Snif;’ I said, ‘Slif’!” 

These variations of sylph were too much for the 
class, and were followed by prolonged applause 
and roars of laughter, in which father joined heart- 
ily, for he could never resist a joke, even at his ex- 
pense. 

At another time, when Sterling’s Ambrosia was 
the popular and widely advertised hair-restor- 
ative, his class were discussing Mount Olympus 
and the divinities who resided there, their deeds, 
adventures, and so on. He asked a Freshman, 
“What is ambrosia ?” 

“The gods’ hair-oil,” he promptly replied. 

And a friend told me that when he gently cor- 
rected a bit of very bad grammar from one of his 
workmen, he said, “You can’t hardly expect me 
to use the same verbifuge as you do.” 

When he inquired of another why he had left 
the Republican ranks and joined the Democrats, 
he replied, “Well, sir, I’m agin the trusses.” 

And there are many Mrs. Malaprops and Mrs. 
Partingtons in this generation. As an old lady 
who at an evening reception said of a passing belle, 
“Why, she’s a perfect paragram of a young lady!” 

“T think you mean parallelogram,” suggested 
her escort. 

“T said ‘parallelogram,’ ” 
marked increase of dignity. 

(E. P. Dutton and Co., $2.50.] 

All books on Farming have an absorbing inter- 
est for me, be they good, bad, or indifferent — 
truthful or L — I mean, apt to provoke discussion 
and dissenting opinions. The roseate and radiant 
also are carefully read to see how much beatific 
rot one can dare to print. And now comes to the 
centre of the stage Mr. Bolton Hall, who is a law- 
yer and also a philosophical anarchist and a ge- 
nial socialist,— or is he a genial anarchist and a 
philosophic socialist,— always interesting, but a 
wee bit unpractical and slipshod in his beamy 
statements. I do not in the least doubt his ardent 
sincerity, but occasionally he seems carried away 
with the brilliant possibilities in garden farms es- 
tablished by the impecunious, near large cities. 

He certainly opens up an alluring vista of pros- 
perity even to the aged, the cripple, the invalid, the 
absolute pauper. 

Every chapter has been revised by some noted 
specialist. 


she retorted, with a 
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Title of his book, “Three Acres and Liberty.” 

The Foreword opens with a suggestion of Chris- 
tian Science: 

“We are not tied to a desk or to a bench; we 
stay there only because we think we are tied. 

“In Montana I had a horse, which was hob- 
bled every night to keep him from wandering; 
that is, straps joined by a short chain were put 
around his forefeet, so that he could only hop. 
The hobbles were taken off in the morning, but he 
would still hop until he saw his mate trotting off.” 

This book is intefided to show how any one “can 
trot if he will.” 

He states that no one need stay in the country; 
for ‘‘a little bit of land near the town or city can be 
rented or bought on easy terms, and merchandizing 
will bring one to the city often enough.” 

I’m glad to hear of “easy terms;” I had not 
found that so. 

Three acres and liberty — but; “We must at- 
tend constantly and intelligently to the home acres.” 
“Constantly” and “liberty” are hardly synony- 
mous. 

Mr. Hall’s subjects have all been treated, over 
and over; but the individuality of his point of view 
and his fair-minded way of seeing both sides of 
the question and acknowledging the disadvan- 
tages win one’s friendship. The chapter on “Va- 
cant City-Lot Cultivation” reads like a fairy-tale, 
yet is attested by many witnesses. 

New York has followed the example of Phil- 
adelphia in this matter, and can give almost as 
good a showing. The school-gardens in New York 
City, some only one yard by two, as small as a 
hearth-rug, are little wonders. Mr. Hall quotes from 
the last chapter of the Apocalypse, the vision of 
the garden in the holy city: “Just so will it be in 
our holy cities of the future: the garden will be 
right there ‘in the midst.’” 

A professional “Land Shark” gives shrewd ad- 
vice about buying farmland. 

Find land that, apparently worthless, will raise 
some special crop — like some land about Niles, 
Mich., that was considered sterile until some one 
found out that they would grow mint, a valuable 
crop, which made the land salable at a high price. 

Drawback to vacant-lot farming is that the ten- 
ants could not be sure of having the land for a 
second year. 


“Tt does not pay to farm a small piece of land 
where all the workers have to be hired.” 

“You must cultivate with brains. A horse and 
pigs are very practical if you can take care of them 
yourself; pigs are good farm catch-alls. If you 
have to hire a man to do it, you had better sell 
your horses and buy your pork.” 

Asparagus, when well cared for, will be profit- 
able — after five years. I was misled in his chap- 
ter on “What an Acre May Produce.” “Let us 
realize,” says Mr. Bolton Hall, “what an acre 
means. An acre is a square about two hundred 
and nine feet each way, 4,840 square yards of land. 
A New York City avenue block is about two hun- 
dred feet long from house-corner to house-corner, 
It has eight city lots 25 x 100 in its front; 
about double that space (17% lots) makes an 
acre.” 

In that acre, according to estimates furnished 
and certified by experts, may be produced: 


Asparagus, 3,000 bunches at 20c. per 


RES See e rr oe rae ores ey $600.00 
Cauliflower, 100 to 300 bbls. at $1.50,say 450.00 
Onions, 600 bu. at 75c. per bu. ....... 450.00 
Cabbage-seed, 1,000 Ibs. at 4oc. a Ib. 400.00 
Brussels sprouts, 3,000 qts. at 10c. a qt. 300.00 
Celery, 6,000 bunches at 5c. a bunch .. 300.00 
Parsnips, 300 bu. at $1.00 a bu........ 300.00 
Lettuce, 9,000 heads at 3c. ahead.... 270.00 
Lima beans, 50 bu. at $5.00 a bu. .. 250.00 


In fact, I was a little wild, understanding that 
ali this could be raised on an acre! I was just 
ready to offer a one-hundred-dollar prize for any 
one who could equal thisamount on one acre, with 
a profit larger than the salaries of most college 
professors, when Mr. Hall himself kindly set me 
right. He meant from each kind “respectively, 
as any one would see who had any practical ex- 
perience in farming;” so I meekly subsided. 

He says, “We ought not to have workhouses. 
Every man could live, and live well, if he could 
get the land, and would work it as it should be 
worked.” Yes — “If.” 

I cannot dip further into this book. Mr. Hall 
could not be dull if he tried, and he states the diffi- 
culties which always stand in the way and prevent 
the success which would be possible: “If.” 

{Macmillan Co., $1.50.] 
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Colonial and Patriotic 








By ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE 


HERE are many smaller patriotic societies 

not so well known as the four great heredi- 
tary societies, yet of great interest. One of these is 
the Society of the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, which was 
incorporated two years ago under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This society 
was chartered on the fourth of March, 1628. The 
revival of this old society two years ago is of great 
interest, its object being the institution and pur- 
suance of historical and genealogical research, and 
the publication of the results thereof, especially 
with relation to the history of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company chartered by Charles I. in the 
fourth year of his reign. 

The society consists of male descendants of 
freedmen of the original corporation, known as 
“The Governor and Company of the Massachu- 
setts Bay in New England.” That is to say, no 
one is eligible to membership in this newer society 
who cannot prove to the satisfaction of the society 
his descent from some person either an original 
patentee under Charles I. or admitted to the free- 
dom of the Company prior to the vacating of the 
Charter in 1865. 

The officers of the society are a governor, sec- 
retary, treasurer, recorder, and three assistants. 
These officers constitute an executive board, and 
from time to time appoint committees on public 
meetings, library publication, finance, election, 
membership, etc. A general court or meeting of the 
freedmen, as the members are called, is held an- 
nually for the hearing of reports and the transac- 
tion of business, and a quarterly court is also pro- 
vided for by the constitution. 


The Connecticut Society of Colonial Dames, 
whose president is Mrs. Eli Whitney, Jr., of New 
Haven, is soon to put up two memorial marble 
tablets,— one to the memory of Thomas Hooker, 
first pastor of the First Church of Christ in Hart- 
ford, and the other to John Haynes, the first Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. Officers of this society are: 
president, Mrs. Eli Whitney, of New Haven; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Franklin G. Whitmore, of Hart- 
ford, and Miss Edith D. Kingsbury, of Waterbury. 
The managers include Mrs. Edward G. Coy 





and Miss Maria Trumbull Dana, of New Haven; 
Mrs. Ansel G. Cook, of Hartford; Mrs. Henry H. 
Bridgman, of Norfolk; and Miss Elizabeth Gris- 
wold, of Lyme. 

More than four hundred members of the Na- 
tional Society of Colonial Dames met recently at 
Jamestown, Va., for the presentation to the Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 
of the historic old church, which, having been re- 
stored by the Colonial Dames, is to be held as a 
memorial building for the preservation of relics. 
The presentation address was made by Mrs. Will- 
jam Ruffin Cox, president of the National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames, who recalled much of the 
early history of Virginia, and of the old church, 
the foundations of which were laid in 1616. 

Gen, Francis Henry Appleton, of Massachusetts, 
former president of the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and prominent 
in the Society of Colonial Wars, read the deed of 
gift marking the formality of turning over the 
church to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, the acceptance being made 
by Mr. Joseph Bryan. A notable address was 
made by Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, of Washing- 
ton. After the singing of a hymn, the choir ad- 
vanced into the church, followed by the Colonial 
Dames, and representatives of other patriotic so- 
cieties. Here tablets which had been placed on 
the walls were unveiled. These tablets were 
erected to the memory of the Virginia planters, to 
Captain John Smith, to Lord Delaware, and to 
Secretary Claiborne. That to Capt. John Smith 
is of brass and very elaborate, and bears a copy 
of the inscription on Smith’s tomb in St. Sepul- 
chre’s, London. The celebration closed with a 
reception and tea at Westover, one of the stateliest 
of Virginia’s mansions, situated in a beautiful es- 
tate not far from Richmond, where Mrs. William 
McCreary Ramsay and her daughter, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Ramsay, welcomed the large company of 
Dames, and other invited guests, among whom 
the New England States were well represented. 


Boston Chapter, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, at its last meeting, had a paper by Capt. 
William Lithgow Willey, whose subject was the 
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General Hazen of the Continental Army who was 
born in Haverhill, and who while serving as a 
captain under Wolfe at Quebec received a wound 
because of which he drew a pension from the 
British government. Living in Canada at the 
opening of the Revolutionary War, he gave up 
his pension and his estate and offered his services 
to his native country, raising the four-battalion 
regiment in the Continental Army, — that known 
as “Hazen’s Own.” Last month, on Monday, 
July 29, Boston Chapter dedicated a tablet on 
School Street to the memory of the Boston school- 
boys who visited General Haldiman to remon- 
strate against the destruction of their coast by 
British soldiers. 


As the birth of the American nation, the first 
permanent settlement of English-speaking people 
on the western hemisphere, is being celebrated 
this summer at Jamestown, it was thought emi- 
nently fitting that some memorial should be erected 
at this time to Pocahontas, the Indian Princess to 
whom the settlement owed its preservation from 
famine and from the attacks of the savage foe. 
Therefore there was formed a national associa- 
tion known as the “Pocahontas Memorial Asso- 
ciation,” with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
.and everybody who wishes to do so is invited to 
join it, in order that none need be guilty of that in- 
gratitude which Capt. John Smith said was “the 
deadly poyson to all honest virtues.” In the ded- 
ication of his “‘Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England and the Summer Isles,” which was 
printed in London in 1627, and republished in 
Virginia in 1819, Capt. John Smith says, in ex- 
pressing his gratitude to the four women who be- 
friended him in the four desperate crises of his 
life: “In the utmost of many extremities, that 
blessed Pocahontas, the great king’s daughter of 
Virginia, oft saved my life;”? and in his memorial 
to Queen Anne, wife of James I., he relates most 
interestingly the action of Pocahontas in saving 
his life. 

Mr. Melvin Arthur Lake, of London, in wri- 
ting of Pocahontas, two years or so ago, says of 
St. George’s, Gravesend: “The parish register 
contains the entry: ‘1616 March 21st. Rebecca 
Wrolfe, wyffe of Thomas Wrolfe, gent., a Vir- 
ginia lady borne, was buried in ye chancell.’ The 
reason for believing that St. George’s churchyard 
possesses the honor of being the resting-place of 
Pocahontas is that no burials are recorded as 
having taken place in the old churchyard of St. 
Mary’s after the year 1598.” St. George’s Church 
was destroyed by fire in 1727, and although re- 
built and restored, this disposes of the hope of 


bringing the remains of Pocahontas home to her 
own country. 

Near the chancel in St. George’s Church the late 
rector of the parish, Dr. Haslam, placed a tablet 
which reads as follows: 


THis 
STONE COMMEMORATES 

PRINCESS POCAHONTAS or METOAKA 

DAUGHTER OF 
THe Michty AMERICAN INDIAN CHIEF 

POWHATTAN. 
GENTLE AND HUMANE, SHE WAS THE 
FRIEND OF THE EARLIEST STRUGGLING 
ENGLISH COLONISTS WHOM SHE NOBLY 

RESCUED, PROTECTED, AND HELPED. 


ON HER CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY 
IN 1613, SHE RECEIVED IN BAPTISM THE 
NAME REBECCA, AND SHORTLY AFTER- 
WARDS BECAME THE WIFE OF THOMAS 
ROLFE, A SETTLER IN VIRGINIA. SHE 
VISITED ENGLAND WITH HER HUSBAND IN 
1616, WAS GRACIOUSLY RECEIVED BY 
QUEEN ANN wrirE or JAMESI. w 
THE TWENTY SECOND YEAR OF HER AGE 
SHE DIED AT GRAVESEND, WHILE PREPAR- 
ING TO REVISIT HER NATIVE COUNTRY, AND 
WAS BURIED NEAR THIS SPOT ON 
MARCH 21st 1617. 


In the Pocahontas Memorial Association State 
regents are appointed to represent the State, and 
vice-regents the counties and cities and towns 
therein. These officers are expected to further 
the interests and carry out the purposes of the 
association, to bring these to the notice of the 
press, to secure members, and to obtain donations 
for the Pocahontas Memorial. This memorial is 
to be in the form of a statue of Pocahontas, and is 
to be erected on Jamestown Island. The cost will 
be about $10,000, and the distinguished sculptor 
William Ordway Partridge, of New York, has 
been selected to do the work. 

Mrs. Charles H. Masury, of Danvers, State re- 
gent of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, is State regent of Massachusetts, in the Poca- 
hontas Memorial Association, and vice-regents are 
Mrs. J. G. Dunning, of Springfield, and Miss 
Harriet A. Dean, of Dorchester. 

The association has most attractive badges, 
postal-cards, and photographs, official ribbon, etc., 
profit from the sale of which is added to the me- 
morial fund. Money-orders and checks, dona- 
tions, etc., may be sent to the assistant treasurer, 
Mrs. J. R. Garrison, 1437 R Street, Washington, 
D. C. The officers of the association are: presi- 
dent, Miss McLain; honorary president, Miss 
Matoaca Gay; vice-president, Miss Jane Randolph 
Codwise; secretaries, Miss Mary Desha and Miss 
Louise Harrison; treasurers, Mr. C. C. Glover and 
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Mrs. J. R. Garrison; legal counsel, Mr. C. C. 
Calhoun; historian, Miss Ella Lorraine Dorsey. 


Old Suffolk Chapter, Sons of the American 
Revolution of Chelsea, Mass., recently celebrated 
the 132d anniversary of the battle of Chelsea 
Creek, by giving a reception to ladies and friends. 
Among the speakers were Gen. Charles K. Dar- 
ling, president of the Massachusetts Society, S. A. 
R.; the Hon. John W. Weeks, of Newton, con- 
gressman from Massachusetts; and the Rev. Dr. 
Edward A. Horton, chaplain of the Massachusetts 
State Senate. Mr. Prescott Chamberlain was 
chairman of the day. The officers of Old Suffolk 
Chapter are: president, Mr. Frederick A. Cheney; 
vice-president, Mr. Channing Howard; secretary, 
Mr. Thomas U. Follansbee; treasurer, Mr. Elmer 
H. Snow; and historian, Mr. Fred A. Pitcher. At 
the battle of Chelsea Creek a body of American 
troops engaged in driving cattle from Hog Island 
on the opposite side of the creek were fired upon 
by British regulars, who came up the creek in two 
armed vessels and several barges. Col. Israel 
Putnam, arriving with reinforcements, made a 
vigorous attack, compelling the British to retire 
with heavy loss, and abandon the schooner Diana, 
which drifted with the tide and finally grounded 
at Chelsea ferry, where she was dismantled and 
burned. For his meritorious conduct on this occa- 
sion Colonel Putnam received the first commission 
issued by the Provincial Congress for the rank of 
Major-General. 


Old Colony Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Hingham, celebrated its thirteenth 
anniversary in June, with an elegant reception at 
the Wompatuck Club-house in Hingham, a very 
large company of notable people being present, 
among them ex-Gov. and Mrs. John D. Long, 
and Mrs. Charles H. Masury, the State regent. 
Mrs. Grace Le Baron Upham came up from her 
summer residence at Nantucket to read her poem 
“Peace.” 

The summer outing of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety, Daughters of the American Revolution, was 
made to the old colonial town of Salem. There 
was a dinner at Salem Willows, and a visit after- 
wards to some of the many places of historic 
interest. The chapters of Massachusetts have, 
during the past year, given $600 to the work 
of patriotic education, besides giving prizes, 
books, flags, pictures, markers, tablets, and flag- 
poles. They have also established and maintained 
evening classes in history, sewing, and manual 
training, held public meetings, and helped to ob- 
serve patriotic days. 


COLONIAL AND PATRIOTIC 
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Samuel Adams Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Methuen, on June 17, 
dedicated a boulder to mark the site of the home 
of Capt. John Davis, of Revolutionary fame. 

Mrs. Sara Thompson Kenney, State regent of 
the Connecticut Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has removed her residence 
from New Haven to Hartford, going back to her 
early home. Mrs. Kenney is one of those New 
England regents who, like Mrs. Masury, wield 
great power in the national organization. 

It gives great pleasure to the patriotic societies 
of New England to learn that the wife of the Vice- 
President of the United States, Mrs. Cornelia Cole 
Fairbanks, is to spend the summer in New Eng- 
land, choosing some spot near its beautiful coast. 
Mrs. Fairbanks, for four years president of the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, won the affection and admiration of all her 
constituents. Going immediately to the position of 
“second lady of the land,” she has been a sort of 
“understudy” to Mrs. Roosevelt many times 
when diplomatic social affairs have demanded 
her presence, and she now seeks rest in the pine- 
clad hills and near the rocky coast of New 
England. The Fairbanks have taken the old 
Pedrick House in Putnamville, Danvers. 

Margaret Corbin Chapter of Chelsea is to hold 
a Colonial ball in Revere Town Hall in November, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Fort 
Washington. 


Notes 


The Society of Mayflower Descendants which 
kept open house, during Boston’s Old Home Week, 
at its handsome and dignified old house in Mt. 
Vernon Street has recently received a most inter- 
esting gift from one of its members, the log-book 
of the ship Avon, which was captured and burned 
in March, 1864, by the Confederate privateer 
Florida. 


The Fairbanks, Knowlton, Bates; Balch, and 
Chamberlayne—Chamberlain Family Associations 
are among those holding reunions in Boston this 
summer. 


Governor Joseph Grafton Minot presided over 
the annual dinner of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
held at Hotel Somerset, and commemorating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
English Colonists at Jamestown. Among the dis- 
tinguished speakers were Governor Curtis Guild, 
Jr., Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Thomas Nelson 











Page, of Virginia, and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard. 


At the last meeting of Martha Washington 
Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution, held with 
the former State regent, Mrs. Mary A. Chapman, 
at her residence in Albemarle Chambers, refresh- 
ments were served from a table formerly owned by 
General Seth Pomeroy. The table was handsomely 
decorated with Colonial china and silver, some of 
it over two hundred years old. 
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Upon the death, over eighty years ago. of Mrs. 
Ede Flint Needham, a daughter of Capt. Samuel 
Flint, of Danvers, that Revolutionary hero who 
was killed at the head of his company in the battle 
of Stillwater, on Oct. 7, 1777, a very beautiful set 
of china was distributed among the different 
branches of the family. By careful search and 
patient waiting, a great-granddaughter of Ede 
Flint has brought together again the entire set, 
every piece intact. Her work in so doing would 
make a very pretty story were it told. 


HOW HAPPINESS CAME 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


I thought I had forgotten of the sweet, 
Warm hollow that a woman’s arm can make, 
I thought I had forgotten of that fleet, 
Deep, human gladness — then the dull heartbreak. 


But when, a-sudden, down a shadow swept, 
And, motherless, a little baby wept, 

And I, no other woman being near, 

Lifted the hapless one to hush its fear, 

When to that hollow dropped the little head, 
There came a rush of hopes I deemed long dead: 


To draw from warm pink feet white knitted shoes; 
To play this little toe, or that to choose, 

Singing the while a simple, foolish rhyme 

Made but for mother-lips, in baby-time. 


Then floated there, as music to my ear, 

“No friend is left to claim this baby here.” 
“I, I will care for it,” I said, and went 
Home with my sleeping burden, well content. 


And there, beside our fire, you found us — you, 
Who, daily, nightly, with me, never knew 

Until that hour, how, of each woman-heart, 
The mother-instinct is the greater part. 


Three glad, swift years since then — but who would guess 
This boy of ours was, one night, motherless ? 
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Tue Mayor’s Wire. By Anna Katharine Green. 


Since the appearance of Anna Katharine Green’s 
“The Leavenworth Case,” which gained such a 
wide and immediate popularity, this author has 
written many equally successful stories upon some- 
what similar lines. Her stories deal usually with 
the detection of crime—a theme which Mrs. 
Green has handled with a masterly insight into the 
minds of her readers, rejecting every touch of the 
horrible or the revolting, with which less finished 
writers of such tales are accustomed to produce 
their effects upon a certain class of readers, but 
retaining all the charm which “a good detective 
story” holds for so many of us. Mrs. Green’s 
work, moreover, has a certain indefinable charm 
which is peculiarly its own, a fascination such as 
is seldom found in any book. 

“The Mayor’s Wife” is along somewhat differ- 
ent lines from its predecessors, involving neither 
murder nor robbery, but presenting a mystery 
which keeps the reader guessing as effectively as 
those in her other books. The solution is as satis- 
factory as it is surprising, and the story may be 
classed as one of the best, certainly, of her numer- 
ous works — if not, as many will think, the best. 

Not in the least of the charm of the book is due 
to the really fine illustrations by Alice Barber 
Stephens. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price, $1.50.) 


UsEFuL Brrps AND THEIR PROTECTION. By Ed- 
ward H. Forbush, Ornithologist to the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture, with illus- 
trations by the author, C. Allan Lyford, Chester 
A. Reed. and others. 


A bird-book, well indexed, with accurate draw- 
ings and descriptions so simple as to be intelligible 
to the unscientific lover of birds, free fr>m the 
ordinary pretty, but utterly valueless, twaddle 
which socommonly permeates every sort of nature- 
writing, and crowded full of interesting and useful 
facts, is refreshing and most welcome. 

This is what Mr. Forbush has produced as a 
result of a resolution passed by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to the effect that there be pre- 

red and distributed, under the direction of the 

tate Board of Agriculture, a special report on the 
birds of the Commonwealth, economically con- 
sidered, to include the facts relating to the useful- 
ness of the birds and the necessity for their pro- 








Book Notes 


tection already ascer- > | 
tained by the State : 
Board of Agriculture. 

The author says in A bes" f 
his preface that, “In A\\\ | | 
preparing this report Seas 
the fact has been kept 
in mind that the ma- 
terial prosperity of the state and nation de- 
pends very largely on agricultural pursuits. An 
attempt has been made, therefore, to make the 
volume serviceable to both agriculturist and horti- 
culturist. The author of this report believes, with 
Townend Glover, that an acquaintance with the 
useful birds of the farm is as important to the 
farmer as is a knowledge of the insect pests which 
attack his crops. Those who open this volume ex- 
pecting to find within its covers a guide to the 
birds, a manual for the collector, or a systematic 
account of the birds of Massachusetts will be dis- 
appointed, for its scope is chiefly economic. 

“In undertaking the work, the author has at- 
tempted to counteract in some measure the effects 
of some phases of modern civilization and intensive 
farming which operate to destroy or drive out the 
birds; and it is hoped that the book will be of some 
service as a source of useful information to the 
bird-protectionist. As no report prepared with 
such a purpose can exert much influence unless 
widely read, it has been written in a popular style, 
with little scientific verbiage. 

“In the original plan of the report no descriptions 
of species were included, but the suggestion was 
made by Mr. J. A. Farley that it onal be useless 
to descant to a man on the usefulness of the chick- 
adee if he did not know the bird. The brief, un- 
technical descriptions of bird, nest, eggs, and bird- 
notes, and the illustrations of the species, are all 
intended as helps to their identification. The de- 
scriptions of birds are calculated merely to call at- 
tention to the principal colors and marks that serve 
to identify birds a-field. Brief descriptions of 
haunts, habits, and manners are also given, as 
guides to identity.” 

For the ignorant but interested observer of birds 
who wishes to become intimately acquainted with 
them, this book is a veritable godsend. (Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, 1907.) 





Ellis Meredith, the author of “Under the Har- 
row,” and one of the best-known women in Col- 
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orado, has been honored by being asked for her 
portrait to place in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. A section of the library is to be devoted to 
the work of women, and in it will be put the man- 
uscripts, books, and other literary productions of 
women. Among the American writers, Miss Mere- 
dith has been selected as the representative of Wes- 
tern writers. Miss Meredith’s literary den is 
unique, inasmuch as it is located in a business 
a in Denver and is said always to be in perfect 
order. 





Anna Chapin Ray, the author of “Ackroyd of 
the Faculty,” has for several years written a novel 
for spring publication, and a story for girls in the 
fall. Several of her recent books have had Que- 
bec for a background, but in “Ackroyd of the 
Faculty” she has portrayed one phase of life at 
one of the larger American universities. Inasmuch 
as Miss Ray lives not far from Yale, she will doubt- 
less be charged with locating her scenes in New 
Haven. Her characters are, of course, wholly fic- 
titious. Miss Ray is a Smith College graduate. 





Readers of Arthur Stringer’s new novel, ‘“‘ Phan- 
tom Wires,” may be somewhat puzzled at the enig- 
matic “30” which occupies the position on his 
last page usually reserved for the time-honored 
“Finis.” But this device of “30,” asall telegraphers 
will know, is the key-operator’s long-recognized 
and commonly used farewell, or ‘“Good-night,” 
and is more or less appropriate to a novel so im- 
pregnated with the lore of electricity. But why 
not “23”? 


Miss Kate Sanborn’s book on old wall-papers is 
included in a list of books specially recommended 
for libraries in Great Britain, compiled by the Li- 
brary Association of the United Kingdom, recently 
published in London. As there seems to be a rather 
small proportion of American works included in 
the list, this is worthy of note. 


Mr. Meredith Nicholson recently received the 
following letter from an unknown admirer in Vir- 

ia: 

“My Dear Mr. NicHotson,— I have just fin- 
ished reading your book, ‘The Port of Missing 
Men,’ and liked it very much better than ‘The 
House of a Thousand Candles.’ However, I would 
suggest that you get a standard American revolver 
target and take your characters out for occasional 
pistol practice. I was not surprised that the young 
man in ‘The House of a Thousand Candles’ 
should prove such a poor shot, but I hardly think 
it fair that you should have a Montana ranchman 
and a captain in the United States Army expend- 
ing as much ammunition as was used at San Juan 
Hill with so few casualties. 

“T noted with much pleasure that Mr. Armitage 
was an excellent marksman with copper boilers and 
flower-pots, and if you use him in another book tell 
him to hide his gun and lay in a supply of crockery. 

“The title of the book is fine; the poetry, judi- 
ciously scattered, is well chosen; the characters 


ride beautifully. Now in the next book if you wil} - 
only improve their marksmanship or find them ~ 
more congenial weapons I will be proud to count 
as one of your most sincere admirers.” 


Mr. Hereward Carrington, whose volume, “The © 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism: Fraudulent 
and Genuine,” is now being published by Messrs, ~ 
Herbert B. Turner & Company, has been recently © 
appointed chief assistant to Dr. James H. Hyslop ~ 
in the work of investigation into alleged psychic ~ 
phenomena by the American Society for Psychical ~ 
Research. Mr. Carrington was born of English 
parentage in the Isle of Jersey, and came to this 
country when seventeen years old. Later he spent 
some years in England completing his education. 
At an early age he became interested in legerde- 
main and conjuring, and for some time gave exhi- 7 
bitions, attaining high rank as a professional pres- ~ 
tidigitateur. Becoming interested in psychical re- ~ 
search some ten years ago, his experience in leger- 7 
demain, together with his keen insight and natu- 
rally analytical mind, gave him exceptional advan- 
tages for the detection of spurious manifestations, 
particularly in the so-called “poltergeist” phenom- 
ena, embracing the movement of objects without 
human contact. He contributed several notable 
papers to the publications of the American branch 
of the Society for Psychical Research, during the 
administration of Dr. Richard Hodgson, among ~ 
these being one of the ablest criticisms which ap- ~ 
peared on Professor Hyslop’s report on the case of 
Mrs. Piper. The attention which these articles at- 
tracted caused Doctor Hodgson at that time to de- 
sire to obtain Mr. Carrington’s official assistance 
in a similar position to that which he has now as- 
sumed with his successor. He has recently been 
engaged in some remarkable detective work inves- 
tigating a case of “haunts” in Nova Scotia, the 
record of which will appear later in the publica- 
tions of the Society. 





















THE IsLE OF DREAMS. By Myra Kelley. q 
This is a lové-story by the author of “Little 7 
Citizens,” containing much of that delicious hu- 
mor which makes the doings of Miss Bailey’s First 
Reader Class such delightful reading. 
“The Isle of Dreams” is the name of a picture, 
painted by a young woman artist of much talenj, 
who has become, in a small way, famous. The 
story is of her sudden discovery that all of her 7 
paintings have been bought by one man —a fact 7 
which’ she supposes to indicate that her work is 
not the popular success she had imagined it to be. ~ 
She goes abroad to begin over again, and the buyer 
of the paintings, who is (of course) in love with 
her, sells the ape again in her absence, with — 
so much carefully planned “publicity” that all is © 
made right for the happy ending which follows her ~ 
return from France. ; 
The story is placed in such a happy background 
of scenery on 4 minor characters that “dainty” ~ 
seems the right word to apply to it, spite of the 
appalling number of romances this overworked 
adjective already has been made to describe. 
+ Appleton & Co. Price, ornamental cloth, 
1.25.) 
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HAPPY DAYS 


and cool, comfortable nights are the rule when the favorite beverage is 


ICED POSTUM 


Make Postum in the usual way, strong and rich, and have some always 
| on hand. 


When it is desired to serve it, add lemon juice, sugar, cracked ice, a little 
cream (if you like), and squeeze a bit of lemon peel over the glass to get the oil 


for additional flavour. 


Then you have a delightful cooling, healthful beverage to serve friends 
on short notice. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION, ANNIVERSARY AND 
RELIGIOvsS.{ Edited by Franklin Noble, D.D. 
Editor of The Treasury Magazine. 

Pastors, Sunday-school teachers, and members 
of the Young People’s Religious Societies will find 
this extremely helpful in suggesting themes, and 
in outlining addresses for the observance of timely 
occasions and special days indicated by our Chris- 
tian year. 

Attention is given to the following special serv- 
ices: New Year’s, Fast Day, Lenten Season, Easter 
Day, Children’s Day, Old Home Week,‘ Commu- 
nion, Dedication, Rallying-Day, Harvest Home, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas Day, Closing Year, 
Corner-Stone Laying, Installation, and Young 
People’s Services. 

Concerning each of these services there is a page 
or two of historical data and facts, several sermons 
by representative men of all denominations of the 
Church Militant to-day, and many apt quotations 
from philosopher and poet. 

It has been wisely edited, the quotations chosen 
being of an unusually*high order from a literary 
standpoint for this sort of volume, and it will 
surely fill a long-felt want. (E. B. Treat & Co., 
214-243 West 23d St., New York. Price, $2.00.) 


‘THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES. By Charles 

G. D. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts’s stories of the wild and of animal 
life are so well known that a new one is always 
welcome. 

Whether he draws a little more from imagina- 
tion than the evidence warrants is a question for 
the higher critics perhaps, but for the ordinary 
reader these little sketches, charmingly illustrated 
by Charles Livingston Bull, are a delight. Away 
into the depths of the wild with the “‘Haunters of 
the Silences:” into the mystic gloom and the in- 
calculable cold of the long Arctic night; down 
into the circular hollows in the clean, bright gravel 
of the river-bar; out on the broad expanse of 
open plain; down into the transparent blue- 
green depths of the tropic seas; out on the great 
waste of ocean in the shimmering path of the 
moonlight; away on the swollen flood of the river; 
boiling and seething with the springtime freshets, 
when the air is laden with the breath of willows 
catkin and sprouting grass and the first shy bloom 
on the open edges of the upland; along the edge of 
the woodland, where the young green turf of pas- 
ture grows close and soft; into the heart of the 
thickets, where down through the leafy tangle the 
sunlight falls in little irregular splotches, flecking 
its ruddy brown floor; out into the radiant and 
pregnant luxuriance of wide, treeless, meadow- 
islands, the heavy grass standing still uncut where 
the air quivers softly and hums with the murmur 
of foraging flies and bees, glad in its heat; into sea- 
caves and even into the great silences of the ancient 
wild, the deep of the lake, the dark heart of the 
cedar swamp, and the silence of the upper air, high 
above the splintered peak of the mountain; — and 
the people of these places, the polar bear, salmon, 
cow-moose, heron, and even the deep-sea monsters 
become for the time as our brothers, and their joys 


NOTES 


and dangers even as our own. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. Price, $2.00.) 


WELCOME’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ExposurE REcorD 

AND DIary. 

This is a compact, clever little book. The most 
difficult thing in photography is usually the ex- 
posure. It is also the most essential thing, because 
when correct exposure is given success is practi- 
cally assured. 

The little book not only gives a clear explana- 
tion of the principles underlying correct exposure, 
but puts its precepts into practice in a delightfully 
simple way by providing a mechanical calculator 
which indicates correct exposure by turning one 
scale once. 

The book is a compact compendium of photo- 
graphic information, and is the constant com- 
panion of many of the most distinguished and suc- 
cessful photographers of to-day. In addition, it 
provides a pocket note-book, a diary, and ruled 
pages for systematically recording exposures in 
the field or at home. 

Here are two specimens of what photographers 
think of it: 

“T am quite a beginner at photography, but am 
so delighted with the results I have obtained 
through using your Exposure Calculator in your 
‘Exposure Record and Diary’ that I am writing 
these few lines to express my gratitude for same. 
I have used all the exposure-meters there are to be 
had, but for simplicity and accuracy yours is by 
far the best, and I will certainly advise all the ama- 
teurs I am in touch with to use it.” 

“T have photographed for over twenty years, and 
tried many schemes, but yours is quite the best. 
Last year I spent my holidays in Scotland, taking 
two cameras and many plates and films, but did 
not lose a single picture through wrong exposure 
when I timed by your meter.” 


FirTy FLOWER FRIENDS WITH FAMILIAR FACES. 
By Edith Dunham. 
This is a beautiful little field-book for boys and 
girls which they will thoroughly enjoy turning to 
as a guide when they become interested in 


“the little books of bloom 
Whose pages, printed in perfume, 
Hold lyrics in a language known 
To bees and butterflies alone.” 


In these pages the children are told when and 
where to look for each of fifty widely distributed, 
common flowering-plants and how they get their 
names. The drawings from these flowers by Mr. 
Beecroft are so accurate that they are perfect for 
purposes of identification from nature, and the 
decorative effect is charming. Each of these 
flowers has a page of botanical description in addi- 
tion to a fanciful little story and some well-known 
appropriate poem. With its twelve full-page 
colored plates and fifty text-illustrations from 
nature, it is most attractive and the best field- 
book for children yet published. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 














REFRESHING 


SLEEP 
Comes After a Bath With 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed, and 
refreshed. Used just before re- 
tiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP 


All druggists keep it 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents 











WASHBURNE'S 
\ |: FASTENERS 
BE UP «! The Fastener with a 
zy BUL.W-DOG GRIP 
TO THE Men find comfort and _ utility 
in their use. Applied to 
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; Postpaid, 
Practical, Durable and Reliable 
Standard of Perfection. © 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


All dealers, or catalogue of 100 ae ges Sold Everywhere 
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TOOTH PASTE 


WILL MAKE YOUR TEETH 
PEARLY WHITE AND SOUND 


Removes Tartar. Preserves the Gums 


’ . og 
England's Favorite Dentifrice 
: 100 YEARS IN USE 
Imparts a-Delicate fragrance to the Breath. Contains the ' 
most valuable vegetable antiseptics for cleansing the mouth Lea: %5 
Sold in Pots and Tubes oe” iid 
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The Old Family Doctor 


ONDS 


EXTRACT || 


A FRIEND NECESSARY TO 
EVERY HOME 


For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swellin 
etc, POND’S EXTRACT is the 
greatest household remedy ever produced. 


FREE — Interesting booklet, “First Aid to the Injured.” 
Lamont,Corliss & Co.,Agts. 
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OUR GREAT 
FICTION OFFER 


There is nothing which appeals to everybody like a good story, 





We offer five well-known and popular 
works of the day, as follows:— 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER — By 


C. N. and A. M. Williamson. The most fascinating of the 
Lady Betty stories. 


THE GOLDEN FLOOD —By Edwin Lefevre. An 


extraordinary tale of finance. 


MY LADY CINDERELLA—By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


A novel of absorbing interest. 


THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT — By George 


Madden Martin. A story of the greatness of true love, by 
the author of Emmy Lou. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR — By C. N. and 


A. M. Williamson. An up-to-date love story. 
pax JSAll the above are regular $1.50 books, and 


the same editions as found in all book stores 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


For thirty days we will deliver prepaid to your 
address any one of the above works and Suburban 
Life for one year. The Two for $1.75. The sub- 
scription to Suburban Life may be either new or 
renewal and the book and magazine may be sent 
to separate addresses. 


Suburban Life is a beautifully illustrated magazine of country 
and suburban living. You can examine it at any news-stand, or 
we will mail a recent copy on receipt of five cents to cover postage. 


SUBURBAN LIFE | 


34 WEST 26th STREET : NEW YORK 
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THE 
MUSIC MASTER 
is delighted with the 


marvelous tone quality of 


THE 


COLUMBIA 


“ ISTEN! I have discovered the soul of the Columbia Graphophone — it is 
the record. The machine—that is the body. The Record——that is 
the soul, the life. 

It is like this: ,The Columbia Record, itis a tone photograph — minute, exact, 
delicate, artistic. These other records, they are like tin-types — flat, inartistic. 
It must be that my neighbor has of that kind. There comes to me an idea. 

I will announce to him, my neighbor, that these Columbia Records fit the 

machines of all makes; they will fit his machine and make him to play the 

better music. : 
Me! Always I am annoyed that any choose the tin-type when at their com- 
mand is the tone photograph so perfect, of the Columbia Record.” 


The price of Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records is 25 cents each. If you pay more 
for other cylinder records, you waste your money. 

The price of Columbia 10-inch Disc Records is 60 cents each, Remember that the best oper- 
atic and vaudeville artistes are found on the Columbia list. 

Hear the Columbia and Cylinder Records in any of the Company’s stores in all the large cities, or at the regular dealers 


everywhere, and compare with the same selections of any other make, and you will be convinced, like the Music Master, of the 
y of the C bia records. Write for catalogue of Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’l 
90 and 92 West Broadway, New York 
\_ Grana Prix, Paris, 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 } 
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A two-passenger car with all the power, 
comfort of the largest and most elaborate types. 


Provided with every modern equipment and accessory. |} 
Price as shown, $1,250; with detachable tonneau $1,400. | 
Details that will interest you mailed upon request. | 


Main Office and Factory, ‘<= Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 





Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
pee 
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IF YOU DO NOT USE THE 


‘‘Zebra’’ Shoe Laces 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


They will not untie, are unique in style, and are durable. 


Sold at 5 cents per pair, any length, 36, 40, 45, and 
54 inches. If you cannot get them at your dealer’s, 
send us 5 cents in stamps and we will send you a pair. 


Manufactured by the 


PATENTED 1904. 


HOE LacE Columbia Braider Co. 


m of BRAID that 
" Fuhr ime Pawtucket, R. I. 











We have thousands of unsolicited testimonials like 
” those shown herewith. 


— and is fey to a ho 
I like X-Ray better than any- : ’ _<-_° 4 
thing | have ever used. Was od- my 4 ' Ty a wo 
i to use and 
and by doing so nearly spoiled the 
looks of my range. Used X-Ray; now m 
fange looks as it did when new.— Minnis Re 
Russei., West Somerville, Mass. 


I know from experience that X-Ray Stove Ihave found X-Ray Stove Polish to be 


Polish is excellent and that it will not bum & : the most satisfactory of any kind that I 

off.—Mrs. E. S. Luce, Fairfield, lowa. iF au have ever used.—Harniet D. Eciwarpt, 
X-Ray Stove Polish makes my stove sate ; Buffalo, N. Y. 

look like a mirror. | 


I never use an 
4 I must say that I have found X-Ra 


other.-Mrs, T. E. Nutt, Eastport, Me. Ay ° 

: aire SSN) | h Stove Polish the best of polishes. We 

Ihave used X-Ray Stove Polish and ~~ \ Stove Po IS always use it and find it far superior to 
\ Sa 





I have used X-Ray Stove Polish 

for a year and find it superior to 

all other polishes. — Mrs. Frances E, 
Peek, Davenport, Ia. 
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Bt barn off even with a very hes fre: It . eon que 
polishes easier than any I have ever used Me - os moe 6 ogg: MA ge 
and I would not think of using any a ol . than of any other: bran d .. 
other brand.— Mrs. H. A. Curtis, “Trade Mar! - « ee, Sei 
Hackensack, N. J. ‘ fe is the orizinal — » Te 
Since using X-Ray Stove : t st —— tae I know from several 
Polish I would not go back Stove Polish and is guaran- years’ experience that 
to the old-fashioned kind ° ar ° ° X-Ray Stove Polish 
Lused to_use.—Mrs, teed to go twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. is excellent and 


a de hat Easily applied. X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and wont rub off.— 


Ken DOES NOT BURN OFF 


A Free Sample Gladly Sent Upen Request 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept. 23,78 Hudson Street, New York 
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piano. We take old instruments in exchan 
your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanatig 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,160 Boylston St., Boston, Mags, 





Ice Cream 


made with 


Grape-Nuts 


to give it a rich, creamy, 
brown color, supplies a 
new flavour that is fascinating 
and there is the food value 
also. 
Try it for your party! 


‘*There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





a our system of payment every family 9p 
moderate circumstances can own a V@ 


and deliver the new pianojg 














Of course there is nothing too good |” 
for your family. That why you should | 
insist on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything - 
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BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF “Afecy/léz 
RETAIL STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Mecapléry Cvocdate Vipned TRISCUIT, 


THE BEST 


CHILDREN'S HEALTH WAFER 
EVER PRODUCED. 
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MENNENS| 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 
in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,—the 
“complexion _ specialist," 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
ete. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. 1f Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and 
a gearessse of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542, 
Bold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 


G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 


Try Mennen’s 
h Ae ad Borated 





fresh cut P 
Violets. 





















Discriminating Musicians 


and music-lovers have for over half a century 


preferred 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


to all others because of their unquestionable 
superiority in these essential features : 
PURITY OF TONE 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION 
and ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN 


You can own a Gabler Piano and pay for 
it easily by our special plan, Write for full 
information and 


for catalogue and booklets, 
3: 


73+ 5) 
ERNEST GABLER BRO. 


q Established 1854 
466 Whitlock Avenue, New York 
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